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JN‘>, XM. 

IMAIJCII, ia2(). 


.^ivsncAi. poiyniY or Tin: plusfans. 


Of <«o lVi’>iaii Dill*-., |)ri«i>iiii; (Jcul in th(= i‘\traor(Iiiriiry laiijiuaifo 
<)i' the Sufi a rioiit'li translation in inaiins('i'i|)l laloly tVll 

into my Innids. 'The oriirinal anlhor was As:a St id Alinu d, of 

Ispalmn ; ami tlir iimfiiioiU) traiislalor, Moiisionr jotianni--^ tir'tt 
inl«‘r|)?<‘li'!- to lain (*ml»a'«‘-\ at llio IVr.sian i-ouit, ntuli'r (.ioneral 
l)t‘. (f.ir laiK*. As lln's<' |)ot.’ms aiv not oiiK (»!' imlisputablt* au- 
(lit'iiluitv, lull vrrv V‘\r«‘llt‘nl sjiciiuii iis oi'I hat ni\slii’iMu >o prova- 
l«‘Ml amoiiir llio IN-rsi.nis, soi'in not imMortliy <n‘a plaoo i.i tiio 

('iassii al Journal, wliicli occ a^ionalK »li'vot«'s some ol its \alnahie 
panrs to ('ommuni(Mlioiis on tin- siil>t«M-t of oriental* lili'iMtuu'. 
'I'lu*\ Mill lie I’oinnl to illiis'.ralr, in a n iiiaiUalile deu:i‘ei*, >ir 
^V'.■ill:lm Jones's attmii<i*ile <^seoni se “On the \l\siieal l’oeti\ of 
the IVi si.iiis and Indians," i Yi.il. Ile.seaielies, \ ol. lii. 'w liieli almost 
Miioll\ <-onsisls of a lelinious all(*j;or\, fiynrati\t ly < \pressiiij» the 
feivoi of <le\(iijon. or tin- ardent lo\<' ol eiealed spiiits toward 
till ii lieiteljiA'iil t'realoi ; “ thonj;li it seems," s i\s lie, " to eontain 
• only tile s( utiinenls of a wild and \'olnplnons lilx'i Iiiiisin.’’ In the 
vo' ahahm of tin- Sufi poet*. Sir ^'lili.im oiiserxes, ivinv iiuaiMldy 
siunilies d''\olioii ; aVk// is e\p.lained Ii> medilalion on the do inc 
pel feetioii. ; jfiijuiur li\ hope of the di\ ini' f.i\or ; /i'/.v.w’.v and ('»i- 
hrutr.'i iiii the ra|)tnri s ol'piel\; idoluUt.s, fii/idi/s, and//7ii 
are men of the pup'sl religion; iind their/r/e/ is h'le Creator him¬ 
self; the liivern i.s an oialoiw ; biaiili/ the penleelion of the Su- 
(ireiiie lieiii;'> iruntonnrss, utirlli, and iiKbrit-Q/, mean rolieious 
ardor and ahstraction from all teirestrial thounhts. By uicatia of 

Na XU. a,Ji. VOL. XXI. A 






2 Mystical Poetry of the Persians, 

this vocabulary, many sonnets of Ildjiz, which, to the uniiiitiatei], 
appear merely Anacreontic, aniorou!>, or bucehaiiuli'tii, may he in¬ 
terpreted into sublime effusions of cuthusiusfic devotion. In the 
two following poems, Seid Ahmed, with the true spirit of a Suji, 
regards the fire-worshippers and Christians as only pa>in" homage 
under difterent forms of worship, to the satne great and sole 
Divinity ; whilst, l)y the common iMusclrndns they are roganfed as 
absolute pagans and idolaters. In tliat great atid sole Divinity, 
whom M. Jouannin's translation entities Yehoica, we instantly 
recognise the Almighty, “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! ' D. \ . 

Ode 1. 

O Thou, for whom my heart and in\ life iiu’essan(l\ fiffer them¬ 
selves as a W'illnig sacrifice ! allow my soul to pour itself out at thy 
feet. How dilhcnlt is it to withdraw our hcaits frotn thy |)i)wci ! 
how easy to sacrifice our lives on thy footsteps! 'I'he r< ad whi<h 
leads to thee is replete with ditliculUes: the evd of loving ihy 
beauty is an evil vvitliout remedy. Heboid thv slave-i ! liny otfer 
thee their hearts and souls : their eyes aic lived on thy movenienis; 
their ears are attentive to thy cominaiKis. Dfist thon de-iic jieace ? 
behold our heart'-. Dost thou wish for war ? here are onr lives. 
Last night I wandered about on every side, filled with anviety am! 
glowing with love. At length the ardour which con-suimU me, 
directed m\ atleiilion to tlie temple of the Magi. JJeniote ft«nn 
jirofiy'P eyes, I helield a lonesome ]iiace, resplemlent from divine 
light, but not frimi waxen torelies. 1 saw, all aiaiimd, that 
heavenly file which Moses, the son of Ainraii, beheld on Mount 
Sinai. In that Irniple, an aged personage excited the sai-icfl llnin<‘; 
and about the venerahle man were arranged the y<>ung di-^cij)le-, 
all of blooming roiuplexion«>, all with veiimlion lip>, niieriiig soft 
language. • There might have been heard the sound', ot gi ilar-, 
harps, flutes, and lahours. 'I’liere were delirious IVuits and nectar, 
roses, and a thou'-and other flowers. A youth of d.i//ling beimly, 
his curling ringlets flagrant with •■\(|uisite peifuine', pmned out 
the nectar; ineanwIdle a sweet singer exerted his v<iiee in inelo- 
diofts strains. The youths and llie priests sorroimded their ville- 
I'dble chief, whilst 1, concealed ir a eiuner of the l(‘iir)>le,> Idiished 
at being a Musclman. The aged pontiff asked “ \N'ho is this 
stranger?" 1 answered, “1 in,a lover, bewildered and foilorn." 

“ Give to this guest," said the old man, “give him, although iimn- 
vited, some of the purest wine.’’ 'i'he fiie-vvors'hippiiig eup hearer 
poured out a consuming fire: F emptied the, cn|), and iiistimtly all 
traces of religioiv vanished. I fell intoxicated; and in iny (lelirium 
heard au unknown«laiiguage wliieli eaimot he ileserihed ; imt it cx- 
jrrcsscd in words jvliich every member of my frame.lepeated, and 
which thrilled in every vein—“ Ves, he is alone—he only e.\ists : 
Yehowa is alone; there is none other hut he !" 
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Oxford Prize Poem for 1819 . 

, Ode 

O niY l>eloA«*d ! never will 1 break the ties which attach me to 
ihce, even though the edge of the sword sfioiild divide me into 
j>ieces. Surely a thousand lives would but cheaply purchase one 
hair-sniilc' oi‘ tiiy sweet mouth. O my lather, no longer advise me 
on the subject of my love! no longer reckon on tl(y son—he is 
tiistraeted. Well do I know the path that leads to the palace of 
happiness: but what can 1 do 1 Behold, I am in chains. One day, 
in a church, 1 said to a lovely Christian, ** O thou who hast capti- * 
\ated my heart, who*hiudest me with the threads of thy sacred 
girdle, when wilt thou discover the true jmth of Ciiity ? \ViIt thou 
not renounce with shame the doctrine of a Trinity in one, sole 
IVr-'On ? How caiist thou believe that the Eternal can have divided 
him?elf into Father, Son, and Holy Ohost She op^;ned her sweet 
lipL, and leplied, with a liiNcinating smile, in these charming words : 

“ If thou hadst possessed the secret of the Unity of (iod, thou 
wouldst not have accused jue ol inlidelity. 'I’he beloved Almighty, 

( an he i^ot at once reflect on three mirrors the brilliant rays of his 
dixiiic counteuauce? Does silk change its nature when thou callest 
it by difl'erent nanus, satin, ])urplc, and vcl\et?'' Such was her 
discourse, when 1 lieaid an awful voice proceeding from the hells 
of the thiircli, and pronouncing, “Yes! he is alone—he alone 
exists— Ychotca is the oidy God I" 


OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 

r.'/THli HON. MK. STAX LEV. 


SVRACrS.I*. 

ri,]? ilorifori ronsiielum Ilumoii Annpi, 
-Dilcctaupio Jlyblic ]U'r tlukin riii'iT, larclis, 
Sicclidcs Mu.s:rt'? luillainiio Arethusa Canitenam 
SiTvat adhuo; vilreo qiiani sa*pc 'J’licocritus anlro 
Nccloiitc'hunk; luoras, cl inolli carmine captam 
holiniiil, \cluit(pie IVcli niisccricr uiulis \ 

O .si snavc dolcn.s lugubri jMosekus avcnji 
lotiuMciim cimlu ])alria^ deciis,addcrct iirbi! 

.lam nulla Abnidmn in sticris vestigia lucis 
Apparent, muliqnt^ hu’ns, ct Dorica Tempe 
Ficrins test ala nuAlos : qnin occidit onmis ^ 
(Horia Trinacria-; jacct urhs, qua^ fcrliir Allicni.s 
Hand iinpar cxmgrcssii; jacct, qu«'i5 nacla tridcnlis 
Imperytin, teritvqiic polcns, sua jura volcutcs 
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fin'd Prize Poina 

Pov poynilos ilabfil; aiii:nst«» iimu' liniito saxiiiu 
Coiilinrt C)r(\"ia', s(|iiMllorqiu' iiiitoiiestiis ol)u»;ubial. 
Noil sic faliiJii^’iis \('iihira caiicbiil Apiilio, 

Tune* cum ilivitiis iiibiaiis, cl iniqua Syiaca'. 
iSla^'tia niliil mctiir'iis, iiiilio miiiiila laborc 
Comb lor c'vi.!4iia' I'limiamin:), pom'ic'l nrbis; 

I’ai'Mi qiiiiliMii; s( it lulu loco; nuin ptiirima. liiulit 
In lalos Si'Sc inula sinus, <lupiici's(|uc rcccssiis. 

Ferlnr I'l ipsa novis Pallas risissc coUhms: 

I’aHadis anrala* priinuin piT (i'lnpla coliiniiia* 

Ad soii'in fulscri'; Dim liiiu^ pr;cscnli<ir iirbtaii 
Knitiipii' di'ilit paiilatim, cl \iribus aiiclis 
Crcsccrc ; diim st^nsim pi'r li'riam bracliia b'lidcns, 
Quatuor ainpii'xa csl, a M'uIis (piatuor, arc<*s, 
bi'Ili ti'idarc yiecs, nitroipu' propim^uas 
Solicilnrc armis ui'idcs; (nm ricdcrc virbis 
Accii>cic, (‘1 l;cta' i-onnuen ia jun>:crc pacis. 

Vosipic, SM'acusas, baiul iiidln \uinini- l)i\nui. 

Ad Miinuias Ncxistis opes. 4*1. culmiiia li-niin, 
lliiisli't's i Itabuin aiiinuc ] In primus ad auras 
Surn'i', (Jclii! libi i-uini \ icinos lata di-di'ri.* 

Subjiccji' im])crio ]>o])uIi»s, cl MaiU' st'cundo 
Prciunuin donuiissc acit's, ]>alrifniu|iic tmai. 

Salv^c, mairni' Parens mbis! libi inauniii \ ill us 
Pcil propria, I'l ^i^os funuilo < ircunulal Imnorcs 
Nee ic Musa, lliiro, laulit \i\ liatr* niinoicni 
Transicril, ui Piudaiii is sujicr a*llu'ra ])rnnis 
Fvi'clum i ximia 1'uui‘rcm traiuaic Camicna. 

JSli*, sacia Piciiiliinr nutiix, anti' omnia lajitat 
Au:' 4 ‘.i >iib('ilas; illain s.uicio imiim- la*la; 

Aicipiuiil ueiiti's; iila advi'iiicntc la*<dus 
Uidcl ai:<‘r, \itr< t a'li-^ lionos: i n. inaxiina Ibx it 
Jnu’cnia, I l<‘rmi>erati-iiMpu*^ i t sau‘::uiM<‘ jura Diociiau 
1 , rrnauti in piiqirio, Ii'4<‘S(pic iu luoilc sai iaiitcm, 
iila ctiani, li ^nauili .i\idas. n'lumipii' potenb-Sj 
Si)Ia S\laciiNiiii i'onlii'U'il luilib' Allii'iias. 

Vos, \a( ui portns, lalcqui siicntia 'riiajisi 
Jjiiloia, scuta situ, rania'ipn: oblita M'lusbc, 

Vos ti-slor, \iiJislis i'uim, ipia; pia'Iia \4'>trani 
Tuibarliil li ipiii'in, ijiiantas iiuiiixi rit a'ura. 

Ainliilio strafes, irc'ininiipic insania belli! 

Num quoipii* (J’icmibyrio (piatiivis sub \crlicc rarus 
'J't'iidil iti i, Ic^ ilcnpii'scc.it inaria alta plwisi'Jiis, 

Kl, fiili'i iiiouiiiicnta, criii i's circum iistia riilijfciil); 
Nunc ctiani anl.iquas vidcor inihi ccnicic classes. 
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for 1819 . 

riaii.s^ornnqiK’. hajiiir*’ tul)a', iiiixtosqiic tnmiilhis 
Ad ]Miijnaii4 hoitaiiliiin, ot s;u 1*11111 I’a'inin cancutura. 

J [t‘U iio\ ilia inalis t'l iicta-lio l‘a;la dniore, • 

(’imi jam (’(‘ctoiiidimi 10s Iracla* ; el Lima, labores 
lii.'^olilos jXM'pessa, derc 1 (‘r^a. vetabut! 

Lull,ire alii mutus aiiinioruni, abi non sua puppes 
Scrla eoronaiiinl, el jam clainoie seciindo 
Paiidt'iiles veloriim alas, Salaniine relieta, 

Sieaniiiin ladis ui^(‘ranin( eiassibiis a'quor. 

IViiiu', pro eanlii alaeri, pro spe, plansaqiie snoriim, 
Kxt‘reel \ ii^iles ellbsso in < aieere lueliis • 

Insopila lames; qniii b'la arsere diei 
Peslilera, inl('(:i 1 (|iie ainas spiraliili* i('(iim. 

Nee tiinu n lias inli'i- siraii’es liiriasipie liiainplii, 
Nidla> iiuiioi' iMiisis; (baia' iiuaninissc' ('anueiim 
Proliiil alllietis; leneraqiie lairiiiidis' arte 
Molliti dominormri aninii, laxaapie ealena'. 

I'/ee auteiii inviiiilans iirlii irrequieUi 'rvraniiis 
N'inela, mo\el snptM’; <•! Sieulis jiii;a dura minatur. 
(aii non Lantnniia‘, eni non dolus isle biir 4 i 1 liri 
Aiidilus ? (.'lausliiinnpK', el nions exri.sns in aiireni 
Da'dali'am, iiilandiipie aiicior l)ion\sins anfri * 

Maiiis .iinans (amen liir pairin' non del'uil nrbi; 
\n>])i( <' non alio, i rebra Irenieraela bipenn; 

Pinileiis sonal /l^iliia jiiii'is; (‘alabra'qiie IVa.ijoTeni 
DanI s\ K a*; nude no>is navalibns ostia pandens 
.^liapsus ina>sm#(as miralnr smui'ie classes, 
line uib> iiiiperiuni pi'laui, ('( Maxortis bonorcs 
’ra'iipere; liine prineeps lonpu'n' rnlu'iilia belli 
''nlinina; snceiibuil perierrila Naxos, el Taina,« 

'4I C’ataiu' xictori'in, el 'Proia sensil Atesla. 

Nei- ipiamvis sevas non^aeee[)ere ealenas 
Hlieirini ^rassante laiiu'; ciim eivibus ipsa 
(ilrainina delicerenl, el vil las berba n('j;arel. 

Quid nu'inorem Molya' dados, et lorlia, Iriislra 
Peelo'ia ?* <piid ea'dein Lnlelbe, ipiid Aniilcaris anna 
Versa relro, I'l Pieiio rorantes sani^uine eanipos. 

<> modo l('iiilimis aninmm sa^ian* leroeem 
Si spoliis xoliiisst'l, el exlu'ra bella movere; 

Nee pallia' armassel rallies in viscera dexlram! 

Kxoriare nllor, pra’claro ili^ne niai;islro,^ 

Dif^iie Platoiu* l)ion! ilmias paulii^per jt\llienas 


JMiit. Niriui. 
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Oxford Prize Poem 

DfSCTC, Iclices Academi descre sylvas, 

Jlursus* et horreiidani belli enietirc Charybdin. ( 

TV quoqiio frateiiia qVanfivis dc cajde cmeiituni, 
'riinoleon, (elabeiiti succuirere sneclo 
Fata .siniiiit; nee ciiim I'rustra dela])sa, verciido 
Crine sedet, f^pondcUiiie novos sacravilla Iriuniphos. 
Eia finite, ullnrcs vos sceptnmi iiimiane '^l’\ranni 
Jaindiidiiiii vocal, et violatae injuria mentis 
tTterius non passa nioram. Vos exiniet iyvo 
Nulla dies. Si quid patria'- pia ciira valebil. 

Si quis honor tuiiiiili. Ionium per sa*cula noinen 
Timoleontei servabil gloria Teuipli. 

Felix, aiispiciis semper si lalibiis usa, 

Trinacria? Itegbia; nec iinqiiam lraud(3 niidigna 
Hippocralis docepla, ultro f'unesla tulisses 
Pradia, Romanis audax le opponere signis! 

Quid ruis in latum ? quid Hava? spends arisbe 
Munera? quid Cercri Libyca dilectior ora 
Fastidis pacein, armorumqiu^ iiiccndia misces ? 
Aimibalis viclor, spoliisque bcalus opimis, 

Fn tandem IMareellus adest! super a'quora ^iclrix 
honga Iriumphali sesc explicat ordinc classis : 

Milk' adsunt m>va bcllorum iiislrumcnla, neeisque, 
Cralesque, plulei<pie : et centum fulta carinis, 
k^xtans; urbis opus, muro sambuca minatur. 

() Sophia, o sanctos dignala recludere 1‘onles 
Doctrina', mcnlemque extra conlinia muiidi* 

Flatam rapiiisse : uniis, lua jussa secutiis, 

I'nus consilium ducis, et Romaiia moratus 
Agniina, de,vottC tbrtunam distulit urbis ! 
llle etiam cddicpii* vias, et sidera novil: 

Et vilrea? Solis jubar in convt'xa labglke^ 

Conlrahere, el subitis naves involvere liammis : 

Aul rapcrc elalas. IVaclascpie illidere savis. 

At misera exlremani 1‘alsa inter gfiudia noctem 
Urbs agit, elluso^ spumani carcliesia Bacch<», * 
Letiferisr, le vacant epidis. lieu nescia Ihti 
Mens hominum!—cr<‘bro sonat^iriete porta, tubarumquc 
Horrendos audit strepitus Acradiua, videteme 
Viclrices Aquilas, ipsam intra mcenia Roniam. 


* Dion, lit ai( Plato, ^yraciisas rediit en ri/v 6\or/v uya/tiTfnia'fif Xd- 

pv0Siv. 

Pint. Tiniolron. Pint, Marcelln.'. ct Liv. 21. Liv.‘iri. 23, 
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Marc(‘lliim iiilerca jam dcvastata videntem 
Labdala, imniiksis ruitiiras ignibus arccs, 
Contiiiuo latl subiit ineliovis imago, 

Kt qiialis (piaiila populus sub elude jucerot; 

“ li)rgo, ait, hajc Siculi scdcs piiicberrima regni 
Occidet, el siguis slrages ea debita nostris ? . 

Usque adeoue brevi Alaiics liierouis aliiici 
Spcrniimis, el juiictas noi' ha'e in Ibedera dc'xtras, 
Ut luauibus uostris acceiisa; lave omnia llamma'. 


Diripiatil, et SfX*va efliami iiiililis ira ? 


Xoii ila : v ictorcin magiii miserebilur hostis, 

Et lauro iuiplieuisse piani laudabor oli\am.” 

Talia meiite inoveiis ial>iem com])esrere belli 
(Jeslil, et bac iliac studio volat accr lionosto! 
jS<‘quie(piain ; tola, lervens dominatur in urbe 
.lamduduiu slrages ; aiiimos furor ebrius urgel, 

Kt, stimulata mora, silis irrequieta rapiiiaj. 

aulem incumlH‘i)s peraratis puhere formis, 
Mysliea doelriiue Sapiens, penilusque latontcs 
Natiira' U)lo volvebat peetorc leges : 
lnleli\, qui non \ieina tonitrua l)elli 
Aiidi«'ril ! c.q>iti impendeiis siiblinie coruseat 
l'’ulinineus niiu ro : non conseius ille perieli 
Sterniliir, ijisrriptaquc jacet revolulus arena, 
lago le, paliiiv eoliiiuen, to barbara leto 
J)(‘\lia dedil ; inagnuscpie einis tellure jaeercs 
ignota, iii parviim iiiler dumela eolumnain 
\ i\ iiuinili ornatam spluera tf'iuiiqiu; c'ylindro 
Fnvenlain Arpiiias* inerilo etunulasset bonort;. 

'I'ain l<*\e, lam fallav deeus est quodc uuque sepiiloii ! 

lieu (piiauam bumauos semper ^ol^enlia <‘asus 
Fata ruiinl in i)ejus; et alio in rardine reruni 
Feudi'utes Irepidanl, bcllis veiienlil)us, urbes'? 


Krgo (‘a b'gilimis Marcj'lli erepla tropaus 
Marmora Praxitelis, spirantia signa, super.suni, 
Seili< I't ivl V'erres manibus populetur avaris ? 
liiqiu; novas Miiienl eludes, ut sa^Aior bostis 
Del llainmis ; ul I’omani vigior igneus astri 
(aim defei buorit, praaia Ueteiitur opima 
Tjuiiatiim Mabumedm agmen, 'rureaapie feroees ? 

Suavi* aliquid lilnien ban; \cleris vestigia goiitis, 
Siqiia mauent; bistrarc; (‘t saxo cllbssa tbeatra, 


('ic. Tusc. V. 23. 
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Tein])laf]iu‘, lapsuranujuo .lo\is \(‘lunarior asdem. 
lilt jiiviit IiiUt :ii>ros nrar(‘ iihi; Iristia (|iion(iiini 
NotiUjiK' siippliciis loca, iiimr ilon'nlihiis liortis 
Laiiluinia'' ri<lrat ; iiilL\a(|iU' \i)U‘iila rii|>i 
Viva li'minl lolia, atijiu' iii^-cns oirasic'r obuinbral. 

lA‘li\ iniiM' I'ii.iin (('lliis, si pnxli^a (|iiantiim 
iSparsit apes, laru'as(|i;<' Natiira pioliidii 
Delieias, (aiiliiin ipsa aiiimin aniiis(|ii<! (iiarnm 
Consiileies lama’! 'rinijeul in <‘ol!ii)US iiva* ; 

I In Ida lliyiia), at i‘e(l<dol; (laNi hliaqne arva 

Non uia»iis a\4 isn iiiiti il S<d ann as ii;'ai. 

At ^eiias acre \iia«a, al nallo IVan^t nda labon' 

Conia absaal : (|ai Sj)iiiias iaias aN bal, 

Liberlalis Aaue*; sabiit(|iie iasaaa Libidt), 

Kt I'ariale ()4liaiu, ot dissaa’sor Ijiivas boac'sti. 

Netpiiiaiaain obiasas tifd (Jloria personal aares ; 

Etsanelani l*atii:e aoniea : nihil ista inoraidar 
DeiiiMU'ies, qaeis t’leda nij^ra saper ineabat ainbia 
Desidia, eiuavalcpie aniiiios, pvohib<d<pa‘ tiefanda 
rixcatere iiiiperia, et doiuinoram eruni[»(‘ie vinelis. 

EDUAliDiS G. SMITH STAS LEI. 

IH19. MX .KWK <: I! It I ST I. 


KEMAUKS 

On the PYRAMID of CJA* llliEN ES, iateh/ opened Inf 
Mr. liET/oM. /by GEORGE STA\LE\ EAliEIL 
B.J). RHlor of Long-Sieu'ton. 

Qnidi|iiul sill) tiTiu cst, in api icunrjnnrcrrt .vtas; 

Detoiiiut cuiHletijiiu iiiteiitiii. 

tlnr. Epist. lib. i. ejiis. (». ver. i!l, '2.). 


EW subjects liav«'occasioiKMl mon* speculation llian thc intent 
and use of the Egyptian pyramids. Kespectin^ tln^e stupendous 
edifices the cuiunioii ojiiiiion lias sieeii, that they were raised as 
the tuiub.s of cerlain very anciiuit sovTcimis of tbe country : and, 
as this opinion has come <lown to us throui'ii the ineiiium of the 
Greek writers from very reiuotf auti(juity, ft has been deemed 
alinosl a sort of literary jirafaueiiess in any <Ie*'ree*io controvert ii. 

No doubt such an‘opinion cannot have arisen without some very 


* Stoibcrg. 
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on the l\i/rnmi(l of Cep/ireiics. 

good renson: thnf is Jlo s-.iv, tlio < Ijvrk wriirrs roiild n«*vcr liiivc 
imagined tlif ^|)M'<itiu(U lo In- loiiib'', imh>^ Mk'v IhhI :M-tually 
iiiforiiKMl l»\ tl> Ki;\|)lii»ns that Ihfv U'ere toinlis; lioiirt* wr may 
be toleraljK '.iin', that /rfr/ivv/lbi'« iiilormatiou ; tboii<;.'i it is 
very possibh* that they may have ureatl”- mi^lakt'ii its iinporl. 

Wiiat Ihes were toiii b> the |»riesthoo<l, simmiis t«» ha\e been this: 
that each pifrumid was the lamb of a cen/ aArient hing of Lgf/pt. 
Having j'cieiNed this general ac'coiint nt’them, ami timliiig lli.it the 
tiirec iiriiieip.d ones were ascribed to the three kings, Cheops and 
Cephrenes ami Mvcei'inus, they naturally enough conelmled tliein 
to be tin* sepnlehres of these three princes. 'J’heir opinion, which 
seeineil to '■est upon a \cry .solid foumlation, was forthwith coiu- 
niitted to writing: and lienee originated the iieiieral pcrsn.isioii, 
that three \am-glorions and tyrannical kings had Jiarasseil their 
subjects and li.nl eshaiisted the wealth ol' tiieir coinitrv for no bet¬ 
ter purpose, tliaii that they might ri’pose alter death m tombs of 
oxtraordinarv inagnitiidi*. 'I'he truth of the matter iin-anwhile was 
this; »*ach p\iaimd was indeed a tomb, as the I'.gyptiaiis had \ery 
truly iiiAirmed the (jlreeks ; each pyramid was likewise tin; tomb ol 
a reputed sen ancient king of the country, as they had no less 
trnly fold tln*ir iin(uisitive visitors; but, instead of being the literal 
sepulchres ol' the literal kings of the eounlrv, they were each alike 
the mifstical sepulchre of (Xsiris, the suppo.sed primeval king and 
licro-god < dlA\'id. . 

The striking umformity of Paganism, as established m every jiarl 
of the world, will lead ns’, if I mistake not, without much dithi iiity. 
to the latu nnle of the pyramids. I hav<* ilisciissed the subject 
very much at large in my woik on the (trigin oj Pagan Idolatri/ : 
and, as an author usit.illy feels some degree of parental aireclioii for 
the olfsjniiig ol his brain, it has certainly alforded me no s-uall sa¬ 
tisfaction to find, that the late curious discovery of Mr. ll« l/om has 
completely established my previously advanced opinion o.v the siih- 
jecl. 'I'll.It the 111 ,liter may be llie more clearly nnd<*rsio«)d, 1 shall 
give a brief slatemciil of the argumentative proeess, by which 1 
was led to a conciiision now deiiHUistrated to be tine by llie eon- 
leiits of tin* long cio.sed pyramid of Ceplireiu's. 

I. .\s tin* nuimieiits of Paganism are the same in ail parts of the 
world, so :*s (lere a surprising uniformity in the religitnis structures 
of the old i<h-^alcrs. We are wont familiarly to talk <if the pyra- 
niid.s of Kgvpt, as if pvramids were sonietbing peenliar lo that 
country: but the fact is, pyramids of ddfereiii sizes and profior- 
tioiJs and niateiials are lo be found in every ipiarler of the globe. 

1, In no region are llivy more common than in llindostan; be¬ 
tween wbieli eoiintrv and PgypI, tbrongli llie iiiedii^ni of the sliep- 
licrd-kitigs, there was a very early and a very cloke religious eoii- 
iiection. 

Now the Jiralimiiis, who may be supposeil lo uiulerstaiid the 
allowed principles of their own national .superstition, are unanimous 
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in tlodariri", that every pyramid iv an artificial mountain desitru, 
edly constructed as a copy of the holy mount l^^eru., 'I'lio earliest 
of (hose, they iissin'O ns, was raised mi (ho hanks of (ho Kiiphrulcs; 
but the> likewise riientioii three very famous ones in Misrasthan, on 
the hanks of the western Nila, or lilue ri\er; yet, Avherever edifiees 
of this form oeein-, sneh ediliees are invariably to he deemed imi¬ 
tative copies of the Ifoly mouutuiii. What llieti are we to under¬ 
stand by the holy mountain Merit, which they thus make the pro- 
-totype of every moiitiform pyramid ! 'I'hey describe it as the 
special abode of Iswara ; who, duriii" the prevalence of an uni¬ 
versal delufije, floated iii the ship Ar^lia upon the. .surface of the 
interminable ocean i they tell us, that the ship Ari'ha was a form 
of his mysterious coiisoit Isi; and they contend, that, when the 
waters of the flpoil retired, Iswara and Arfjha were me(amorphu.sed 
into two doves. Sometimes (hey relate the same story in a more 
literal form. In tins case, a niiwlity delude overflows the whole 
world ; and none escajie. save Menu with his seven companions 
and a select number of ail sorts of animals. I'hese are preserved 
ill a vast ark ; w hich at lenjfth, when the flood abates, re.s'js upon 
one of the [leaks of mount iVIeni. 

‘.2. Exactly the same account, relative to the. design and orij»in of 
the "rent pyramid of Cholula, prevailed amoii*; the Mexicans, and 
still even at the pre^elll day [irevails amoii!; their [loslerity. 

ndore (he j^eneral inundation, the coiiiilry of \iiahuac was inha¬ 
bited by niant-. \ll those, who did not [lerish, were transformed 
into fishes ; except s«*vcm who flcil into a cavern, the cavern no 
doubt (in [ilain raiijli'li) of the ark. W'hcii the wains subsided, 
one of the-ic I'iaiit-', Xellnia, suruame<I the architect, went to Cho¬ 
lula; where, as a memorial of the mountain''I'liyloc, which had 
served for an asvluiii to himself and ho six brethrni, he built an 
artificial hill in the form of a pyraiuul. 'I’lie y'lds beheld with 
wrath this editii-e, the to|> of which was to reach the i-loiids. Irri¬ 
tated at the dariun atte.mpt ol’ \elhua, tliey huiled lire on tlu' 
[lyramid. Numbers of the woikmeii^ [lerislu'd ; the work was dis 
coiitiuiied : <ind the mojuimeut w.i'. afterwards iledicatcd to the «rod 
of the air. 

From these eoueurriiifi aceoimls it is suflieienlly evident, that 
the liolv mountain, of which every pyramid was aiMavnweil traii- 
scri[i*, was no other than mount Ararat, upon whielnhe ark rested 
aftei ihe • i luiie. Each pyramid then was a e(»pY of mount \rariit: 
whence we mast obviously ion .‘hide, that the leli^ious notions 
attached to the pyramid bore a certain relatioil to the hisioiy of the 
flood. «. 

li. Ihe ihmioo till([jo<>iaiis, though (hex r^ecasioiially differ a? 
to the form vviniti they aseiibe 1<* the hoU mouiil Mem, veiy gene¬ 
rally rnireseiil i« as lieii.i; siju.iie as s* Midiii" witn,.in .leeiiiMte re¬ 
lation l>> the tour Ciiidmal points of the coni|>a.'-<, and as composed 
of eight successively diminishing lowers [ilaced one upon tlt,c other. 
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1. Now, acconliii" fo Herodotus and Strid>o, this was the exact 
form and arr.^ii!;ciiieiit of the lower’of Babylon. It was composed, 
they It'll Us, of eiyht .succ<*ssivelv ditniiiisliiii" iowers, pile*! one 
upon another; its sliape uas scpiare or paralleio^ramiiiic ; it was 
arraiiffcd, with studious reference t<i tlo' four cardinal points: and 
each of its four sides presented the aspect of a gi;faiitie flight of 
eight stejis. Blit this very p>ranii<l, rai->ed on the banks of the 
laiphiate.s, was, according to the Hindoo theologians, the earliest 
niontiforni editice which tin: sons of nuni reared as a studious cop> > 
of mount Meru. • 

2. I need scarcely remark, that the Mexican legend, attached to 
the ))\raniid of Oholnia, is plainly nothing more than a eorru]>ted 
and locally ajipropriated narrative of the building of the B.ib\lonic 
lower, doubtless brought awav in the first instant e from the plain 
of ShiiMi by them tif the dis|)ersion. Accordingls, the form of 
this ])\r.inii<l, like the iurin of the Babxionic tower, bears ample 
testiimuiy to the accuracy of the Hindoti declaration, that t>very 
pyramid in every part of the worltl is a tiesigned ctipy of mount 
iNIern ; sir, to tjuit the language of mxtliulogx, that cxt'rv pxraniiil 
in excry p.iit of the world is a d(-si::ncd cop^ of mount Ararat. 
'Hie ('holulan pyramid, which still exists, corresponds hotli in 
shape .iiid position with the tower of Bahxloii, as de'.t'rihcd hy the 
(•reck historians. It is eomposed of four succcs«,i\ely diminishing 
lowers, jnled one upon another ; and it is constructed with exact 
relation to the four cardinal points of tlie comp.iss. ’Plie niinibir 
of steps (lilfei«, indeed in the two px rani ids : but, in tlie gcncial 
onlliii<‘ of tlie form, and in the aitionomic al arrangement of the 
parallelograiiiiiiie b.isis, they perfectly agree. 

3. As the ('.holulan pyramiii ditiers from the Babylouie in having 
a sni/i/hr number of stejis tluin eiglit, so the Kgxptian pxrainids of 
(Tiiiza (Idler from it in having a /r/rgci- iiumbei of slep^. In all 
Ollier icspeets, ibex perfeetlx resemble llic lower of B'dus : for 
they ai(‘ biiiit with a studied leferenee to tin' tour cardinal points; 
and the iwo, which have been opened, ronlain eaeli a dark central 
eiiandu r, wliicli answers to tlie similar chamber mentioned by 
Herodotus .ts eoiistnicted in the bearl <d'the Babxloiiie pxramid. 

4. Oil l!i(‘ same principle aie buill tlu' Imliau pxr.imids o*f 
Tanjoii', Uiougli, in llieir pro|>orlioiis, Ibex are liigbei in reference 
to tlieir tiase than the pyiamuls cd' (ilii/a. Kaeh is fiaim'd with 
many steps: each has a dark elianihi;r in ttu‘ iiiletior : and each is 
buill will) .1 relation to the four eaidinal points. 

I). 'I'lie I'.gjplians how'cver dni'iiot alwaxs eoiisti net tlieir pyra¬ 
mids with many steps ; it,is w'orthx ot (disei vation, that <me of the 
pyramids ol’'"'.iccaia bears tin same close atiiniix to the luibylonic 
pyramid as the ('holulan pxiaiuid of Mexico; Ibi it consists of 
four 'l«ps or boo sipiaic (ow.is piled om upon tlie,olhei. 

(), t>t iliis same pxramalal loiii., no doubt, were tb(‘artificial 
liigli-places >o lre<|uenll\ i:i( illumed in Hoix ril. Aafural hitls, 
wliicJ', were dcenieil natural copit s of tJie Judy mountain, xxere very 
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frccjuently iisrd lor tlir juirposc of Mic iificp : but flif zoul of .super- 
stilioii |t( :-|)"lu.illy ruisfd /zr/z/irV/V//bills hI.^o or arli/irifi' liiiji'-pluces, 
wbirh, i'!>- rit(ii|sl»*tcd, won* oiii|di>>i‘«l in tiu* sHine iii iiikt. 'I'lioir 
form ini ■•■rod tlii-m r\rellciil forlr(‘ss<>s: :ii‘(;ordiii^l\, the .stn'iiii- 
oii.s u'-.i'.: h i' m.ide by I ho ^ll’^it•■^ms to ('<»rlO'» and his fdllow- 
ors from i: o liioal psi'iiniid (d’Ihoir oii|>it<d cilv, wasbnl a ropotilioii 
of w Ir.d I . ' (xMiriod iniiiiy fonliirios Ind'oic in l’.do>fiiio, whon iho 
men of : 1,»" lit ni roinvd to I ho lower or pyruinid of n.iid-Uorith in 
.order lo do:i nd llienisolvos ii^niiisl Ihi' idliicK of Abinndi-eh.' 

III. idl iheso pyraiiiid.s wore eipialK oopK's of nioiint Mem or 
nioiinl \i ii.if, ,ind as exory natiiial iii^li-plaoe was sidl a oopy of 
t he .same holy mount tin, lh«-y wen* (‘aoh einplosod as an enorinoiis 
altar; (or, i'l absolute slrielness of speech, though thex wi’ie tlie 
priinev.ii oi.tiorios «»f l*atri.irrhism coriiipled into l'.i<;<iiiism, they 
can seau-el\ bo (ieiioininated ftmplcs. 

'I'iie liisl posidilnxian sacrifice was offered on tin* summit of 
nionni Ar rat bx Ihe lireat patriarch, who was preserved m the 
ship. Hence, on excry iniitativi* moimlain, xvinther natiual or iirti. 
ficial, sacrifices xxere devoteil to that jximcipal ln*ro "oil ; xx'ho xvas 
sani to be tin* father of’ thrx'c* s<mis ; and xxho, xxith si'ven coiiipa- 
nions, xvas revolted lo have sailed over a shoreh-ss oc<*an in a xxon- 
derfnl ship, f>\ the Hindoos called .and by tin* K^yptians 
and tin* (iroeks stxicd .in^n or Haris, for this piirpos;-, the 
pyramnlal altar xxas built xxilha flat lop; which stonelniies sns- 
taiin*il a s.icellnm or chapel, and xxhich at other limes xvas left 
XX holly naked. 'J’he snniinit of the chief px raniid of (ihi/a, thouuli 
from the enoiinons bulk of the fabric it seems a ni(*ie jioint to the 
t*ye of the sjiectator, is yet a stjuare plaltdiin of not less than tlnrty- 
tvxo feet. 

I\'. If then each pyramid xxere a copy of mount Vrarat, in xvhal 
manner oii^niated the ln*lief, that thv pi/raini(/s of ircrr thr 

lomba oj thr aitvicnl kinjrs of' the eonnlrj/ '' or how could the piiests 
inform their (irecian xisilors, xxhich xet 1 haxe no doebt they dixl, 
that cvifi,' If jit inn jii/ramid was Ihi stpiih/irr of a luri/ anriunt 

kin" f 

'lln* .nisxxer to this ipieslion is rcadilv .ifforded by the iheolo* 
I’ical system, xxhnh prevailed on the banks of the Nile; 1liou'_',h it 
xvas tin* xeix rexer'e <d’bein<; any xvay jiendiar t») that cwiinlry. 

I. It i.s Well knoxxn, that the worship of Osiris or 't'liainmn/ xvas 
of a ! inereal nature. In the (ylcbration of his mysteries, the yod 
xxas fiisl bcxx.ided as one dead : -and, after a certain time liad been 
alloxved to elapse, his sup|)o.sed resfoiation to life xvas cihhiatcd 
xxitli the most radons mirl' and Ihe m<ist frantie -acclamations. 
'To these rif(*s xxe haxe fie(|nent allusions in Si-riplure : Ibi they 
prevaiii-d in l*aK*sline,’" just as much as in l-^ii'ld- d'lie xxomen, 
xvliu xxi pt tor 'r^iaiiinni/, bexvailed the dead Osiiis or .\donis: and. 


' Judges ix. ‘10-11). 
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wIhmi llio Tsriiclifes into ilio idoliifrv ol’ llieir ixdjffihours, flirv 
an' .said lo 1:^1 v<: ral llie <)lll!riii"s o'l’ llu* dead. Tlioe are ac- 
cordii'i^Iv d< M Miiiiial<‘d, I>n iIh* aiicii'iit aiillior t'/’tin* Orpiiic Arjjo- 
lumtic'i, ///(’ laitu'ulations of f/ie J\u;i/plifnis and the sacred obsequies 
of O'iiris. 

'I'lic i;>od(', in \\liicli tl>e> wt“H‘ crli'iiratc’d, «as lld*>. 

In tiK'iiKH \ oi' (>siri>< iieiii*; <‘<)i)i|><-ll( d to into an ark )iv 

'Pyphon (»! tin r\il m'niu^ v>l tlir utnan, an iinayc of llic* yo*! was 
annnall^ plarrd in a Imat <<oapf'd like tin- lunar crosct'iil, wiiicii ^\aji 
•<(*1 afloat n))on tin* '•i!i- oi lln- ifemney, of Iv^yptian in\lliolofiv. 'I’liis 
Iioat wav ilic it| tln>di it \ • in wliirli aiiai^ witli tin’ st*\<*n 

othrr ni«*a1 i/odv of jln; (-oniiiiN, in- uio wont to In- |)ain1(‘d sailing 
ovt'r tin- walor-i of a l)onndli-v~, soa. I 'ndt-i tliiv ;i<|H‘r-l, it wa-v di’- 
noinin:it«-d tin .'h: and n<>il,i.i^ < an In- nn>r<- l■\nll-nl, tlian that 
(J i' tin- ,'.ani'’ .i> tin* siilp /li^ho ol‘ tin- kindVrd lln-olo<T\ of 
niiido^taii. I>iit it u.is likt-wi'.e d« (-nn-d lln- ln^sti(- coiliii of' tlu' 
uod : wlu in-r, av an ('iitrain-r into ii wa-v <-st«'onn-d I In- s.inif a>. hi.v 
doiith, an oxavion fioin it was t-vlot-nn d tin- sann- as his nvtoi'atioii 
l<t liU'^ A<;n't-td'!\ tln-u-foM* io raicli a \ it \\ *■( tin; in. tli-r, wln-n 
tin- yod onti-ri-d into hi^ lloatinii toii.ii, was l.cwadnl as oin; 
drad, ainl was aii\iousl\ vtniLdil (i;n- -nah ln-il awax IVtnii llni 
si:^ht ofintntals: init, xxln-ii tii«: linn it-..1 'h'p t-ai.i'- tt> lainl, aiiTl 
xx In-n tin- i;od xxas fakt'ii out of it. In- -.x.’.s ;r|».n-cd .-ixt'i- as oin- it-- 
roxori'd from the th-ad, anil xx.iv tt-lc'r.ilt d as .nn- found aftt’r a 
loni; disa|)jK'aiaiu-o. 

\(-i> litllo iK'iit'ti'ation is inn-t-ssai x to dt-xt-h.ji tin- inr-anini; of 
this millions <-cn-iuon\. 

Kx'rr> pint of tin- f.ihh-tl i.hara'-li-i of ()sins th-nioiisl latcs hini, 
so far a.s his hninainlv is ooiut-rned, lo lx- the -iiipiinal \oah. 
Noxx, in tin-allonoiisioi; phr.i'Xoh.'^x o( anliipiilx, tin- xu-al jia- 
liiur(‘h, xvho was lln- t-hn-f In io iicil and tin* ii pmtil tthh-sr kinj^ of 
t-Vfi'x nation, xxas said to the tn.t td tnie xxtnhl .iinl to hohtnn ayaiii 
iiiti> aiifxtin-r. Ileiu-etln <iik, xx.linii xxhitli In- xx.ts ior-a st .isnn 
ftnut-alt-tl, xxas ol' conr'e xuxxed ;<s his llo.ilin^ t-oliin ; anti his 
lilii i.ilioii Irom the ark xx.is his ristorati.ni Itt lilt-, oi his letnrii 
frtini the lealnis of llailt-s. >intli 'pt-enhiliotis ohx lon'lx made the 
xxtn-viiip of i'ox|>l funereal. O.siii' x\.is ht xxadetl as one tli-iid, xvheii 
lie t iilt'ied jnlt> In:, shi|> tn his lloalni*; coflin : .ind In- xxas vxt-h onit-tl 
as ton-res|.>>i-t-tl fitiin tin' dt-atl, xxiun his ark t..iint- to lanil and 
ixht'ii his nn.i^^e xtas takt-n out tdji. 

d. It this tihxitnis t'splaiialioii of tlie t-t-rennniy retpiiretl an\ ctni- 
iirin.itioii, xxe shoidti find it iii*lhe knnlreil f,ild(‘oi iImtlostaii. 

Osiris, or . as Ills ijamt- is properly xxiitlt-n') Isiri.s, stanils eon- 
ijvctt d; 111 the tlsetilt»i:N td l-'^xpt, with his t-onstn'i /s/x .nul his ship 
Ari^o ; Jiisi as Isirani, in the theolony of 11 in^losl.iii, stands con- 
uecled witlijiis eoiisoil /m aiitl his ship Ar^ba.^ I’tir, in the iheo- 
Itigv of l'-!i\|d, the ship ,/rij’n vxas dt. einetl a loi ni tjf Isis: and 
hiris is (inveil into it h\ the fury of Tyjxlioii, who is iionestly con- 
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fossed to be a personification of the Ocean, and who is said to 
obtain the sover( iL'nt> of the \\'hi‘le woild after Isris has taken 
refu^M‘ in (he .siii|); uiiile, in the tlieoloiry of llindo.stan, the ship 
Arg/ia is similarly deemed a form of hi; and hu'iira enters into it 
at a time when the whole world is overw'helmed by the wafers of 
the ocean. Siu h a coincidence both of names and of arbitrary 
eircninstances cannot be accidental: it is not more evident, that the 
htvara and the /.v# and the ship Ar^ha of Ilindostan are the hiris 
and the Avis' and the ship Ar^o of Kf^vpt, tlian that the one le^jend 
IS expianatory of the other. Ibd there cannot be a reasonable 
doubt, that the letjend, of Iswura entering into the ship Argha 
U'hen the' IVhole earth, is overflowed bp the ocean, and of Iswara 
and Argha being wet amor phased into tivo doves when the waters 
retire, is the history of the, general deluge given in the peculiar 
language of the pagan biero|di.<nls. 'riieiefore the paialiel legend 
of hiris being driven into the ship Argo by the fury oj the mur¬ 
derous ocean, and the funereal ceremonies which were founded ujion 
it, must also relate to the history of the general deluge. 

V. We iihall now begin to perceive tlic reason, why each 'lygyp- 
tian pyrandd, though like eveiy other jiyramid a copy of mount 
^fern or mount Ararat, was yet \ery truly, according to t/uir 
theological speculations, tb'clarcd by the priesthood to be the tomb 
of a M’l'v ancient king of the country. 

If the ark was the allegorical cotbn of Osiris, mount Ararat, 
where the aik lested iiianv weeks before his liberation from its 


dark interiot, would of course be his tomb: and, us that gloomy 
iuiorior rcseud>led an inimeiisc and dark-'Oiue eaveiu, it was mysti* 
cally denf>uiiuated a cave in the iiioiiutum itself Hence originated 
those legend'', w hicli we frerjiienlly meet with, of the arkite family 
being pri'seived in a great sea-girt ea\ern during the prevalence of 
the deluge; and hence natural eaxerns in natural higlejdaces came 
to he deemed peeult.tily .';Ki<‘d. lieu tiicrefore a pyramid or an 
artificial high-place was to be constructed, it was always furnislied 
with a dark caveiiioiis i liamber: and, as iiiouiit ‘\i:irat was at once 


the altar and tin; allegorical tomb of the patriarcli; every p.yramid, 
thongli iiscii sacrifn.iaiiv as an altar, was not on that aeeonni the 
loss .esteemed bi-) tomb also. But the patiiarcli, under the name 
of Osiris, was the ie[)ule(l lii'st king of Egyjil; just as, undpr some 
other name, be was tlic reputed first king of every other country. 
Hence die pii<-stboo<l, truly eiioiigb according to tlieir enigmatical 
mode of expressing tlicinsclves.'^lohi llic in<|usitive Cireeks, that 
each pyramid was the tomb of a very ancient king. By this ancient 
king thei/ meant the hero-god Osiiis, and his tomb was sueb another 
tomb as ibe Cretans showed for the sepub bre of llu'ir eliief hero- 
god/an or Jiipilci;: but'the Cireeks took them literally; and 
tiienee handed down to posterity, that the. pyiainids were/iVcr/if 
tombs of (ertaiii lUeral l^g\^^tian kings. 

VI. TJjc funereal charucter of the pyramids of Ciliiza is no way 
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peculiar lo them : the very same funereal eharaeler is ascribed to 
other })yraiiii(ts ulsn in other countries; and doiihlless the same iii« 
terpretation is t<> he f'iven of it, wherever it occurs. 

Thus, accitrdintr td Herodotus and Strabo, the pyramid of Baby¬ 
lon was indirt'erenlly called the temple and the tomb of Belus : thus, 
throughout Circece, those tumuli, whu li were reported to be the 
tombs of the luTo-gods, were deemed ..Iso tludr temples, if the 
term can properly be applied to artiticial muntiforiii high-places : 
tims, among the Celts of Biitain, each high'|)lace of the ship-god 
Hu was t ailed liis : and thus, at the present da>, the pyra¬ 

mids, which lliroiigluiut the east are dedicated to the diluvian 
Buddha, and which are declared to he copies of the holy 
mount Mem or Ararat, are said to he at once the temples and the 
tombs ()f the god : whence the priests ficqiienlly sliow as relics 
certain fragnieiits of hones, which they give out to* he portions of 
the sacred hones of the In ro-^od himself. 

'I'lie fiieek writers therefore did n<»t so mncli err in handing down 
to us, that the j'yr.nnids of Bgv[»t were tombs; astheyeired In fan- 
••\ing them to he literal tombs ot the ancientkings of the coini- 
lr\. 'I'ombs they doubtless were : hut they were the t»mihs of no such 
lileial kings, as Cheops or M>< erinus or (’ephrenes. On the contrary, 
in strict accordance with the funereal worshipofthe old pagans, they 
weieeach tlie niystii-al tomb or high-place of that reputed iirst king 
111 evciy prmiitixe nation ; who by the Kgyptians was denominated 
Osiris or Ammon or Phtha ; by the Chaldeans Jiclus or Oannes ; 
by the Vhenu'Mms Adonis eit Thammuz; liy the Hiinloos 
or Menu or hxvara; by the Celts Hu or Di/lan; and by the Mexi¬ 
cans Fitzli-Putzli or Mexitli. The dark central chamber was the 
allegorical sepnlchro of the god : the level platforin on the summit 
smoked with the sacrifices ilcvoted to him. 'I'he same ])latforin 
was frequently used also as an astronomical obsiuvatory ; for the 
dcnionolatry of the Centiles was insepar.ibly bicndi d ^witii their 
astrolatry. It is to he feared, that in every part of the world these 
gigantic altars have been polluted with human blood : but the 
Mexicans to the last ofteretl up men on the <ummits of their own 
national pyramids, which their traditions avow to be professed imi¬ 
tations of the mountain where Xelhiia and Ins family were preset v>cd 
during tlip pipvalence of an universal deluge. 

VH. Such, was the theory relative to the pyramids of Bgypt, 
which I was induced lo ofi'er in my work on the Orif^in of Pni'an 
Idolatry; a theory, not lightly or tancifully adopted, hut regularly 
built on the known worsliip o>l the country, and on the rational 
principles of induetive comparison. A late veiy interesting disco¬ 
very has completely established this theory, and Ir^s set at rest for 
ever the imich agitlited question of the design and use of the py¬ 
ramids. 

On the. 2d of March in the year 181S, the long-closed pyramid 
of Cephrenes was opened by the skill aiul perseverance of Mr. Bel- 
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zoni. fjke tlic lur^e pyrnniicl, it was fouixl 1o contain a dark 
chani1)(‘r and a stone .sart'opha^us: but the'sarcopjia^iis, instead 
of lieiiii:; eiiipis, ^was o( ciipied hy a few hones. 'I’hese h(»nes, ac- 
coniiiiir lo llie vulgar notion that each pyramid is a literal load) of 
a literal l•'^^ptiall so\ereii»n, w»‘re naturally enough supposed hy 
Mr. IW'l/oni lo he human: and the cpicstion was now thought to 
he determined in favor of the old opinion handed down to ns hy 
the (ireek writers. Sorm after the opening of the pM'amid, however, 
it was entere<l hy Major rit/-('larenee ; who saerile»ion>lv hioni;ht 
away with him a portion of the supposed veiierahle remains of the 
primeval (Jephrenes. So roval a fragment of the inighlv dead 
could hdit none, save a roval eahinet. '^I'he ang'isi Imne w.is j.*- 
vcrenlly presenle«l to the Piince Regr nl: and tin* Ihinee e«'mmir- 
ted the relie <d’ Ins defnnet brother sovereign, hig with the ta’e <d* 
Jarring system'., to the inspec-lion (d'Sir ILverard Home. N(*t more 
fatal to the antirpie shield of the renowned Dr. (Jcanelins i\ is the 
iinpions scouring (d' the i leanly honsemaid, a scouring v^hieh eon- 
V'erttil the a*rngo-stripped hu< kler into a sconce, than the iiispec- 
ti(m of an accoinplishi-d Kn”lis|i surL'eon pio'ed 1<» the thigh- 
hone of ('eplirenes. 'J'he relic turned out to he, not the hone of 
A MAN, hut the hone of A (ow. 

\1II. ^ cl, lM»wever ludicrous according t(f <mr modern notions 
of hovine iiignity ina> he the bathos prodoct.l hv this whimsical 
circnni.staiicc, it would iiavc presented nothing rnlienloiis to the 
mind of an ancient Kgvjrtian <leeply imlmcd in tl.e jcligioiis sper il¬ 
lations of his country. 

• rrtini time to time, Osiris vva.s supposed to luei.me incarnate in 
the hody ot the sacred hull .^ln^uis•. and, whencier that venctaled 
animal died, another, distiiignished hy ciilam m.iiks well known 
to till' jrricslhood, was diligently sought for ni order to supply the 
jdace ot the defunct. When such a hull was at length fliscovend, 
he was inaugurated with much soloinnliv : the si.nl ol the gori vvas 
forthwith believed to enter into him: and he v«as thence wordiip- 
ped as the visil»h‘ image of Osiris hiniself. We have received trom 
J)io(lonis Sienlos a e nrioiis acconnl''ol the mode, ni wInch eveiy 
newly toniid Mmiiis w.is floateil down the Nile in tin* my^tcrimis 
r»aris : and, on the Itemhinc table, we may still behold the ligure 
of the animal standing in that holy navicular eotlin. 

It was one of these heslial Avatars of Osiris ito adopt the leclmi- 
cal ! Mignage ol’the kmdn'd theology of Hindostan\ that was com- 
iiiiitMi attei Ills death to the daVk sepnleiiral cliamher of the pyra¬ 
mid asiTihed lo Ceplirenes: the hone, hronglit home hy Major 
ril/-( iareiue, and at liist mistaken for the tliigli-hoiie of an Egyp¬ 
tian fing, was y'vidi'iitly a none id the sacreil hull Mneuis : tlic 
.sni'co] h.igiis, tint,I coni'amed this curious ami "decisive reiniuint of 
the amm.il s skeleton, was tlie sliip Argo executed in stone (hy the 
Greek.- lienoiniihited I/k stone .ship of Dionusus), which was at 
once tiie ark and the reputed eotlin of Osiris: and the pyramicl 
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itself, like llic pyraipid of Hubyloii, tlie pyrainiii of the Mexican 
Cliolula, and flit' numerous p>rami(is (iedicati'd to Huddha, was an 
artificial c<»py ‘>f tiu* sacred mount of the ap|ndsi-i 

Kxactly llie same remarks apply also to the laiqer pyramid of 
(.'lieops, the inteiior of which has lon'» heeii acccssihle. 'fhvre the 
stone Arjfo is empty : hut, when we coiisiiler the length of lime 
during w hich the pyrami<l has hecn open, it'is not very ditiicnlt to 
account for llic disap))earan'''e of its contents. In the course of a 
few years, the Argo «>f the pyiamid opened hy Mr. llel/oni will he 
as emj)ty a.s its fello\>' : the example of Majitr Titz-Clarence will 
soon, no douht, he follow(‘d hy suecee<liiig travellers: and the 
hones of the holy hull will all find their way to the cahinets of 
Europe. 

IX. Most prohahly the sarcophagus or na\icular coffin in the 
larger pyramid oitce contained the hones of another Mneuis : though 
I think it not unlikely, that it maif have held the hones of a man. 
If such how'e\er were the case, the man was no king of Egypt: 
for in- it (dtser\ed, thougli the discoveiy of tlie hones of the hull 
'Mneuis'within the pyramid of ('ephrenes ellectually demolishes the 
notion that the pyramids were iilcral lomhs «>f /i7c/y// kings, the 
discovmv of a human skeleton in the same place would not have 
oterturued the opinion tlial each |>yramid was a mystic tomb of 
Osiris. 

1. Throughout a large part of the east, liuddha, who is the 
same mytindogical character us Osiris under a ditferent name, is 
devoutly l»clie\ed, e\en at the present day, to become incarnate, 
both in the successive l/aiiias of Thdiet, and likewise in many 
other Lamas of inferior note who arc to he found in various n'gion.s 
of Asia, 'file naliiial consi'qiienee of this eircumstan<‘e is, that 
certain hones are shown at cac-h pyr.iinid of ihidilh.i, as the sacred 
relics of the inearnate god. I say thr natural vansrqmncr, he- 
canse there eamiot he iniieli doidit, that the human hones thn.s 
e\hil>it<‘d me tin- hones of those deceased Lamas, who iluriiig their 
life-time were supposed to he Avatars ol the ih-ity. 

Now the successive incarnations ot liiuhlha in each hninan Lama 
dilfer oiiU in a single jioiiit t’rom tin* successive incariiatioii.s of 
Osiiis in each bovine Mnciiis: every Avatar of Hmhilia is a man; 
every A v.itanof Osiris was r/Aw//, IJnl, though Me /m wi may he 
vlill'erent in ilie two eases tt'f’ xupnsliiion is radieally the same. 
If then Osiris was ever supposed to hecoine incarmite in the figure 
of a man, tin* identical Mijicr-tilion, which plaied the dead body 
of llie hull Mneuis in the si-|)ul< iiral cliamln‘r of the ('«-plireiiic py¬ 
ramid ; wmild veitamlv. have placed the dead body of the man, 
who hail hem reveienei'd as the fleshly veliiele tif tlie gml, in the 
sepulchral eli.imher of any other pyramid. Iloiiev’, even it a hiiinuii 
skeleton iiiste'.pl ol'a hoviin- had been fuiind vvillim t!ic pyramid oi 
(Jephreiies,' I should have eonsldeied it as no salisiaetory proof, 
that the pyramids were literal tombs of the literal Egyptian kings. 

\ OL. XXI. Cl. .//. NO. XI.I. n 
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Anulogy would ralhcr have Ird mo to concludo, that a liuTtiaii ske¬ 
leton, so situated, was not the skeleton of‘ an aneieiit'kiii^ who had 
caused the pyratfiid to be budt as his tomb; but that it was the 
skeleton of the nian, who during his lite-tiine had be«’n deemed an 
Avatar ot Osiris, and who thence after his death was placed within 
the mystic tomb of the go !. 

*2. I have said, however, that very possibly the sarco|)hagus in 
the larger pyramid may once liave contained the skeleton of a man; 
• thou<.di oil this pr)iiit nothing positive can of course be asseited : 
and I have moreover saiil, that should this have l)e«M) the case, I 
should have concluded the skeleton to have bclongc'd to some 
Egyptian Lama, who was given out to be an incarnation (d' Osiris. 
It may be proper therefore to state the grounds, on which 1 suspect 
that Osiris, who was said to be incarnate in each successive hull 
Mneuis, was sometimes fabled to be also incarnate in a man ; just 
as Huddha is feignetl to be incarnate in every successive Lama of 
'riiibet. 

My authority for this supposition is a very curious passage in 
Herodotus. 

That writer tells us, that, at Chemmis in the Thebaid, there W’as 
a celebrated tciujile i>f IVrseiis, square in its foim, and doubtless 
('according to the universal principle of the Egv])tian buildings) ex- 
hibitiiigtlie fijiure of a truncated pyramid by the (i<‘cIeusion of its four 
walls from the perperidical. Witlim the consecrateil iiiclosnre, which 
seems exactly to have resembled those consecrated inclosures thatstill 
surround the oriental pyramids of Buddha, wi re the shrine and sta¬ 
tue of the god : and the inhabitants ofChemmis aiiirnied, that the di¬ 
vinity himself often appeared both in the comilry and in the temple. 
Sometimes the priests pretended to find one of his sandals, which 
was of the gigantic size of two cubits: ami, whenever that was the 
case, it augured a year of uiiusiial fertility.* 

What t'ae C'bemmites told Herodotus was, I dare sa\, perfectly 
true. Perseus was the same character as Osiris : or, to speak more 
projierly, one of the many names of,Osiris was l*tr.sius. Hence, 
because Osiris was set afloat in an ark during his annual commemn- 
raiive festival, the Cireeks, who received a great part of their na¬ 
tional superstition from I'.gyjit, had a fable that Perseiu* and liis 
mother Danae wi're likewise set afloat in an ark upon the wa'iers of the 
niigb^v deep. At Chemmis then, it seems, Osiris, venerated under 
the i..mie of 7V7'srw.v, was su}>()osed to become incarnate in the 
body of « ; as, in other parts of Egypt, he was siqiposed to 

become incarnate in the body of a bull. 'I’his pretended human 
Avatar of the god was pk.inly enough llie person, who, as the 
(^hemmites told Hcrodqtos, often appeared both in the country 
and in the temple'. The superstition in short of Chemmis was ex¬ 
actly liic same, rs the superstition which still prcv »il.s in Thibet: 


' llciud. llisi. hb. ii. cap. Ul. 
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and tlu‘ curious circ^inistaiicc of flic saiidid suflicicntly 

proves the iifentily of Jjuddha aud IVrseiis. As the Ki;y|)tiau 
priests showed llie vast sandal of their nationfti ^od ; so do the 
Huddiiie priests, even at the present day, ptmit out to tlie venera¬ 
tion of the people various preteiuled inipressious of the gigantic 
foot of their favorite deify. 

3. If then tlie precise superstition, which now prevails in Thibet 
and various other renions of die east, ever prevailed in fjgypt; that 
is to say, if Osiris was soinelinies believed to beeoiiie iiiearnate in ' 
the person of tf M/rn, *as iiiiddha is believed to become incarnate 
in the person of the 'riiibetian Lama : uothin<; can be more clear, 
than that the same religious speculations, which caused the sepiil- 
tiire a dead /;»//within the pyramid of Cephrenes, mii'iit eiptuliy 
caus<‘ the sepulture of « dead man within any other ^lyramirl. But, 
in tins case, llu dead man would not be a lilvrul L^^ptian feint': 
lit would obviously be neither more nor less than a reputed hu¬ 
man ^iratar of Oairis, who was fabled to be the earliest king of 

... 

lleiicV, il’ the pyramid of Myc<‘rinus should e\er be openeil, 
and if// human skeleton should ever be found within it ; the eir- 
cunistance must assuredly be interpreted by the alreadi/ known 
circumstance that a bonne skeleton has been found within the 
pyramid of (.'ephr/'iics. I'or, since the pyiamids must all have 
been erected under the iiiHue.uce t»f the ^ame idea, whatever that 
idea was; aud since the discovery of a bovine skeleton in the sc- 
]iulchral chamber of the Cephreiiic pvr.imid is palpably fatal to the 
vulgar notion, that the pyramids were literal tomhs of literal kings: 
we may be sure, that any human skeleton deposited in the pyramid 
of Myceriiiii.s (should such a thing be herealier discovered) must 
have been deposited there under the impression of the same reli¬ 
gious idea, as that which led to the sepulture of the bull Mneuis 
within the pyramid of Cephrenes ; aud coiise/pieiitly v/e may be 
sure, that any such human skeleton would not be the skeleton of 
an Kgypliaii sovereign. . 

-t. As vet however im human skeleton ha.s been discovered in 
am/ of the pvramids : nought has been found save the bone of an 
unfneki/ itirLi. ; aud this bone is placed in so provokiiigly preefiii- 
nent a stiltiou, to wit, the ini/.stic eqfftn itself in the rerif heart of 
the pyramid,'iUaX no reasonable iloubt can be entertaiiieil that THK 
BUi-L was the primary object of consideration in the construction 
of the edilice. 

Had a human skeleton been found royally jiaramount in a more 
costly sarcophagus, while the ske letoiis of different animals reposed 
around it in lower iiiid less splendid sarcophagi; it might at least 
have been a plausible conjecture, that the liumau'skeletoii was that 
of an ancient king, while the bestial skeletons were tluc^e of aiii- 
tnaU wliicli'liad been slaughtered to accompany their master to the 
nether,world. But instead of any .such iiuagiiied arrangement, a 
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itiiigle solitary cofliii ib discovered in a suporU chamber, which has 
been ascertained to lie under the very ajiexof the |>yrAtni<l: and this 
cotiin, to which dlone the post of honor is given, has been found 
upon examination to contain, not the bones of a man, but the 
bones of A BULL. There cannot therefore be a shadow' of rdtional 
doubt, that A bull was the creature, in honor of which the Cc- 
])lirenic pyramid was constructed. But w'c may be sure, that no 
such labor would have bi‘en undertaken in honor of A bull, unless 
with a reference to the peculiar theological aspect under which the 
h^lgvptiuns beheld that animal. Now we alt know, that A buli. 
was deemed the living image and the corporeal vehicle of Tiiii god 
OsiKis. Hence it follows, as clear as the day is light, that the 
post of honor in the pyramid was given to THE buli., because he 
was deemed an Avatar of 'riiE god. 

Thus at length we are brought irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
each of the famous pyramids of Bgypt was a mystic tomb or high- 
place of that Osiris, who was anuually bewailed as dead, and who 
was annnally committed to what was inditl'erently styled his ship 
and his coffin : thus conseipiently we are also brought to the nega¬ 
tive conclusion, that the pyramids of Kgypl were not literal 
tombs of certain ancient literal sovereigns of the country. 

X. Two corollaries result from this discussion, which are much 
too interesting to be passed o\er in silence. 

1. 'I'he one is, that the peculiar su|>erslition of Egypt must at 
least have been as am-ient, as the erecli«m of the pyramids. 

Nothing is more evident, than that the pyramids were built for 
the identical purpose, to which we lind them applied : for it will 
scarcely be contended, that the pyramids wervjirst built, through 
mere wiiim or accident, each with a dark central ch.imber in its 
very heart; and that, irhen so bmit, they weie cmploi/ed as «on- 
venient sepulclires for the hull Mneuis, though tlieii foinuh'rs had 
designed them for no such purpose. Hence, in exact accordance 
with Holy Scii|)ture which dt'sciihes tin* isiaelites m the wikieiuess 
as bowing down lufi'ie the bestial image of the hull Mneuis, we 
must carry hack the houne su|K'rstilioii of Egypt to the earliest 
postdiluvian ages : for, e\en m the time of Herodotus the father 
of^jireek history, the pyramids were an object of antiipiarian won¬ 
der and speculation. 

Q 'The other is, that the sepulchral w'orship of Osiris or Buddha 
or Adonis or Belus, as the sivim* aneienl character was variously 
denominatt'd in vaiiotis countiic.?, could not have been more recent 
in its origin than the dispeision from Babel. 

It is suthciently clear, ih.it the pyiamidrif Babel was construct¬ 
ed under the sa.ne religious impressions as the pyramiils of Egypt; 
for there is loo gieat a reseinhi.uice between them in matters arbi¬ 
trary lo have resulted fiom mere accident. Of this, the ancients 
were fully sensible : and, as all the piimeval nations wire remark¬ 
able for their vanity, the Egyptians, instead of deducing their theo* 
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on the Tijrmnid of Cephrencs, 

lo^y wlij^’li i's llifi true mofle of aecouiitiiiij; for l!ie 

idoiiiilY of tlifi tixi s\st('iiis, pn’tendrd llrat the Habyluiiiaiis had 
borrowed froii! l/itui. (leiiee ori^riiiated the idle li'^iiieiit, that llelus 
wait an !-],•>%ptian, and that out of pure philanlhropy li< left his own 
countiv and traxelled to llabylon tiiath ■ ini^ht iiistruet the Uabylo- 
nians in the hcienee and theoloj;\ of K«;vpl. 'I he fact was, the 
1\!'%pliant plain!Y enough saw', that in all feadiii^ essentials their 
own pM'ainids were the \ery eonnlerpart of the Rabylonie [tyraiuid, 
and that their own superstition was the ineie double of llie Raby- . 
Ionic .siipeistition. \thiit then was to be done in this einergeney ? 
They boldly elaniied the Rabyionie Reins, whose pyramid on the 
banks of the I'nphrali s was at once his tomb and his lii^h-'place, as 
their own connliyman : and, iia\iii^ i>iveu him the ^od (d‘ the sea 
for his father Jin usual alle^oiieal oiiffin ol the ship-ffod), they 
sent him to teach the less learned Rabylonians what all the while 
they liail had heibie the Mi/.i<iim weic a nation. 'I'he trnlh of the 
matter was however exaelU the r<*verse. Instead of the theology 
of Rah^ion eoming frmn lygvpt; the iheolog^ of l'!.gypl, like the 
kindled* theology ol'ail tin* other pagans, eann* from iiabylon, that 
Moi iiMiof harlots and abominations of the eaitli. 'I'he original 
Rahylonic towei was hegim by Nimiod before the dispersion : and 
the vi'iy nature of its eoiistruetioii, lar unlike that of the easily di- 
lajiidatcd house temjdes of (.ireeee and Rome, would elfeitually 
prevent its ev aiieseeiiee ; for it were just as rational, to talk of one 
of the Lgy|iti:in pyiamids tumhliiig down ami disappeaiing, us to 
talk ol tin* evaiieseenee of the huge Rahyloiiie pyiamid. 'I'lius left 
uiiiinisln*d hy Nimrod, it reni.inied for many ages. At leiii'th, when 
Rabxloii oiiee moie laeame. tin* stat ol empiii*, it seems to have 
heeii repaired and eanied up to its originally intended height hy 
the niagnilieeiit Nelniehadne//ar.* 

Now liom such pieinises the eonelusion, whieh I would draw, 

is this: 

As (/ir building of I he E'^iipltan ptjrtutiids iieeessaiily supposes 
thf ainadi/ cutili/i^ suju'i'fililJoH to u'hicli fhti/ werr devoted; so 
tfie building •>] the liabijlouie pyramid eipially supposes the pre¬ 
vious e.ii.\teine oj a biudred superstition which in fact ^ave rise to 
its constraclion. Agieeahly to the just opinion of the ilind'oo 
theologians, t4ie pyiamid on the banks of the llnphrat(‘s, an artiji- 
cm/moiintaiir raisevl 111 a Hat eoiintry wheie there are no natural 
nioiintains, was the lirst-ereeted ee^n of the holy iiiuiiiit Meru or 
Ararat. 


' See this inteiestiiy'topic disrusMMi at (‘oiisitlorablc in my Horae 

Mosaica*, book i. sect. i. cb.ip. ."j. ii. 7. 2d edit*. » 
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« 

NO. vni. 


I. Tn a ghostly legend cited fioni \fatthe\v Paris in a late Number 
of Blackwood’s hldinburgli Maga/iiie (Vol. vi. ji. cS.).), the appari¬ 
tion of a person deceased is made to say to his surviving friend — 
“ I am plunged into the sniphurcons gulph ol hell ; where, so long 
as the stars roll round the pole, and the waves of the sta break 
upon the shore, I shall continue to be tormenti'd for my sins:” a 
manifest, thougb singular plagiarism, from the conelmliiig line of 
■f'laudian’s Hufmus, where Minos is introduced as passing a sen- 
liMiee of condemnation upon the object of the poet's invective: 


-Agitate ilagellis 

Trans Styga, trails Erebum : vacuo mandate baratbro 
Infra Titanum tenebras, infraipic rccessns 
'I’artareos, nostruniqiie Chaos, <pia noetis opaca* 
Fundainenla latent, penitus(|ue unmersiis anhelet, 
Duifi rotet astra jxdiis, feiiani <lnm litlora venti. 


II. Instances of alliteration from ancient authors:—Horn. Od. E. 
? to. i’l-Vo’e T t'TroTro/it'ecin, utii fT-ttOfiijf 'lOurey. Y. .j.'i.j. (npMyi) 

I'fNikyiurroi irapetfii. (An instance ol a somewhat 
diff’ereiil kind oi’curs E. toi' b' \iOiuTnor urtwi' kpfi'wr *Eio- 
Tj/Af.dfc tK ^)Xvfiti)v OjOfwi' ’oV.) The following, or nearly 
the following, (for we (|UOte from memory,) occurs in one of the 
latter books of Livy:—“ Prius«piam privlores proficiseerenlnr, jiro- 
digia per ponlifiees procurari placuit.” It may perhaps be conji'c- 
'ured, from various passages in their works, ilrat the L.iliii poets 
exercised'’a licence in alliterating with llu' letter r, which they did 
not extend in the same degree to any other letli-r. Can anv infe- 
rcnce lie drawn trom tins circumstance, if true, with regard to 
their pronunciation of that consonant t 

III. Edinburgh Review for Nov. ISll., art. Bovd s'rranslations 

frdin the (ireek Fathers. “ St. (iregory, in the Funeral Oration 
upon (.'lesarnis, says, that the tears ol Ins mother wele silbdiied by 
plii't'Sophy —iirTbijLiirois rrj (jjiXurra^ui ^—but this is loo iiiatter-of-faer. 
foi Mr. Boyd, who remlcrs ity “ her tears aie diicd by the sweet 
breezes of philosophy.” p. The critir nnght have traced this 

cmbellishnient to the pages of Ins coiintrym.in, \Valter Scott— 


'Fhe le-‘r, that gather’d in Ins eve, 

He. lelt the mounlaiii breeze to liry. 

Lr/r/y oj t/ic Lake, Canto iii. St. xix. 

Another unauthorised addition, ipioted in the next page, appears 
to be from the stores of a modern writer on infidelity. 
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IV^ T<) tln! fonnor instiincos of nietrital lines add Tac. Ann. iii, 
i'J. Si (|n«s propiii(]uiis sanguis, aut Tides sua— 

V. iMilfoni (^Ii^l, ol Greece, V'ol. vii, p. 4(>, note) in relating a 
series of transact ions l>v wliicii Dionysius llie elder and his party 
uhtained the supreme power in the Syracusan state, obseives : 
“ T he worst irregularity that thedete.iled party could impute, was, 
that Dionysius lepeatedly' incurred the j i'Uidty for proposing the 
removal of the generals before the exjiiration of their term, and 
that IMiilistns had the insoh nee to rieclare himself ready to ))ay it 
as often as it might> be incurred. That IMiiiistus would be so im¬ 
prudent seems unlikely enough.” ^Ve notice this passage, less for 
Its own sake, than as exemjihfying one of our historian’s' peculiar 
characleiislics, which may be iletincil an unwdhngness to believe 
that any peison of eminent abilities can evei have been guilty of a 
rash or absurd action. This dis|>osition may be *trace(i in many 
passages of Ins work, as in the jiarts which relate to the lives of 
'riicniisloclcs, Alcibiades, and others. 'J'he act here attributed to 
Philisliis by the historians of the o|)posile |||rty, so far from being 
iinjnol»af)le, appears to us rather in character, when considered a.s 
the act of a vonthful statesman, in a deniocracv like that of S\ra- 
c.nse, and heated by the tumult of ))arty ; and this consonance 
would seem to be an argument in favor of its authenticity. 

V'l. (Kdipiis, in Sophocles, speaking of the ])lace in which he is 
to die, says, addressing'I’heseus : 

Toiiroi’ <V’ fill TTOT avOpUfTTWl' Tll'l, 

fji'lO' au k'tKtvOt-', fiifr tv on Kfirni tottois. 


And again, I. I.VU), referiing to certain other particulars connected 
with the same snbp'ct: 

--(li'-f'n a'le'i ets TtXos 

Tov Cijr rw nfMxjiefirarM /.lOk'M 

m'lfuiiy ‘ i) cV u'ie.'i tm 'iriavri ^ctici'UTio. 

See III the notes to Scott’s Lay ol' the J.ast Minstrel, a similar 
tradition relative to the tomb ol' the celebrated magician, Michael 
Scott. * 

VII. 'The dying reply of Anaxagoras to bis friend is well known: 

wfws Tur ^vrT(j»of)uuyT(t, on twi ^tyrjs TtXFvnJ, I bnTtij^oOn', ofioiu 

cfTrie »/ ft.s KfiTuljums. A very similar story is related of our 
own Mowaivl. 

VIII. In (’l iss. Jonrii. No. XL. p. ">‘>‘2, a work is mentioned 

nmler the title of “ Veb-ris Media* et Ter-ia* Monnmenta.” Is the 
proper ii.iiiie J*n\sitt, wliieb oceuis not nnfreqnently in modern 
Latin, sanctioiuMl by ,any ancient writer? -In p. t*.?, six lines 
from the holtoni, lor “ nivcve laeerta*,” read nivei lacerli.”— 
Misc. Chiss. No. VIL, same number oi Class.^Journ. p. .'II I*. 1. O', 
for fti-re'wr n'.nl avnLy. I*. .‘5 lo, eight lines fioni the bottom, for 
“ vel,” road “aut.” F. ^.'>0, 1. 1.3, for rcAii ^vfifxa^oy. 

p. 3.>1. two lines from the bottom, dele the second period. In 
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the same arlicle (p. S), by a singular o\crsiglit, a couple of verses 
were quoted as j)arl of an aix-ieut Seandiiiavlan poaii, translated 
in lilaekwood’s Valbihurgli .Maga/iiic, which supposed piece of 
aiiticpiity, mi a closer ius))oetioii of tlie article in which it was con- 
tained, was discovered to he merelv one of those satiric.\l jeux 
d’esjwil, which (as it will he reiuemhen'd) were jieriodically levelled 
from the page's of that facetious work against its ehler couipetilor, 
on occasion of the literary schism which gave hirih to the former. 
This is recMirded for the iieuelit <»f future collectors of miscel- 
taneous remarks. To Milton's imitation of liWiipides’s iiXIov kuvmv 
nnftis, (Misc. (^lass. No. V I. Class. Jourii. \\\\ 111. p. vJ.W.) add 
a inod(‘rn writer (Litmary Pocket Book for 18i<>) who descrdies 
“ the early sun striking iiiagiiificently into the waim mists, as if he 
measured them with his mi^hti/ rule.” 'To the illustrations of Jo¬ 
sephus’s fitK{n')h fite ytif) 7/1', K. T. A. add the following from one of 
those repositoiies of original reflection and imagery, our old 
writers: “Ills soul,” sa\s Puller, speaking of a perstni of small 
stature, “ had hut a sl^it diocese to \isil, and therefoie might the 
better attend the elieciual informing thereof.” 

I\. 

I. Judicium Ilerculis. Pragmentum. 


Merserat unda diem, et Iremulas quatientia llamnias 
Astra suani exjilicuere vicem. per amuma ipiieti 
Ituris iriaccessos petiit Tirxulhia salt ns 
Progenies, foutemque adiit, qiieiii populus alhens 
Luxuria fuliorum et opacis texerat umhris. 

Mens ihi veiitura* diim ingentia teiii[>ora \ita; 
Prospicit, immeiisoquc Jr.eret stiipefacta lahore ; 
(’(eruleus suhito nitor et jucundior aer' 
llluxit camjiis, niveaque jier aera \este 
Cincta dea .illapsa < st, sceptroque insignis ehurno. 
Perque humeros laMes, pt'r caiidi<la pectora nullis 
futerfusa doit gemmis coma, consciiis lionet 
Aer, et nemora alta tremuiit ; fo'lis ipse reiiiilet, 
Attollitque vada, et placidis immurniuritl uiidis. 
Ignea qiiuin riitihe mitesciais iuinina frontis 
Accessit jiropior juveni, et sic voce locuta est: „ « 

“ line ades, o inagiii soholes Jovi», o iio>u la ti 
Spes cceli, et sacr.e duduiii cxspectate cohorti! 

Sint procul insani emtus, quos ilira Voluptas 
Piiniosa ducit de\exa per avia tmda, 

Attonitosque agit, ct .‘‘iuiulis furialibus urget. 

Non dulces epulas, 'J’yrii iieque somiiia lecti, 

Nee freiiiitus.ira;, ('t tacituni sub pectore a'liiorern, 
Nuinina nostra da hunt: ulind super letliera Virtus 


* ClauJiau. 
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Monstrat iler liclla, et ca‘'iis, sa*v«)-«(jiu’ hiboies 
^Je diilre j)ris<*f|ueri', t*( patrii bcmulo ardua < 

“ JIm.cI fafi!»‘a })ra'ln'iil ailifiis, s?acia'\<i'patc5cnnt 
Spniitr I'oivs : illiu* ilar. 

(^iiari* ai'o, iiiiiil i.r Jam iiiiiif ai-f iiimM'f ito^lra', 
S<)||icitciiii(|iie irani, f't diibii rc^r pectoris a'^tus. 

» • . ^ f • • 

“ Kiinijir inoras : »a^•iti^ propcraiit OI>Iivia peiiiiis, 
Oniiiiaipu.' a'trriia cosidiiiit iiiorialia node : 

Sola iiih'r piopria s<- Inct* Im fur 

('l.iri fama aniiiii, iiudoiiKpu* rcliiupiit iii('rti;i]i, 

(’()Hiiatas<|ue pdit srdo : \«‘lnl ijiiirns ales 
.T'llictii Jovis, iiu-rpfo (jiivim Hiu liial a'llier 
'riii'hiiK', c! Ill toto doii'oaiitiir nnhila raiiipo, 

Siii;»it, faimiiK'iapir s('ian.'< iii'^riim ana nir-a 
i'.ri^il ad SoltMii pniiia>, iiilactaipie noeft' 

Porvolitat spatia, Miiniua iiihit a'llicn* Imiini.” 


9. (rrajfmniliim.') 

() till (]u;v('iii)<|u<' pn’ ana niiis 
liiinoMiior t'oiiassc iiiri v.i«»aris 
\])prtnis ilorwiii, Inn ui'.ipic ligi'i, 

Sylvia, pl,lllla^: 

Si -5 pirnir Ivlix uIm('iiih|iii' inavi>, 

Si>5 jiricor loto inihi voi'di* Iclix, 

Jiiiu'ta mi (pMiiidam piivrili ad iiiiiitii 
rn'lu> aiiioK'. 

ft •* 

IFi.liiiiuMiluiii dv aiiiiiia littiii \iii corpoie cxcrdniti 

111c, iiixidntdis rmi(‘tii'5 lioiiorihiis, 

NcMiipic ri'iiim liht'r :ili<'iu'»>, 
iMollc iiitnim ncii (jiiictus 

('arpir'ilcr, M)tiitiiiiu|iie iiiiiiidi, 
laipsii-sqiie Militt r pra'lcrnnitiuni 
Kxaudil aiiimriim, liaud .sn iis ac trcii 
Vialitr cx alia rccliiiii) 

‘ K\i!;iiuiii l)il)it arcc niiiriiiur. 

8 

y ■( A t- ■* • 

\. Paraili 1 jias.-ia^Ch continued. 

J. Janupic volaiKs apicnir ct latcra ardua cernit 
Atlantic diiti, cteliiiii tpii vertice fiilcit: 

Atlantis, ciiK-luin ashidue cui nuhibus atixs 
Piiiiferuni caput <*t \cnlo pulsatnr ct imbii; 

Nix liuiiicros iiifiisa to£;it : tiiin fluiiiina Micnto 
Frajcipital seiiis, et glacie riget liorrida barba. 

Virg. JEn. iv. ‘ 2 - 46 . 
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\ !>iiniliir picture occurs in f^rd Byron’s Manfred: 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, * 

TIfey crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, iti a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow. 

Around his wai'.l are forests braced, 

'J'lie A\alanche in his hand. 

‘J. Nullum miinen abest, si sit prudentia. Juv. Sat. x. 1. penult. 

Crabbe concludes one »)f his tales (contarning an account of a 
spectral warning) with a somewhat similar yrwfir]: 

If onr disiretictii tells us how to live, 

We need no gliost an helping hand to give ; 

But if dis< retion cannot us restrain. 

It then appears a ghost would come in vain. 

Tales of the Hall, Vol. ii. p. liSa. 

Ill the Phanis''a; of Euripides, the dying Polyniccs says of 
liis brother ; 

(plXm yup, lytver, itW' ufius (ptXos, I t/i >. 

Is this the same soit of feeling which (.’assius attributes to Brutus 
in Shakspeare i 

Strike as thou didst at (.'lesar; for I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
'riiaii e\er thou lov’dst (^issius. Julius Ctesar. 

t. Albi nostrorum sermonnm candidc judex. 

Quid nunc te dicam faceie -? 

An tacit uni sylvas inti-r reptare salubres, 

Curantem qiiicquid dignum sa|>iente bonoque est ! 

IJor. Eib, 1 . Ep. iv. 1. 

P<*rhaps ( owper had this jiassage in his <‘yi‘, when he wrote, in 
the interesting skeleli of his own situiition, contained in book ill. 
of the Task 

- With few associates, in remote 

And silent w'oods I wander- 

Here much I rnniinale, as much I may. 

With other \iews of inen and manners now 
Than once, <!tc. 

The passage of Fletcher referred to in a criticism on another part 
of the same passage, (Misc. Class. No. \II. Class, .lourn. \L. 
p. 3ol.) as the possible origin of llie lines “ I was born of woman," 
&c. may be heie subjoined: 

-^ Sure I am mortal, 

'J'lie daughter of a shepherd ; he was mortal. 
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Aiu) she who hiire me mortal. Prick my hand, 

Aix^ it will f)h’ed ; a lever !)hake» me, ••iiul 

The Nelf-same wind that makes llie \omm lambs shrink. 

Makes me a-cold. 

Faithful Shepherdess, Act i. Sc. 1. 

See also Shyhn'k’s well-known com|)lainl in the •Merchant of 
Venice, 

.3. In an acconnl of the Sikhs, abridged from (’olonel Malcolm, 
we are told that “ Nanac (the foumler of the reli.^ioii of flu; Sikhs) • 
taught the omnipoten' e of (tod, and that he dwells not more par¬ 
ticularly 111 one place than atiollier; for, when reproaclxd once by 
the Mahometans lor l,>ing with his feet towaid the house of (rod, 

‘ 'I'nm then,' said he, ‘ if yon can, where the house of (J(n| is not.”’ 
'I'liis iiobir' sentence coincides with the seninneiil ex|)res''ed in the 
well-known passage of Lucan (Phars. i\.); 

F.stne Dei tempinm nisi leria, et jionlns, et aer, 

Ft co'liim, el virtiis 1 ‘ 

Again:* “ lie himself was din clod (by the Dcits i to jnit on armour 
that will hurt no one ; that his coat of mail was to be that of nii- 
licrstaiiding ;—that he was to light with valor, but with no other 
weapon tlian the word of (iod.” Compare I'.phes. vi. i;} —1.3. 17. 

“ M lierefore take unto you the whole armour <»l (loil;—Stand 
therefore, having >onr loins girt about with truth, and ha\ing on 
the breast-jilate c»| rightconsness; and your feet .slioil with the }»re- 
paration of the gospel of peace -and take the helmet of salvation, 
and the swoid of the Spirit, which is the word of Cod.” 

6'. Dextra mihi deiis, et telum, rpiod missile libro, 

!Smic adsiiil. fV/g'. Jin. 77.i. 

Drydeii improves on this : his hero, in the Virgin Martyr, swears 

* 

— by the gods (by Mavimin I meant;. 

7- 'O r't -Mbnepti Karo/lpoiry Kut k'nTn<j>tyyfi tov \ 

htt' ftiwit.i fn'i~of)a\. Longin. de .Snbl. \\\iv. Hence perhaps Smol¬ 
lett, of Lord (’liatham : “ It (his eUxjuencei llashed like the light¬ 

ning of heaven against the ministers and sons of cot rnption, blast¬ 
ing where it.sinote, and withering the nerves of opposition.” 

8. til [l-TTOi] lybitkoufTtii (Tfiifiia wiipiyei // yrtiOals 
pit/ i^itpoviTir, ti’nre vuvkXiipou ^iptis, 
orO' iTnrnbtafittn’, oiire koWtjrwy 


* 'I'Ik- clmiiix ill this passage of Liieaii veseiiiMi-s that in Is. I\ii. l.i. “ For 
Hill?, saitti llij; high and l«ft> One tliat inlidhiieth orcfnil} i dwell in Iho 
high and hifly place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
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fifrutTrptfhrwmii’ Ktl yi«'r fis rri fiaXOt^kU 
yuids e^wr <,'tiiKHs lOuroi I'fioftar, k. t. \. * 

A siiiiiliir <ic<-in «i soincwlnTo in oiu* of Chiipinan’s 

phi}’*!. J.onl l*M'oii\ liiirs ;iK‘ not irrt-li-Viint. 

(hir<* nion' upon tin; \v;ilt'rs >«! oiift* iiioji'! 

An’d !li<‘ \\,»•.<*!> Ixnind iteiUMtii mo a fitocd 
'I liat lvnovv.>« it» ridoi. 

('hU(h‘ Ifarold, iv. St. ‘2. 

The ^erin of llie simile might he contained In IloiuerS aAos iVTcee, 
r]Uoted on a former or cation. 

r 

<). Sorrows <lestroj ns or tliems«*|\es. Sir T. J»ro\vne. 

All sulfi-riiig dolli ricstrov, or is deslro\’d, 

I'A’n f)y tlie sulferer. 

Lord Bifvon, ( h. Harold, Canto iv. 

10. — Paler oianles ra*s*)rnrn 'J’artarus nmhras, 

Nuhe ca\a, landr'tn arl inenta’ speetaeula pugme 
Knntlit: sumnii nigreseunt culnnna monlis. 

f al. Flaec. 

So Stalins, onoctasionof the single coiiiliat hclween I'leocles 
and PoK nn-es ; 

Ip^e <ino(|ne ()g\gios Jiionstra ad gentilia in.inei 
'I’iiilaicns [!<(lor poila jnhct ire reelnsa : 

INiontdnis insidnnt patrii.s, tristi(|ne eoioiia 

Inlecere rlieni, ef vniei sna r-rnnma gandent. 'fhcb. \i. 

.South«‘> (Notes to .loan of Are, A’ol. ii. p. I7;i,) has (jnoted a 
passage tioin Mav’s Supplement to l.ncun, wliieli lie slates to be 
an imitation of the above lines of \ alerins I'lacens, but whieli 
liear obvious marks of having been, in part at least, sugge.->led by 
lliose of Statius. 


(LECILIUS METllLJJ S. 



AN IiNQUrUY 

i)/fo the Op'miom of the ancient ffehrars, respecting a 
future immortal L.Astcnce. 

^njrr nn dv n«3 nmr2 Nnn 

: D'nrr 

^ Sfp/nr Jkkarim, /. iv. c. 31. 

WTroK'ctrai ■wT'j Hy()i)u}Tr(ns aTToihwth’, ptra Toiiro Kfu/ris. 

lleh. i\. Q7- 


(iliOTius, Sjx'iicci', ^(:lrsiK)m, and Warlmrton, coTic'oii’od (lie 
proiiii'jL*.'. of find U) (lie carlv Nraelites (<» Iiavc liocn of a temporal 
nature, .and did not nna;i>int’ llii'in to have been iiitlnenced h^ 
higher motives, or have extended their hope^ and ideas beyond 
tliis present transient stale of (liini^N. lint this opinion appears by 
no means warrantetl by Seriptiire: from fictaehed passages, siipei- 
ficially examined, sueh a slalenieiil may, imieed, seem inferrible, 
thou<;h a more acenrate s)ii \cy of j^irallels in their natural con¬ 
nexions with ])reeedin;!^ and snliseijiienl verses will readily exhihit 
the f.dlaey of this exlraordinarv doctrine. 'The (Jentile world in 
the earliest leras reeorde<i by history, and in the most ancient, 
specimens of wild and priniiti\e |)oet]y, is a demonstration, that 
(he'belief of a fntiiie state was iiidelildy impiinted on tin* hiim'ni 
mind by the ('n*ator; and from the expeetali<»iis of immortal re¬ 
wards and punishments, exactly i>r<»[M*rtionc<l to the \irlnes or de- 
Jimjuencies of this life, we liave every reason lo suppose that these, 
originated in some dixine conimmiieation made lothe eadier mem¬ 
bers of the linmaii race. As sacred history assures us, that the 
Clhahleaiis, Syrians, and I’.jiyptiaiis, in ptirticiil/ir, practised their 
.superstitions, ami of j’our-e acerediti’d the (abb’s on which they 
were foumletl, before the compilation of the IVntateuch, so we have 
incontrovj'rtihle authority that this main part of their theoloiry ih'en 
existeil. Since it must, therefore, have been a well-known doctrine 
at the p«’rio<l when the Israelites sojouimd in K^ypt, it was in no 
ways leijuisite for Moses to enter ifito a minute detail ol it : if lie 
refers to it in the same manner as In* refers to other established 
facts, it wdl be suflicieiit to show, that in his lime, the idiildreii of 
Israel lookeil foiwanls fo a fuluie state: nor may wc <leem it ctni- 
trary l<i re.i-ion to presume, that (iod revealed it^lA Ad.im and the 
Patriaiclis, m some of those manifestations of his presence leconled 
by the iiispjird penman, and liiat when the earth’became peopicdi 
each colony in its emigrations disseminated it lar and wide. But, 
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it Tiisiy he admiltr’d, that althonirh it was ra’-rivcd as w<dl by the 
apostate tribes of idolaters, as l>y the servants of the, trcie (iod, and 
coindied under vibious syniholsand alie;>;ories, the niinutiie of it be> 
came more and more aeeiirateiy apprehended under tiie instructions 
of the pn>phets, until it was e\plieitly revealed, ami distim-tiy pro- 
niul^atitl by our Saviour, who broiijrlit life and iminortahty to 
by his Ciospel. 

The promise of redemption, believed in every ajre of tlie Jewish 
C'hiireh to be fulfilled in the days of the iVlessiah, was not simply 
understood to appertain to this life, but to'an existeuee to come. 
Adam hanlly inferred the ree<)very of the terrestrial |)aradi>e frotn 
the prouiise mad<‘ to Kve ; he assuredly eoneei\e<l it Ic) e\teinl to 
eternal bdieily and cummmiion with the Supreme Reiii^ in another 
world, lienee, the New 'J'eslament marks a stroii" antithesis 
between the type and the anti-type; the natural father of the 
human race, as well in it as in the rabbinical writers, is aptly 
denominated the first Adam. The Son of (iod, the spiritual 
Father of mankind, and author of everlasting litis is stiled the 
second Adatn, called in Cabbalistical lan^ua^e llDTp □'7N.* Moses 
Huddarshan, (Her. Habba. xwiv. ()7.) aecortlinijly, weaves this 
ancient doctrine int(t the fable of iMi'Ssiah the Sou of David going 
to Kippbd, the angel of death, at the gates of bell, when the cap¬ 
tives therein confined, beholding the light of the Messiah, exult- 
ingly, deemed the |)rophecy in Ilosea xvi. I t. accomplished, and 
expected immediat<‘redemption, as it is written, JTIOOI *T'D. 

in the same ancient woik we read, that redemplicm was, of old, 
undcrstt)od to be two-fold ; one species from the servitude of 
nations, the other fiom the angel of death. In the nanative. of 
man’s creation, Moses distinguishes between the body created after 
(rod’s image from the dust of the earth, and the soul communicated 
to it b\ the breath of (lod : and this distinction is repeatedly en- 
forcetl in ^'>eripture, where this dust oi body is exhibited as returning 
to its original earth, and the spirit to that Divine F,ssence from 
v\liicb if proceeded. , 

We know not the extent of the e.nlv levelalions, but w'l* find 
some, l)y way of eminenee, slilei and a striking contrast 

maintained between "lltQ and HTl. winch is also continued in 


the New ^restament. l‘'.nocli was most singulariv translated 

np*? 'D “fijn "jpnn'v-Abraham 

is said to ba\(‘ “looked for a city, v\liich bath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is (iod on this subject our Saviour expressly 


declan*S, Tre/n eV ri/s ai'tiffr/'/reois rwe ovk rti't'yj'wre to fniOiy 


i/fuv vizn Tov (")eoy, \tyovTO',' 
'Iflnoo., Ku'i o ("J.-fii ’l<o.(»‘/I ; 
aXXu f erw r. Jacob, in hi 


fi/u (f 

O i; K t.<TT IV o (0 


WpfKtilfi, K’d'i u 0 eds 
14 S, (") f O s r C K/r 10 


s sublime propliecv, looked forwartls 


to the vaKatioii of Jehovah, and predicted the time and family of 
Shiloh. Moses Bar Nahliman and Kabbi Becliai, cniphatically 
name Tins ; and it may be remarked, most gtne^ 
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rath/, that wherovor llio Hehitw Scii|»tiin‘'> niotilion a j>eiM>ii living 
ill till.* coinnian(iiii(‘iits ot' fjoii, tiu* Ciialili'e iMr.iplira'I^, Alien 
I'lsra i/i part it ular, i\nii indeed the tnllet-livt* hdriv of lahhinical 
eunniientatoi'sy expound the phrase iiv everlasting life, and vice 
versa, hy everlasting death, whir' appears the most satisfac¬ 

tory explanation of these terms in the New Testament, llabhi 
Hcchai avers, that when Balaam iin|iiires who shall nnmher the 
dust of Jaeoh, he alludes ; > the resuscitation of the dead, and 
Kabhi Menahhem on Niim. \v. saxs, that the impenitent shall 
be KTRRNAi.LY puiiislied. 

'File p.itriarrhs aie cited by the apostle I'aid, as living in hope, 
and dying in full assurance of tin* promises : these promises must 
liiereforc have been marie in tin* reM'lations recordcil m (M'l.'i'sjs; 
iAIoses, the autlior of tin- I’l'iitateuch, who conversed with (iod, as 
no other man dni, D'JS □''9, “ hod respwf mi/o the rerom- 
pince of the venuird, and cliose rather to suller aiiiicfioii with the 
people of <iod, than to enjoy the pleasiin's rd' sin for a sriison ; 
cndnrinir, as sr'ciiig HIM, who is invisible and we may presume 
that the translation of Mnoch, before arhiuci'd, was iiitemhrl to 
aflbrvi to a degenerate rare a full corroboration of this doctiiim, in 
the same iiianuer as that ot l^hiiih, on the revival of n lj<:ion after 
the riestruction of the IVaalites, was calriilatrri to confnin the 
Israehfr's in it, at a latrT period of liistoiy. \\ Imnevm-a patriarch 
is said to die in the sacred text, the lahbiniral commentators 
most fir'ipu'iitlv represent him as gathered to the righteous souls of 
his fathers. The belief of a future slate lorms one of the funda¬ 
mentals of the Jewish faith. 'Flie 'ralinml deduces it from the law, 
the ju'ophets, and the hagiogiaphists ; and .loscpli Alho, in Sepher 
Ikkarim, paras, iv. c. on what authority I know not, main¬ 
tains, that lOisia and the coadjutors, vvhirh tin* Jewish fabulists 
have given to him, in all Ilinr formularies cd blessing, r\< laimed, 

Kusebins (l’ra!j>. Kvang. 
L\l. c, remarks, 'Oper yt .Mwct.’/v Trpwrov (idriiarm' twnrtnv 

tivni Tip' (r oyt^fH'iiTToi ■ofiifTtiro, cikoi'h <j»iiiJii\ inrofi^tlr iivtiiv 

(■hcv. Oiigrn iirgi's as an argumrnt against (!elsus J. v. p. ’JtiO.) 
that this doctrine was in their earliest infanev tainiliar to the Jews ; 


7n)\ikov <''t 70 npu yntnn kot avp~\iipMnei rou \oyov ^uu~ 

fiKf-aOiti iiifToo^ Ti)t' n)s otioi'OTntv, kui ret wtto y/7>' I'lkiUhin'lpm, 

kd't rav Tiftuk Tiiiv Ka\i7)\ pyjituikortin’. ( iamaliel, also, the instructor 
of St. I’anI, is introduced in the 'Firfiniid, as jiroving the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead I’roni each of the three divisions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In that most ancient commentary I’esichtha, fparas. 

HMI', this doelrirte is established I’roin tin* law ; and the 
(iemiiva ot Jeiiisalvm cites Dent. \\\t..l(». xxmi. dj). as evi¬ 
dences, that it w.is inculcated in the law, and passages too obvious 
to require ciUilioii to support it from the pio|)hLts and hagiogra- 
phists. Tlfe Targuinin of Jerusalem, and oi Jonathan the son of 
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Uzziel, proclaim, continuHlIy, a future slate’frora tjie text of the 
law. 

Temporal rewards and punishments would have hecn inadequate 
to rcliiiioiH purposes, and would have op])osed hut feeble harriers 
to idolatrous defections, and other infractions of the Divine Law. 
The tirni persuasion/>f the mind alone, that man shall he rewarded 
or punished accord ini' to the deeds done in the body, could have 
ensured a permanent existence to reli(>ion, and enforced statutes in 
direct op))osition to many more ancient customs. How could the 
dc\out Israelite, meditating on the attributes of Ciod, and inferring 
from his own Scriptures the divine ori^iii of his soul, have read in his 
laheruacle, TO*? mPT', (K.xod. xv. 17 , IS.) without the 
sure ami certain hope of jilors anil of immortality! t’oidd he, in 
fact, hase believed his nation to have been planted, “liTl, 

and in the sanctuary, which his hands had established—if, observ- 
in" the transitory machinery of afl'airs, he knew nothin<; of relri- 
f)Utivc justice beyond thin;»s temporal? It is positixely certain, 
that he looked beyond the present constitution of lhin»s. th.it he 
expected an everlasting mountain of inheritance, and .sanctuary 
“not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,'’ where .lehovah 
should reign for cxer anti cx'er. If w’e attentively consider the 
nature of (Jod, from temporal judgments analojiy will argue 
spiritual ; things seen are to the iinpiisitive mind evidences of 
things not seen. In like manner, the various blessings and punish- 
ments mentioned by Moses manifestly pretigured thosi' that will 
be attendant on man’s future coiidilion. Me cannot imagine so 
total a blank in the Mosaic system, as we must observe, if whilst 
other and debased nations were insirneted in this important truth, 
the Israelites alone, to whom the law had been rexealeil by the 
mouth of (iod, and attested by extraonlinary appe.iraiices, were 
loft in ignorance of it. We dixcsl the types .iiid allegories of this 
ritual of’their most excellent otHce, if we couceixe the Israelites 
perfectly unacquainted xxitli their recondite and anti typical im¬ 
port. 'I'liat sabbath of rest, oidaim'd to be kept lor a }>e>'petual 
covenant throughout their generations, as a lign between lliin and 
them (“ l/ccaiise in six datjs God made the lirarrns and the earth, and 
rested on the sereiith, and was rej'reshtd,”) was, undeniably, re¬ 
ferred to that future sabbalisni, anticipated by the patriarchs, and 
thii- appreheiidi d by all tbe .lexvish xvriters. 'riiose peculiar riles 
of sanclifMng the roiigrci>atie.ii, and sepaiatiiig them from the 
<Tenlile xxoild, iDDl^lpD mH' had puiposes far extending 

Irevond the ciicuiiislaiit es c^'lhat ])eople, and xxere gradually better 
known as the days of the. Messiah appioViched. 'i'he veil of the 
atonements and expiatory sacrifices of the law was pierced by 
thinking men of that dispcusalion : the institution of the 

^ txb of the early Aiabs, and the cities of tt luge, were strong in¬ 
dications of further divine intentions. Passages in the Sth cli. of 
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Deuteronomy would alone determine the Israelites to have received 
this reveliitiom: ■|DnT7N3 could not refer to tciiipuraiitics, 

but must siguiTv, that God here tries and proves men to qualify 
them fur a celestial condition. In the 32nd Ch. we read like* 
wise, “Oh I that they were wise, that they understood this!" 
DiinnW ! and from the 33th and 36th verses, we cannot 
but infer a future judgment. According;,’, hi the 29th verse of 
the following chn))ter, those who adhered to these statutes, are 
stileii miT3 jTKnj D;r. 

DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 

Rlagdon Rectory. 


ARABIAN SIORV. 

^Ve promised in a former Number (xxiv. December, 1813, p. 
2('0) some account of the Arabian Story entitled Keid al nesa, 
“ The Stratagems, Frauds, or Cunning Devices of Wtirnen," more 
happily expressed in French, “ Ruse des Femmes,” by Moiis. 
Langies, the celebrated Orientalist, who has published it with the 
original text at the end of his “Voyages dc Sindbftd le .Marin 
(Paris, 1814. I8ino.) Of the Kcid al nesa we now oiferun abridged 
translation. 

It is related that a young man of graceful stature and beautiful 
countenance resided formerly at Rughdad, where he was most dis¬ 
tinguished among the sons of the merchants. One day, whilst 
he sat in his shop, a lovely damsel ajiproached : having looked 
at liim she perceived written over his door these words: '‘There 
is no cumdng equal to (hat of men, since it surpasses the cunning ef 
women.” “ By my veil then 1 swear,” said she, “ this man shall he 
the sport of female cunning, and he shall change this inscription.” 
On the next day she retiirned, most richly rliessed, ami attended by 
saany «.laves ; under pretence of purchasing some article, she seated 
hciself in the young man’s shop. “ V(»u have beheld," said 
.‘-he, “the gracefulness of my person -can any one presume to af- 
tiriii that 1 am humpbacked! ’ at tlie same time she uncovered 
juirt of her ho'-om—the young Merchant was fascinated. “ I appeal 
!<»you,’ coiitijiued she, “whether I am not well formed —she tlien 
shewed him her finely turned arm, and her face, which in beauty 
equalled the iiioiin when near its fo'urteenlh ui^ht; .saying, “ Aic 
these features marked with the .small pox \ i>r who shall <lare to 
insitiuate tliat I have lost the u.se of one eye?” 'The Merchant 
requested to know' her t'easoiis for thus cxpn‘iiig to his view so 
many cliarnis, genivally concealed under a veil. , “Sir," said she, 
“ 1 am rendered mi.seiable through the tyraiiiiv of niv father,a sordid, 
avaricious lytiii, who, though ahoniuling with riches, will not ex- 
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pend the smallest trifle to establish me in matriinuiiy." “ Who is 
thy father iiniuired the Merchant. “ He ?s the j*i'and Vddhy," 
replied she, and ,tlieii departed. The young man in a transport 
of astonishment and love, shut up the doors of Ids shop, and has¬ 
tened to the tribunal where he found the Magistrate. “ 1 come. Sir,” 
exclaimed he, '*to demand in marriage your daughter, of whom I am 
enamored.” '‘She is not worthy,” replied the judge, “of so handsome 
and so amialde a mate.” “ She pleases me,” said the young man; 
“do not oppose my wishes.” A coniiact was immediately eoneluded : 
the Merchant agreed to pay tive purses befl^ro the nuptials, and 
settled tifteen as a jointure. The father still represented how 
unsuitable the bride would prove, but the young man insisted that 
the nuptials should be ceiebrate<l without delay, and on the next 
night lie wa.s admitted to the chamber of his bride. Hut when he 
had removed the veil that covered her face, he beheld such an 
object f -may the [.ord defend ns from the sight of so much ugli¬ 
ness? for in her was comprised every thing completely hideous, 
lie passed the night as if he had been in the prisons of Deylem^ 
among the monstrous demons. At daw'ii of day he repaired to a 
bath, and having performed his ablutions, he returned to his shop, 
and refreshed himself with coflee : many of his acfjuaintances 
])assing by, amused themselves with jokes respecting the charms 
of his bride. At length the lovely form of her who had contrived 
this atfair, appeared before him. She was more richly and more 
voluptnously oriiameuted than on the preceding interviews; so that 
A crowd of pe^^olls stopped in the street to gaze on her.—“ May 
this day,” said she, “ he auspicious to thee, my dear Olu ed- 
dyn; may God protect and bless thee !" The young man’s face- 
expressed the sadness of his heart. “ IIow base I injured 
thee,” re])lied he, “that thou liast ill this iiiauiier made me the 
object ot tliy sport ?” “ From thee,” answered the beautiful stran¬ 

ger, “ I have not experienced any ail’ront, but if thou wilt reverse 
the inscrifktioii over thy door, I will engage to extricate lliee from 
every dilhciiltv.” 'Flic .Merchant instantlv ilespalclied a slave, desiring 
him to j.'rocuie (ntm a certain writer, an inscription m letters of 
blue ami gold, expu Msing, “ 7/inr is no cunii'ng equal to that of 
tvoiiun, sinee it surpasses and confounds the cunning of nnn.” 
Tlie inscription was soon traced, and brought l)y the slave to his 
master, who placed it o\er the door of his shop. Then, by advice 
of t)ic fair damsel, he newt to a place near the cilndei, wheie 
he concerted with the public, drfncers, bear-leaelers, anil tliose who 
exhibit the tricks of monke^ys ; in emiiscipience of which, while 
he was silting, tlie next mo"iiiig, drinking eoll'ee with liis father- 
in-law, the CrtV/Av, they eaiiic before iiim^ with a llionsaiul con- 
gratulaiioiis, stviii\g liiiiir cousin : the young mereliaiit miuicdiately 
scattered aimuig them hamlfti[.s of money. 'The,judge was astonislicd, 
and a^ked scvera\ ipiestions. “ My fallicv,” said the -ypiing man, 
“ was a leaeler of bears and inuiikeys ; such lias been the profession 
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of my family; but }i* 3 ivin;; acquired some wealth we now carry 
oil the biibiiie'ss of merchant!) with considerable success." “ But 
dost thou still," asked the judge, belong to' this company of 
bear-leaders I" “ I must not renounce my family,” replied the 
young man, “ for the sake of th . daughter." “ But it is not fit," 
exclaimed the judge, “ that such a person should espouse the 
daughter of one who, seated on a carpet, pronounces the decisions 
of law: one whose pi ligree ascends even to the relations of our 
prophet." “ But, my good father-in-law,” said the merchant, “ re¬ 
collect that thy daughter is my legitimate wife ; that 1 value each 
hair of her head as much us a thousand lives; that for all the king¬ 
doms of the world 1 would not consent to be separated fiom her.” 
At last, however, a divorce was formally executed—the money 
which the merchant had settled was returned - and he, having ap- 
plii <! to the parents of her v\lu) hid contrived thii stratagem, ob¬ 
tained the lovely damsel in marriage, and during a long siicecssiori 
of M iirs, enjoyd the utmost conjugal felicity. 


0\ THE SCIENCE OF THE EGYI>TIAi\S 
AND CHALDEANS. 

I'MtT VIII. [Continuedfrom \o. XXXIX. p. 4G.] 

It is remarked by Prochis, that fbe Egyptians indicated tbrougb 
their fables the secrets of nature ; and IMiornutus intimates that the 
inytliological traditions concerning the gods aie. rcconcilcable to 
truth, as tlicy were composed by the sages of antiquity, for the 
purpose of explaining the system of the universe by means of 
syml^>l? and a;nigriias. 'Hie more intleed we consider the iiiy- 
tliolog} of the EgNpti.ms, the more we sliall be coiuinced, that the 
principal object of its in\cnfors was to perpetuate the iiicniory of 
pliilnsophic^l resi’avehcs, and of si'iciitdie discoveries. Even the 
Greeks, who di<l luit possess the science of the Egyptians, were 
not alway:, inattentive to the intentions of those from whom they 
jirincipaily horrowed the eleiiieiits of their mythology. Their 
mixed fables, tliougli generally overcharged with poetical embel- 
lishmeiitj, yet olteii continued to exhibit ingenious allegories, wliicli 
related to agriculture, to astronomy, to pliyies, and to metaphy¬ 
sics. TliktS in the fable wbicli cliietly occupied tlie attention of the 
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initiated at Fdrnsis, Proserpine Ivpitied, in one sense, the corn, 
when it is sown under I lie surface of the ground; render another 
point of view the‘same goddess represented Nature, when the Sun 
descends to ihe lower hemisphere: and according to another in¬ 
terpretation, the allegory exhibited the soul, when it quits its pre¬ 
existent state, is nnifed to the body, and becomes enamored of 
material pleasures, as the spouse of Pluto forgot the flowery vale 
-of Elina, and took delight in the gloomy regions of Hades, 

But although the fabulous deilies of Greece were in many ex¬ 
amples considered as merely allegorical personages, yet the my¬ 
thology of the Greeks differed very coiisiilerably from that of the 
Egyptians. In Egypt, mythology was the oft'spriug of mystery; 
and was at once the private interpreter of science, and the public 
organ of superstition. Its exterior appearance jireseiiled nothing 
to the eje of the stranger but a monstrous medley of extravagance, 
absurdity, and incongruity; but as Lucian has observed, Tiiough 
be himself too often foigot the pn'cept, the aetiignias of the priests 
of Egypt ought not to be derided by the jirofaiie. Those priests, 
as we learn from Plutarch, jilaccd sphinxes, not without a meaning, 
before the gales of their temples; while in the interior of the 
sacred colleges they explained their .vnigmas ; showed that their 
mythology was only a syiiiholical illustration of the system of 
nature; and in lifting the veil of allegory discovered to their dis¬ 
ciples the revealed forms of truth and science. Mythology vvot’c 
a very different appearaiiec in Greece. There it became the 
favorite of the Miises, ami the ally of the arts. Instead of being 
employed to express in mnigmas the discoveries and the systems 
of philosophers, it was altered and new-modellcil to flatter the 
vanily, and to please the taste of a people, who were not imwilling 
to believe that their eountry had been the abode of the gods, and 
who,were more uticiitivc to the charms of poetry than veisant in 
the tiutlis of si iciue. Greece was represented as the country 
vviierc ♦lie. mythic traditions had their origin ; its kings and its heroes 
were easily admitted to the lioitors of the apoth'.osis; leal and 
fictitious histories were confounded together; foieignand domestic 
events were blended into one .lass of fabuhiiis incongiuity ; and 
a new Puutlicon p>se on tjie ruins of the old. and was soon filled 
by 8 crowd of Giecian deities, who were far from hearing an exact 
resemhlauce to theif prototypes in Egypt and the East, "v 
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From these observations it must, 1 think, be evident, that the 
fictions iiiveiAcJ on the hanks of the Nile were not the mere crea¬ 
tions of sportive fancy, like those which owed* their existence to 
the ])i)cts of Arcadia and Attica. Tiie deiiication of mortals, as 
Herodotus testifies, was unkuonit in F^ypt; though Eiihenierus, 
to flatter the divine Ptolemy, hao the impinlencc Ito assert the 
contrary, and though Diodorus had the weakness to believe him. 
'Pile learned Egyptians, when they were not misled into the errors, 
of maierialiain and atheiitin, wore monotheists in religion, and ideal¬ 
ists ill philosophy. They considered all the nominal fjeities of 
fable as meic symbols, which bore various meanings, aicording to 
the view which was taken of the allegorical histories by the 
initiated my thologists. Thus Osiris variously symbolised the active 
principle ~ the good principle—the Sun—the Nile—the patron of 
agriculture—the first planter of the vine. Isis represented some¬ 
times •uiiiver.sal nature—.sometimes the pas.sivc principle—some¬ 
times the air—sometimes the earth—.sometimes the moon. \Vc 


are therefore to recollect, that the same allegories, and the same 
symbols, expressed many diffeiciit things; and served to illustrate 
now the science of the astronomer—now the system of the physi¬ 
ologist—and now the theory of the nM'taphysirian. 

If was my object in the preceding article of this essay to show, 
that the Egyptians wore not altogether ignorant of the existence of 
thbse elements of ehments, i(TToi\f7n <TTvi\ei'bn) which onr modern 
chemists assume to tiiemsehcs the merit ot having first di.scovercd. 
I shall now proceed to corroborate my former stalenienls by ail- 
ditioiial evidence; but as this evidence, which is chiefly derived 
from the Egyptian mythology, has been furnished by Greek and 
Roman writers, it is nccess«ry that 1 make a few short remarks on 


the fidelity of their reports. I have then to observe that the writers 
of whom I speak, too generally endeavoured to assimilate the falile.s 
of Egypt to*tliose of C»recee and Italy. Osiris, for example, was 
the prototype of Diony.sius and Racelius, but the Greek god is not 
the same with the Egyptian, aiuf the Latin drunkard diflVrs from 
both. Buto has been improperly confounded with I^itoiia, and 
Bubastis with .\rtemuj and Diana. Oru.s and Apollo wen* both 
beardless youths^ both were symbols of the suji, and both were 
born ill a floating island, where the mother of the one .sought re¬ 
fuge fronsi' the pursuit of Typhon, and whcrc*the mother of the 
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other fled from the persecution of the serpent Python; hut Ofus 
made love neither to the daughter of a river, nor to the daughter 
of the ocean—he neither fell from heaven, nor played on the flute, 
nor flayed alive an unhappy rival, nor pulled the ears of a Phry¬ 
gian king for being a bad Judge of imisic. The Egyptian mytho- 
logy was of a‘graver cast than the (ireek ; and it is an error to con¬ 
sider the symbols of both under the same point of view. I have 
jikcwise to remark, that the Greeks and Homans, from their igno¬ 
rance of some parts of science with which the Egyptians were ac¬ 
quainted,^ have frequently mistaken and misinterpreted the symbo¬ 
lical language in which the priests of Egypt alluded to their dis¬ 
coveries in physics and in natural philosophy. It is also to be re¬ 
gretted that the Greeks have reported the Egyptian fables without 
attention to order or method; that they have blended together 
diflerent allegories ; that they ha\c eoiifounded various Egyptian 
deities, not only with each other, but with those of Greece ; a;<d that 
they have never preserved the original orthography in writing the 
naiiics of the stranger gods. We can only excuse them by saying, 
that when they made hut one partition of the world between Greeks 
and Barbarians, they were not aware of the treasures of knowledge, 
which, during a long lapse of ages, had been amassed by nations 
that were grown old in civilization, before their own had escaped 
from the nidciies.s of a savage state. They never attained to that 
degree of perfection cither in txj>erimcnlal philosophy, or in the 
abstract sciences, to which the Egyptians and the C haldeans had 
arrived; and consequently it was not always possible for them to 
explain the allegorical language, in which the sages of Memphis 
and Babylon briefly and obscurely rather hinted than developed 
tbeir systems and opinions. , 

Nothing seems more to have embarrassed the interjireters of the 
Egyptian aenigmas, than the symbolical language employed by 
the disciples of Hermes concerning almost every branch of chemis¬ 
try and physics. Tbeir doctrine concerning tiie elements appears 
especially to have puzzled the philosophers of Greece and Italy, 
lamblichus tells us that, according to the Egyptians, the Sun presides 
over the elements of gcncrati m,diid the Moon over those of produc¬ 
tion ; and that four of those elements are masculine, and four femi- 
nine. (f>e Myster. I. viii.) Long before the time of lamblichus, the 
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Egyptian dodrine Iiatl been thus explained by Seneca :—Mgyptii 
quatuor element a fecere; deinde ex aingulis bina,ii^arcm et foemittam. 
Atrem mnrem judicant, qua rentus eat ; faminam, qua nebulosus 
et iners. Aquam virilem vacant v'^^re ; muliebrem, omnem aliam. 
Ignem vacant masculum, qua ardtt Jinmma; et faminam, qua lucet 
innoxiua taclu. Terrain fortiorrm marem vacant saxa cautesque ; 
farmino' nomen assignant hnic trartnhili ad culturam. — {Quevst. 
Aafur. 1. iii ) All Wi i) i'i prettily iningiiicd, but iniicli ut' it has* 
no fotuuhitioii in I'g>ptian iiiytliulugy. According lo Iforapollo a 
hawk was the hieroglyphic for the winds; and if the w*ind were 
always masculine, how came Thueris, (Ti/phonis p(i!i\i) to typify 
the wind wh'eh blows frotii the south? Again it jjan scarcely be 
true that all water but the sea was called feminine, >incc Osiris 
symbolised the Nile ; nor it more consistent witli mythology, 
that njgge<| ground, rocks, and stones, were denoted as mascu¬ 
line, since the barren border <d’J’.gypt next Arabia was lyjiiiied by 
Nejibtys, the ince,>tuou'. wife and sister of (lie tenible 'lyplion. 

Seneca states that onl of each of (lie four elements the Egyptians 
inatle two,—the (juc uiasrnhne, and the oilier feminine. It is more 
natural to siip]>ose that they represented fire, air, earth, and water, 
as resulting from the combinatioiis of eight primordial elements, 
which they feigin'tl to be masculine and fciiiiiiiiie, because by their 
union tiiey piodiiced something ditfereiit from themselves. It is 
iirpos'-ihle to conceive why rugged land should be called mascti- 
liiie, or why a distinction of sexes should he imagined iietvveen 
salt and frcsii water; but wInn the chemist proves to me that both 
earth and water are compound substances, I can bear with the al- 
legiu’ieal language in whieli the elements, by the union of which 
they have been produced, arc called masculine and feminine. 
ThaUs, who had studied in Egypt, told the (irceks that fire, air, 
earth, and water, were not elements, but were compounded of 
elements. .*He told no more, probably because he knew no more; 
hut that his Egyjitian masters had formed a theory on this subject, 
a little less whimsical than that which is attributed lo them by 
Seneca, I sliall now endeavour to prove. 

1 hu\c alreatly obsersed, (Iral the allegorical and ivnignialicfll 
language of the*Egyptians upon the .subject in ijuestiou must have 
been very embarrassing to most of the Greeks, who believed that 
/*:e, air,'^caitli, and water, were primary and uncoinpounded clc- 
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ments. We cannot wonder then at the erroncon» explanations 
which they have given of the symbols, which represented the com¬ 
ponent parts of the nominal elements. Air and water, for example, 
are composed of aeriform eiernrnts, which the moderns callg^am. 
How these were expressed by the Egyptians in common language, 
it would be (iitlicull'to say; but 1 can scarcely doubt that they 
were frequently indicated in the fables, where the Greek inter¬ 
preters employ the words aWi'tp, &yepos, iryevfjin, &c. It was, how¬ 
ever, the fictitious deities of Egypt that were principally employed 
as the symbols of the natural elements ; and the component parts 
of air and water seem to me to have been clearly indicated by 
these allegorical divinities. 

Isis, according to the fable, fled from the persecution of Ty- 
phon, and concealed herself in the island of Chetnmis, where she 
brought forth Orus and Euhastis, who xvere confided by their 
mother to the care of Buto. It is obvious, however, that Isis and 
Butn were in fact the same, and that this last was only one of the 
names assumed by the goddess Myrionymos. We have already 
.'icen in the last article, that Minerva, or Neitlia, symbolised the 
air; and Plutarch tells us that Isis and Minerva were the same. 
Now according to the testimony of Porphyry, Latona, or Buto, 
was the symbol of the air, wbetlicr light or dark, under the Moon— 
Ttiv be VITO creXtiyrjv fwrtSofieyov Kai (TKonSofiiyov aipot, ti o’u/t- 

ftoXov. Thus Lsis, under the names of Neitha and Buto, symbol¬ 
ised the air. Plutarch says that the Egyptians called the Moon 
the mother of the world, and assigned to her a nature composed 
of both sexes. She is impregnated, continues he, by the Sun, and 
again emits and disseminates the generating principles into the air. 
This author would have adhered more exactly to the Egyptian 
mythology, if he had written Minerva, or Neitha, instead of the 
Mooii, and Pthah, or Vulcan, instead of the Sun. This ajppears 
evident from a passage in Horapollo, whose text, however, requires 
correction, as some words seem to be omitted, which I shall veu- 
tui*e to supply. "Wipateroy be ypupoyres [ol AiyvTrrioi] Kavdapov eat 
yvira Swypafovaiv, 'AOfjvav bi yvtra Kai KavOapov. Aokci yap avrols 
6 KOfffios evyearavat Iek re rot/ aptreyiKov Kai OijXvkov. 'En-i be rijs 
'ABriyds rr/v yvwa, {cai rov KayOapoPf exi be 'lltpaiorov rov Kdydapoy 
KOt Tiiv yvTra] ypa^ovoiv ovroi yap fidvoi Qiuv Trap* avrois apaevoOii- 

Xcti virapx"v<r<* The Egyptians indicate Vulcan ky painting a 
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beetle and a tt^ture; find Minerva by a vulture and a beetle; 

' Jar it seems tn them that the world is constituted out of what 
is masculine and feminine. Thci/ therefore paint the vulture 
and the beetle for Minerva, and the berfle and the vulture for VuU 
can, because these alone of the gods are deemed by them to be of 
both sexes. Let us tlien correct the language of Plutarch, and read 
—the Egyptians called 3I*nerra the mother of the world, and 
assigned to her a nature composed of both sexes; she is impreg» 
noted by Vulcan, and again emits and disseminates the principles 
of generation into the air. Ptiiah, or Vulcan, was feigned to^je the 
father of the Sun, and uas in fact the symbol of that ignis fabrilis, 
of which the Stoics have since said so much. This^od was also 
the sYuihol of the a.'therial fluid, which the Greek physiologists 
supposed to permeate the whole material world ; nor can it be 
doubted that he was considered as the type of the living principle, 
and was llhence called the father of the gods (!) tUv Otwr jrar^p). 
Chrysippus therefore and his followers only copied the Egyptians, 
when they taught, according to Diogenes Laertius, that the whole 
world, being an animated and rational animal, has for its conduc¬ 
tor the (ether, which they say is the first god —{ovtu bi) cat ruv 
o\oy Koapor, C^or cat epif/v^oy cat XoyiKuy e^eiy f/yovpevoy ply rov 
al0^f)n, b Kal Ttpurov Bioy Xeyovaiv). 

Neitha bore in many respects the same character as Ptah, and as 
he was said to be the father of the sun, so the goddess was feigned 
to be the mother of that luminary; and she is made to say, ac¬ 
cording to Procliis, the fruit which I have brought forth is the sun: 
(5v kyij Kapirby irtKov ^Xios iykvero.) In the former the masculine 
is put before the feminine—in the latter the feminine before the 
masculine. Ptah symbolises aJIher, (otherwise the fabricating tire,) 
and air—Neitha, air and sether. 

The Phcenicians seem to have taught a similar doctrine. Ac» 
cording to Saiichoiiiatho, the first principles arc symbolised by the 
wind Kolpias and Bau, night, or chaos; and their immediate off¬ 
spring was Mot, slime. It appears, however, from a passage in 
Daniascius (nepl tS)v irpMTwv that this fable hud its origin in 

the Egyptian mythology. • A^hcr and air were the first: these are 
the two principles, oUt of which Oulomos, the intelligible god, was 
generated. Oulomos is nothing else than the Pjiwnician word 
oulom, 'eternity, an age, time. Now Menes, the first fabulous 
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kin" of Egypt, and thn institutor of the wolrship of Ptali, according 
to llerudotos, wat aUo the .symbol of eternity, or time; fur the 
word ueHGb, meneh, which the Greeks wrote/nrncs, signifies 
eternity and liiiie. Sanciioniatho hi[tiself seems to indicate what 
was meant by his wind Kolpias, for he also states the primary ma¬ 
terial ciinsi* to be a dnrk and spirit-dilated air: {uipa ral 

rrevftariljbq,; and tiiis dark air Mas symboli.sed by Allior, the 
\\(j>fU)bf7i} iTKorlii, Venus fenrbrosa, of the Egyptians. 

'J'he (ireek Tiiytliologisfs seem not t<» lia\e known what to make 
of (he ii'lher of the Egyptians and Orientalists. Hesiod has it that 
Erebns and night sprung from chaos, and sethcrandday from night. 
That light c: ine out of darkness ; and tliat night preceded day, was 
universally admitted in the East: but there the aethcrial spirit was 
alway.s put the first, and was held to be the primary agent employed 
by the divine and immaterial creator. Thus we have seen in the 
last article, that Cneph, the divine demioiirgos, was represented 
with an egg in his month, to show that the iini\erse had been 
called into being at the word of God ; and Ptah, as Eusebius re¬ 
ports, sprang from C'neph, and was the material deiniourgos, who, 
under the guidance of the sujircme mind, gave form to matter and 
beauty to the world. The primordial wind, of which Sanchoni- 
atlio speaks, and which he calls Kolpias, or Kolpia, was no doubt 
written in the Phienician text 'HJ IcoI-pi-Jah, the, I'oice or 
irord of the mouth of Jah; and the word for wind, or rather spirit, 
was of course written rm, ruaeh, which Philo of Byblus, the 
Greek translator, would have rendered better by wevpa than by 
(icf/ujs. It is this wind, or spirit, then, that came from the mouth 
of ,/(7/e, which wa-) the primordial material princi|)le of the Phoe¬ 
nician mythologist, and which the Egyptians called icllier, and 
symbolised by their god Ptah. Nor are we to reject this explana- 
lioii, because we lind the creator called Jah by Plnenician idolaters. 
The T!>abeans gave that sacred name to the sun and to the moon, 
the objects of their w'orship. What is the name given to the sun 
in the verses asciibed to the priests of Ajiullo at Clarus, but a cor¬ 
ruption ot Jah? — fpaCe'' Tor ttiivtiji’ viraror Oeov epper law. Again, 
what is the ancient Egyptian masculine name for the moon, loi), 
Joh, but an abbreviation of Jehovah, as we improperly pronounce 
rnn', which in the ancient Jewish characters was written ^7^^, 
Jeor? It appears from Suidas, in vocc 'Opipevs, that this mytholo- 
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gist taught the true doct|^ine of the Egyptian theists ; fur according 
to him, at the beginning the athcr appeared in the world fabri¬ 
cated (btiftiovpyr}Bfis) bp God. 

When we come down to later times, we find tlie Greeks still per¬ 
plexing themselves about this H:ther. The poets openly said that 
mind is constituted of author; and some of the philosophers argued 
that aether is the substance <>f the soul. Euripides has the follow¬ 
ing verses: 

tK'uaroy tin ro awp atpUero, 

’Ev7« ul)' urriiXOe, wtvpa piy irpin aWepa, • 

To aut/m b' els yT,v. Sl'I'PL. 

Plato, with most other (ircek philosophers, taught that jcther is 
that fine and subtle flniej, in ^\hich the celestial bodies j'crforrn their 
revolutions; and he seemed to consider it as a fifth elenu'iit, more 
excellent than the rest, for he gave it the epithet of glorious, 
{tTTiKXeifvp; Aristotle, in defining the substance of the soul, calls it 
a spirit enveloped in the seed and froth; and adds, that its nature 
is analogous to that of the stars. It is evident then that the Stagi- 
rite meant to say that aithcr is the .sub'itance of the soul. 

We have seen that Isis, under the name of Buto, represented 
atinosplieric air. Let us now con»i(ier the parts assigned to Orus 
and Typhon. According to Plutarch, Orus represented the season 
and mixtion {&pa >.-ai «./3u(ris) of the ambient air which nourishes 
and preserves all things. What is it in the ambient air which can 
give it this character, if it he not the zotic element, or that jiart of 
Its composition wliich we call vital air ? The same Plutarch says 
in another passage, that the moon cannot always restrain the 
noxious iiiiueiice of 'i'yplion, who, thoi4tli often vancpiishcd, still 
returns to contcii<l with Orus* Now it was in the mar.shes of the 
island of Chemmis, (compare Herodotus in Euterpe with Plutarch 
dc Iside et Osiride,) that Buto concealed Orus from the researches 
of Typhoif, wlw sought to destroy him while he was yet young and 
feeble. The allegory then signifies, that under the influence of the 
moon, and during the night, when Vegetables gi\e forth much of 
the azotic element, the due pioportion of vital air is diiniiiislied, 
and must especially in ;wet and marshy ground. But the story 
goes on to say, that, when Orus (piitted the, inarslitv of Cliemmis, 
lie overcame Typhon, and sent him bound to I.sis, w ho immediately 
released him^from his bonds. Here we have the vital air super- 
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abundant, but the balance restored between the zotic and azotic 
elements by Isis, the type, in tliis instance, of atmospheric air. 

That Typhob was the symbol of the azotic elements in air and 
water, appears to be imlicated in many examples. Plutarch assures 
us, that whatever is pernicious in nature was denominated a part 
ofTyphon. I'he‘noxious wind of Arabia was termed Typhonic 
('Apalitk-t) irvoi) fi Tvi/«wvoo/. Hesych.): the mephitic vapors 
arising from fens and marshes were called exhalations of Typhon 
(Tv^Jivos hin'oas) : and typhus fevers are^ so named from the evil 
dxmon of Egypt. 

It is apparently in repeating the doctrine of the Egyptians* that 
Plato distinguishes between two kinds of air, the one ))ure, and the 
other gross.' \Vc have seen that the ancients considered the su¬ 
perior part of the atmosphere to be free from noxious vapors, and 
that they denominated it aither’; and the Greeks seem often to 
have confounded the pure part of atmospheric air with the aether of 
the regions of space which lie beyond it. Thus Empedocles has 
opposed Typhon, whom he calls Titan, to the aether, whereas it is 
manifest, that the distinction must have been originally made as ex¬ 
isting between the zotic and azotic elements in common air. 

Tala T€ x'at irvyros ttoXvkv^wv, ijb' vypus 
Ttrai', rjb' aiOr^ip aipiyywy irepi kvuXov fiiravra. 

Earthy and the wave-abounding sea^ then humid air, Titan, then 
tether binding a circle round the universe. Titan can have nothing 
to do here, and it is obvious that Empedocles confounded this giant, 
whose name is derived from the Phoenician word tit lutum, with 
Typhon. But 'lyphoii’s place is here made to be betiveen air and 
aether. It seems to me that, in the Egyptian system of physics, 
from which Empedocles j>robahIy bui rowed his doctrine, the 
azotic and zotic elements which compose air must have been in¬ 
tended to be indicated by I'yplion and xther. 

Horapollo says that the Egyptians indicated the world by 
painting a serpent biting its tail. Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 1. i.) 
tells us that the Egyptians eddied the good dicmon Cneph, and 
that they represented him by painting a serpent within a circle, but 
adhering to the circunifi reiico. (The passage is suiKciently obscure, 
but this seems to me to be the sense of it.) Again Horapollo ob¬ 
serves that a serpent was a symbol of the spirit which pervades the 
universe. The serpent then seems to be the symbol of that aether. 
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which at once eiyelopes <and pervades the universe. Ptah appears 
to have fvpiHed not only this a;ther, hut the principjes of heat and 
of life, because these principles are supposed to exist in I he aether 
and to be inseparable from it. This «od, therefore, who was the 
symbol of ihe material opifex mundi, appears to have been some¬ 
times confounded with the uiibci'otten and immortal Ciieph, the 
spiritual Dcmioiirgos. No loubt the hyloists of Egypt willingly 
confounded them ; and ,this I suspect to have been the case with 
those who painted the circular serpent as the symbol of the Agatho- 
daemon, whom they called Ciiepli. Here indeed it is evident* that 
Cnepb, symbolised by a serpent, (of which the scales represented 
the stars, according to Horapollo, and of which the con volutions, ac¬ 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, denoted the courses of the celestial 
orbs,) is himself the type of the aether. Now we find that one of the 
most venerated symbols in Egypt was that which t>pitied Orus in 
conjunction with the Agatho-daemon. A hawk was the symbol of 
the sun, but more particularly so when that luminary, in the astro¬ 
nomical sense of the faldes, was represented by Orus. Thus we 
^nd from Strabo, (1. xvii.) that the city of Orus, no doubt from 
the frequent recurrence of his peculiar symbol, was called the city 
of hawks. Now let us hear Eusebius: tu trpGmtv tr Oetorarov (npis 
itrriv UpaKos fiop<p^Vt &c. thr first being that divine serpent 
having the form of a hawk, &c. (that is, having the head of a 
hawk.) Here that deity who symbolises the season and mixtion 
(rather the portion and element) of air preserving all things, is 
united with the Agatho-dvemon to show that he represented the 
vital principle, and zotic clement, put into activity by the solar 
influence. In this same city of hawks, Orus was represented with 
a hawk’s head, and as aiming a/avclin at Typhon, symbolised by a 
hippopotamos, the type, of water. (Euseb. Praep. Evatig. 1. iii.) 
Plutarch says that at Ilerrniipolis was formerly shown an image of • 
Typhon under the form of a hippopotamos, and on it a hawk was 
represented fighting with a serpent. Of these two last symbols the 
former represents the aqueous partirles arising in pestilential exha¬ 
lations from fens and marshes, dissipated by the rays of the sun, 
and replaced by purer air-»-the latter typities almost the reverse, 
and shows that the sun, when he draws up nicphitio ^ a])ors from 
swamps and bogs, is at strife with the Agatho-daemon, the symbol 
of pure and vital air. 
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That the "ods of Egypt syinbulised ithc elepieiits cannot be 
doubted by those who have at all studied the mythology of that 
country. Piutiiirh (in Synipoa. I. viii.) says that the Egyptians 
allow the intercourse of a male god with a mortal female, but that 
they d(» not think that conception and parturition can result from 
the coiimierce of a man with a goddess ; and then he adds, what 
is tieserving of attention: hiit r« rov ovaim rwv Oeup kv aept koi 
irptifniai, Kai Tiai (kpftOTTjtTi cat vyporriai TfOeerdai — on this account, 
that the essencts of the frods are placed in air, in spirits, (what the 
moderns call gases,) and in certain heats and humidities. The 
same author «>bser>cs elsewhere, that Osiris anti Isis, after having 
been good thernons became gods. Serapis, or Sarapis, the Egyp¬ 
tian Pluto, appears from a fiagmeiit of Porphyry to have had his 
share in the government of the elements: Miiirore olroi eiaiv [«t bat- 
povei\ Zv ap\ci iapuTrts, cut ttU toutup criififioXop [uvrow] 6 rpiKapijvos 
Kvwv, rovr ear'ip oip ri/is Tpi'Ti aroc^^etois, yp, aept, iropijposbai- 

fiiov, (ws KUTUTTuvei u Otos. t^trliups thcsc may he the daemons 
whom Sarapis ^vrerns, and on account of these his symbol is the 
threc-hcaded dog, that is the wicked damon in the three elements, 
water, earth, and air, trhieh the god tranquillises. This is not a bad 
specimen of the ignorance of the Greeks eonceniing the mystic 
meaning of the Egyptian s\rnhols. The symbol of Serapis was not 
a three-headed dog, like the Cerberus of the Greeks, though Gre¬ 
cian scul))tors lia\e often represented it as such ; but a yet stranger 
monster exhibiting n scrjient's body convolved in the form of a 
cone reteisetl, with the head of a dog and of a wolf, and the head of 
a lion hetwien them. Now the thiee-headcd dog of the Grecian 
Pluto is a svmbul without n meaning, whereas the ihrce-headcd 
monster of tin: Egyptian Serapis i^ full of meaning. Serapis was 
the type of Sol injeriis, or the winter sun, when that luminary de¬ 
scends lo the lower hemisphere. In ihe caily ages when the 
winter sol.iliee eorrespomlcfl with the entry of the itun into the sign 
of Aquarius, the eousleliation.«, at that period opposite to him, were 
Hydra ami Leo, with the dbg on one side, and the wolf on the 
other. This was the state of the heavens then at midnight while 
the sun was in Aijuaiius, that Leo was a' the meridian, the serpent, 
ur hydra, expended its vast length along the half of the southern 
hemisphere, where the wolf was also seen to the cast, and the dog 
towards the west. The Greeks therefore have destroyed the 
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loeiiiiiiig uf the s>viiibol yi changing it. It is however obvious, from 
the passage which I have cited from Porphyry, that the elements 
water, earth, and air, were feigned by the £g}ptiaiis to contain e\i} 
da’uions ; but it is more than probable that the inylhologists mount 
nothing else by these evil diemons than what the ]>luiiier speakers 
of modern times denoiniiiate azotic gases. * 

We have seen, in the last article, that Typhoii was called the 
symbol of the sea, because, according to Plutaich, the sea was pro¬ 
duced by tire, and 'ryphon was the projier symbol of fire. But 
Plutarch, as 1 have shown, must consequently have been ini^aken, 
when he said that the Egyptians considered 'J'yphon ruv rr' 
pljy, Kni Ttvpubes, Ka'i l/jparrikoy u\w$, Kai TroXefiiov rii vyporifri — 
every thing arid, and tiery, and entirely of a drying nature adverse 
to humidity. Typhon was always the opponent of Osiris, wiio, in 
the physical sense uf the fables, was one of the several syndtols of 
vital air, whence whatever was healthy, as Plutarch styles it, in the 
winds, and seasons, and temperature', was denominated a iluxion 
of Osiris. Typhon and the sea were held in abhorrence, because 
the mythologists taught that Osiris was destroyed by lyplion, as 
the waters of the Nile were lost in the sea. Now the whole of 
these fictions may be e\plaincd as follows: The worshippers of 
Ptah, whose tongue they said w^as a flame of fire, held that deity to 
be the opifex mundi; aiirl in opposition to the jiartizaiis of Cano¬ 
bus, r.eprcseiited the ip;nis fabrilis as the great agent in nature, and 
the material principle of all things, lint as the latent priiieipic of 
heat cannul bo developed without the pre'cnce of Ailal air, Ptah 
was represented of a double sex, and Neitlia, likewise of a double 
sex, was associated with him, and after having been impregnated by 
him, disseminated the seeds o( generation, as the fable has it, into 
the air. This Neitha, however, being the type of air and a*tlier, it 
follows that, according to the Egyptian Vnlcaiiisls, the igwi'r fabrilis^ 
in eombinasion .with Hie various elements which bear the form of 
gases, generated all things. Typhon, as I ha\e attempted to prove, 
was everywhere opposed to Osiris, irtid was the symbol of all the 
azotic eleincnts, of which the humid element, now called hydrogen 
gas, is one. 'J'his gas is,^of all others, the most iiiflammahle. lu 
eomhustion it absorbs double its own volume of o\ygeu gas, and 
by its union with that element, is resolved into' water. In this 
luaniicr, then, the sea might be supposed to be prOduced by fire. 
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but Typhon was the type of the inflammable gas rather than of the 
tire by which it became ignited ; and so far is this inflammable gas 
from being adverse to humidity, that in uniting itself with oxygen 
gas, it immediately takes the form of water, parting, no doubt, with 
much of its caloric, and losing in proportion its expansive force. 

Upon the whole then, 1 think it must appear to the unpreju¬ 
diced reader, that the fables of the Egyptians related not oidy to 
agriculture, and astronomy, but to physics and chemistry. I am 
aware that the tide of opinion is against me. I am still told that 
the ancients had neither telescopes nor microscopes, and therefore 
could know neither what is great in the heavens, nor what is 
minute on the earth : that they had no chemical apparatus, not 
even retorts and alembics; and that they formed their systems 
without making any appeal to experiment, the only index of truth 
in physics and in natural philosophy. In answer to the first of these 
objections I shall merely cite the following passage from Moscojiu- 
lus : Ka-mrrpov, mi h'oirrpoy, mi vaoirrpny, vai biovrpa hia^ipovac 
mTOTTTpoy fity yhp ml ^voirrpoy 6 Xeyofievos mdpviTTios, etroTrrpov be 
TO Xeyofieroy <pavupiov‘ {/ be bt6irTfia, opyavov ti toIs aarpovofiois 
early 6iro7o$ b Xeyi'fjLevos aaTpo\a(io$. 1 do not translale this pas¬ 
sage, because there are no English words to correspond exactly with 
the names given to the instruments mentioned, yet they seem to be 
nothing else than ditferent kinds of microscopes and telescopes. 
To the second objection I reply, that the Greeks were certainly 
acquainted with the art of distillation, since Dioscorides, as 
M. Dutciis observes, not only speaks clearly of distillation, but em¬ 
ploys the word ambix, which wc have barbarised into alembic^ 
(Dioscorid. L. 5.) Neither were the Egyptians ignorant of this 
art. M. Duteiis has cited a passage from a manusciipt work of 
Zosimus of Panopulis, which can leave no doubt about the matter. 
.Zosime, says the French author, recommandc d ses Aleves de sepour- 
voir de veXiybs, au\t)y oaTpaKiroSf Xoiras ml dyyus arevoaroftoy ; 
i f plus loin ; cttI aicpa tuv awXi/ywy ftimvs viXov fieydXov^ Travels 
eiriOeiyai, ha fit) payStv dnb tFis Oeppijs tov vbaros. That is to say, 
the experimenters are desired to provide themselves with a glass 
vessel, a shell lube, a plate (perhaps a kettle,) and a vase with a 
narrow mouthy great thick vessels of glass are to be placed over the 
lubes, that they may not be. broken by the heat of the water. Had 
A]. Dutcus translated this passage, I think some of bis readers would 
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have asserted less coiifnlontly tliaii they liave done, that the art of 
distillation \vasiunkno\^n in I'^irypt. In answer to the third objection, 
I refer to tin example of Democritus, who, after<liuving been edu¬ 
cated in Kg>pt, atatem, says Petronius, inter experimenta con- 
sumsit. 

I now come to a part of physiology, which occii|ned much of 
the attention of flic early (ircck philosophers, and to the considera¬ 
tion of which they were led by the exuinple of the Pluenicians and 
Egyptians. The <locfciiiie to which i iillndc iskthis: There arc only 
four forms under w hich matter become'! cogniiable to our senses, 
and all bodies are cither aeriform, i"neoi!‘«, lupieous, or terrene. 
Troin this it follow’s that we oimhl to ui'itinguish body from its 
elements ; for though all bodies wear the f.iiii eithcf of tire, or air, 
c»r earth, or water, vet lire, air, earlh, a.id water, are not jiriniary 
eleinetits, but ar<‘ themselves compo<icd of elements whith are prior 
to them. Again, these prior elements, which exist < liiefly in a 
fluid, tfioiigh sometimes in a solid, state, ar<* themselves com|)oiin<led 
of primary particles infinitely minute, 'i hese were denominated 
monads (f.i(>vuhr\) hy Pythagoras - smallest fragments {Ofinvrr^inra 
hy 1‘^m|)edocles—motes {^otrijriza) hy Demociitus—atoms 
{iirofioi) by Ecphantii'«, tic. Tlie iloelrincs of Pythagoras and of 
Democritus on this suhjict principally merit our attention. 

Doinoeiitus, though not even the first among the CJrctks wlie 
..:lo[itcd the corpiis(niar .system, was certainly its most able sup- 
/oiter. Me seems to have atli ibuted all jnimary rjuiiuties to atoms, 
‘-ueh as figure, gravity, solidity, posilion, and imiguilude ; and 
these piimary qualities he supposed to be. as iiilmitely varied in 
atoms as tiny are in the bodies which are lomposed t/f atoms, 
riuis he thought that the figures of atoms are dill'ereul in dilVorenl 
eleiiienls, and that though flieir niagniliides are always iniinitely 
minute, their relative proportions may be intiiiite in variety. Some 
-iloms are spherical, some cylindrical; some take the shape of tfie 
cone, some r'f the pyramid, some of the cube ; others exhibit un¬ 
equal siiles, and unequal angles, ai^l otlici.s show themselves under 
every prismatic form, and uiidei every iiregular fijjiirc. If is evi- 
<lcut, however, that it is absolutely idh* to call .such [uirliclcs pri¬ 
mary, or to deiioiiiiuate'thcin atoms, since they must still be capable 
of iiilinite division? Imagine a sphere to be as iiirnute a^ possible, 
.»till this sphere may be divided info two hkuiisphcics. The 
VOL. XXL NO. XLI. D 
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smallest pyramid may be truncated; the smallest cone admits of 
infinite sections. No cube can be so minute ds not to be capable of 
containing a smaller sphere, and every sphere may contain a cone, 
and every cone a p)ramid. In short, the xusmata of Democritus, 
since they have both magnitude and figure, cannot be atoms, which, 
as their name implies, •dmit not of section or division. 

The numerical svstem of Pythagoras has often been treated as 
visionary, and even as unintelligible. It ought, however, to be re¬ 
collected, that wc have it transmitted to us in r. very imperfect state, 
and that wc cannot form a very adequate judgment of it from the 
reports of the Greeks, who in general did not understand it much 
better than the moderns. Even Plato, who in part adopted tins 
system, though he expressed its doctrines in other words, and by 
other term.s, has hut loo often added to the obscurity in which the 
immediate disciples of Pythagoras left it involved. We ought be¬ 
sides to recollect that Pythagoras brought this system from Egypt, 
where he might have been only imperfectly instructed in it*s prin¬ 
ciples by the philosophers of that country. 1 am aware, indeed, 
that some modem authors deny that this system had its origin in 
Egypt; but their opinion may be easily refuted on the authority of 
the Greeks themselves, and is therefore of no weight whatever. 

The numerical system, of which W'c possess only the fragments, 
may be considered under two points of view—as it relates to 
jihvsits, and to metaphysics. As it relates to the former, it 
probably served as the basis of the corpuscular philosophy; and 
as it relates to the latter, it has been made the foundation on which 
the ideal system has since been built up by Plato and his disciples. 
With this last system, which in my judgment is the most beautiful 
that ever was imagined, we have at present nothing to do. Wc arc 
now to consider the Pythagorean docti'incs as they relate to the ma¬ 
terial world. Let us, then, listen to the reports of tlie Greeks. 
NTiniber, says an ancient writer cited by Stobaeus, is a system of 
' lonads, or the progress of multitude from the monad, and the re¬ 
press of combinations into the monad, (eori be apiOjtids avariifm fw- 
*1 TTponobitTfios ir\}jOov airo f.iorub(u:, Knl cimirofitff^ds sis puyiiba 
*.itrciy\\?;X<iO'.) lamblich’^s tells us, in bis misty language, that 
Pyihagonis defines number to be the extension and energy of semi¬ 
nal ratios in unity, (t6v apid/wy opiSei eKraaiP Krel ivtpyeiay twv Iv 
fmabi ax€piiaTiKG:y \6ywv.) Accordiug to Hcrmias, tlie mouad 
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the principle of all things, out of the forms and coiubinalions of 
which the elel^ients are produced. Plutarch sa^^s that numbers,, 
and the symmetries in them which are harmobies, were styled 
principles by Pythagoras; but that Uie elements which were 
constituted by them he called gcooietrical. Moreover he placed 
the monad and the iniinite duad among principles : by the former 
he understood God and good—the Daemon and evil by the latter, 
whence proceeded the material mass, which is the visible world* 
(Pint, de Plaeit. Phil<Jsoj)h.) 

It would, however, only fatigue my readers were 1 to rcj)cat all 
ihe fragments in Plutarch, Stobjeus, Porpliyry, lainbliehuc, and 
other writers, concerning this system. Let us take a raj)id view of 
the physical doctrines which it seems to announee? The monad 
then represents the material principle in unity—simple, and indi- 
visihle. It expicsscs this principle existing, as the Peripatetics 
would s^iy, not in energy, hut in power. The duad represents luat- 
icr in actual being, and consequently expresses (xmibination, de¬ 
pending indeed upon the operation of two principles, w'hich the 
Pythagoreans called friondsliip and discord, khi vcikos.) and 

which the moderns term attraction and repulsion. By the triad is 
to be understood the union of the monad and of the duad, and tbe 
production of tbe triangle, or of figure under its simplest form* 
The tetrad is tbe symbol of solidity, and ■coiisequeuliy of the four' 
•eiisible elements. 

We have scon lluil the Pythagoreans named the elements, wbtcli 
icsull from numbers and proportions, geometrical. \o <loubt, llien, 
the elemental sMiiboIs, whieli according to Diogenes l.ueitiiis were 
employed by Plato, bad been boirowHui from the Pythagoreans, who 
in their turn had obtained them from the K^ypiiaus. Tire is repre¬ 
sented by a regular pyratuid, of wbieb all the surface.s are equi¬ 
lateral triangles: this pyraniid is coiise(|ucnlly a tetraedron. Earth 
is symbolised by a cube, or bexaedrou ; air by an oeloedrou ; and 
waler by an Cikosaedron. Plali» also considered Ibe dodecaedroa 
a.s the symbol of the universe. (Alci«. isagog. <■. 13.) Now it is to 
be observed that these are the only regularly formed figures wliich 
can have solid angles, because the angles wbicli imitc their plane 
surfaces arc less than .360^ or 4 right angles. 'I'brec angles of 
equal and equilateral liiaiigles can form a solid angle, becau.se thfy 
iure each equal to only GO"; coilscqucutly 3 of tbcs« triangles joined 
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ill tfie tctracilroii will make a solid angle equal to 180®. In this 
way we find 4 angles of the octoedron, making a solid angle equal 
to 240° ; /> angles of the eikosaedroii, making a solid angle equal 
to 300°. Again, each angle of a square is equal to 1)0°, conse¬ 
quently :i such angles joined can make a solid angle; and the solid 
angle of the cube is equal to 270°. The dodecaedron is compre- 
liended under 12 regular and equal pentagons. Each angle of a 
regular pentagon is of 10S°: 3 angles of such a pentagon will con* 
scquenlly make a solid angle equal to 32f'. No other regular 
liiiorcs can make solid angles. 

'riic Pythagoreans, or rather their Egyptian masters, chose the 
dua<i as the symbol of matter. Hut as 2 is the root, 4 the square, 
and H the cube, so the square of the material duiid is represented 
by the tetraedron, and its cube by the octoedron. Tlie hexaedron, 
i>r geometrical cube, consists of 6 squares, and S angles: but each 
i»f these squares may be equally divided into 2 isosceles trbingles. 
The regular octoedron consists of S equilateral Iriangies, each of 
tvhicli may be ilivided into 2 ••qual scalene triangles. Thus then 
the elements, fire, air, and earth, bear proportions to each other in 
'he same manner as these figures; and it would seem from the 
>vmbol5 mentioned above, that igneous particles can never form 
-lolid angles exceeding 180'’, nor aerial particles solid angles ex- 
Veeding 210°; nor terrene particles solid angles exceeding 270°; 
nor aqueous jnirliclcs soliil angles exceeding 

What we call solidity in atoms is, perhaps, nothing else than 
their power of repulsion; and this repulsive power in atoms will be 
according to their mass and densilv. When the ^^thagol■eans re- 
presented fire by the Iclracdron, they seem to !ia\o indicated that 
the distance between igneous atoms,alters according to the square 
root of the intensity of the fire, or more properly its density. 
Again, when they .symbolised air by the octoedron, they indicated 
that the distance between aerial atoms differs aeeordiag to the 
cube root of the density of the air ; and that if this density be sup¬ 
posed as 1, and that if air, ql cording to this measure, be com¬ 
pressed into the 8tii part of its actual expansion, its density will 
become as 8; and the iistance between the atoms will be found to 
be inversely as the cube-root of 1 to the cube-root of 8, or as 1 to 
2; whence it will follow, according to the Pythagoreans, that if air 
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he compressed into aA 8tli part of its usual expansion, the distance 
between its Moms will be ciiminislied one half, t 

I sliull leave it to others to determine whether or not this reason¬ 
ing be just, and to judge how far imilar reasoning will apply to 
the other symbols representing earth and waU*r. There arc, how¬ 
ever, some more remarks which 1 should wish to make concerning 
these figures. 

I. The ancient philosophers of whom 1 speak seem to have con- * 
sidered the matter of heat and of light as the same ; and perhaps 
they held this matter to l)e of the same nature with the magnetic 
and electric fluids. If I do not mistake, however, they understood 
all the sensible effects produced by these to result from the motion 
of their constituent particles. I must observe, too, in this place, 
that the ancient inhabitants of Itaiy, who had much intercoursti 
with the Lydians, Phoenicians, and Kgyptiaiis, appear to have been 
aware that lightning is nothing eUe than the electric fluid; and 
Nunia Poinpilius, while he invoked the Llician Jove, elicited the 
tire from the cloud, and conveye*! the harmless thunderbolt to the 
‘’arth. Tullus llostilius, less fortunate, or less scientific than 
.Nnma, probably perished in the same manner as the modern jdii- 
losopher Riclimann. With respect to the magnetic fluid, I cannot 
lielp thinking that the Plucnicians and Egyptians considered it as 
the matter of heat existing in a particular state, and exerting a jic- 
ouliar iiitliieiue. 'Phe former called the magnet 
/bon fmeut, i. /. lapis caloris uninrsalis; and the latter termed 
>t the born- of Or, that is, tlu power or oj Or, the synibcd 

of light and heat. 

Jlut to return to iny subject. If the piimary particles of light 
and caloric be pyramidal, and be regular tetraedrons, we may make 
the following remarks: I. No soliil figure is more adapted to per¬ 
meate the pores of bodies than the jiyramid. ‘J. As, in a rcgiu^r 
pyramid, the axe is a porpendicular drawn from the siniimil to the 
base, all other lines drawn from ^he summit to the base must in¬ 
cline to the axe; and as the ligures of luminous pyramidal atoms 
are too minute to be individually discerned, a series of thern will 
appear as a straight line extending in the direction of their axes. 

3. As the power Af the wedge is in its axe, the sdme is true of the 
tegular pyramid, and each series of lumiiiouSiUtoras will always 
kccm to proceed in the line of their axes, and coiisccjucntly in a 
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straight line, unless when deflected by some extraneous cause, 
4. It follows that when a ray, whether of light or of i-aloric, falls 
upon a surface capable of reflecting it, the angle of reflection will 
appear equal to the angle of incidence. 5. When a ray passes out 
of one medium into another, for example, out of air into water, it 
will continue to proceed in a straight line, if it fall perpendicularly, 
because the power of the pyramid being in its axe, the ray must be 
cither reflected, or must pass on in a straight line, and as the pores 
of the water are too wide to hinder the passage of the ray, it must 
necessarily advance in the same direction as before: but if the ray 
fall obliquely on the water, the power of the luminous atom to ad¬ 
vance will be v.eakcned according to the angle which its axe makes 
with the surface, and this will augment as it proceeds in its course 
through the water, f). When a ray falls perpendicularly upon any 
surface, all the powers of the Itnninoiis pyramidal atom aic con* 
centrated at its apex, and this apex will be as much as possible ia 
contact with the surface; but if the axe of the atom he inclined to 
the surface, ail the sides of the ]>yrainid will not be equally near to 
the surface, and tlie light doseending from the upper side will not 
come into contact with it in the same instant or in the same point, 
as that proceeding along the lower side. In fact the upper line of 
Tight must be prolonged something beyond the apex of the pyra¬ 
mid in order to come into contact with the surface. Now if the 
surface be not a reflecting one, the (mwers of the luminous ]>>ra- 
midal atom will be divided, and some portion of the light will ha\e 
penetrated the surface before the rest. Refraction therefore really 
begins before all the light of a ray has )>asscd ont of one medium 
into another. /• When a ray is thus refracted, it will |)ioducc new 
sensations in us, which, it would seem, ought to be as \arious in 
intensity as the angles, which the lines of light form with our 
organs of vision, are different in magnitude ; but from the extreme 
^uinutcncss of these angles they individually escape perception ; 
and it is only when wc come to., have distinct sensations produced 
by their continued gradations, that wc class the rays in the order 
of the prismatic colors, f-om red to violet. 8. The matter of heat 
and of light being the same, though existing under different modi* 
ficatioiis, the heat, as well as the light, ought to ue most intense iti 
the line of light *.diich is least deflected by the prism; and this 
will be obviously true if the luminous atom be a regular pyramid^ 
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hocausc its pc^vver beiy^ in its axe, tlic other lines proceeding from 
the base to t!ie sumniit will have the more power the more they arc 
ill the direction of the axe. Tlie greatest intensity*of heat is accord* 
in<!lY found in the red rav, wliich is that which is the least deflected- 
^1. It appears fioin the experiments of some modern philosophers, 
that tlie luminous alums arc capable of poluri:fation. 'fhus if under 
ceitaiii circumstances a lu; liiious atom of a refracted luy be made to 
fall at 0 on a circle marked with the degrees, a spectator viewing 
it under a certain angle would sec it in that position exhibiting a 
portion of light, which would conlimiaily diminish until it became 
altogether evanescent, if the atom were made to move round the 
ciiclc through the diflerent azimuths until it came to pO^. If, how- 
ever, it were still made to move on, it would again gifkdually recovti 
all its light when it came to the line of the meridian at 180"; it 
would again become c\auoscent at 1270^, and w'ould nut regain all its 
inteiisrty until it returned to the point whence it set out. It seems to 
follow from these facts, that luminous atoms have sides and angles, 
and that it is owing to the manner in which these arc turned by the 
polar attraction, that the atom \urics its appearance in the cxpeii- 
incnt of which I lia\e been sjieaking ; and perhaps the phwnoinena 
can be best explained by supposing the luminous particles to be 
p} rumidal. 

11. The next regular polyedron which can make a solid angle is 
the cube. It was jirobably clioseii as the symbol of the terrene 
clement, because of all regular solid figures it is the most difiieuit. 
to be moved, and because atoms uuder this form are the most 
ciijiable of filling space. 

in. There seem to be several reasons why flic oeloedroii was 
chosen to symbolise aerial jyirlicics. The ocloedron is formed by 
the jnnrtion of two pyramids, for when we join two developenicitls 
of a tetracdroii at a coiiunoii base, we have the developemciit of an 
ocfoedrOii. .Now if the attraction and repulsion of aerial atoms," 
(which wc suppose to he octoedroiis,) he in the line of tlieir axes, 
and if they approach and toiieli cAch other only in the same line, 
the spaces bclwoeii their sides will be void. Ibit since wc know 
that air is highly elastic, and capable of being either expanded or 
coni|ucsscd grealjy beyond ifs common stale, we may presume 
that its atoms do not ever conic into actual contact, hut attract 
and repel each other at greater or smaller distautfes, and that upon 
this depends what wc call the density or rarity of the air. If then 
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the equilibrium of an aerial atom be disturbed, andjf by any con- 
russion its axe be made to vibrate, it will produce by its attraction 
and repulsion a similar effect on the axes of its neighbouring atoms, 
and their sides will he raised and dejjrcssed alternately, until the 
vil)ratioii cease altogether. The sensalion of sound is produced in us 
by the vibration of tFic aerial particles which are in contact with our 
organs of hearing; aiul I see no reason why these particles may 
not be octoedrons, since we can still account for all the plitcnoincna 
while we suppose them to he such. Rut it is not improbable that 
the ancient philosophers may have clio^eii the oetoedron as a sym¬ 
bol of air; Jirst, because the distinct different sounds produced by 
the vibrations of a musical chord are contained in the octa\e; 
secondly, because if you count the rays of light from their least to 
their greatest distinct degrees (»f refrangibility, you will find, when 
you come to eight, that you have returned to the same coloured 
ray from whirh you began to count; thirdly, if we suppose aerial 
atoms to be diaplianous, the oett>edron ’*€eu'.s to be a figure peculiarly 
fitted for the regular transmissioii of light, since, if 1 mistake not, 
those crystals which aic of this form do not admit of a do\ible re- 
fracti«»n. 

1\ . The universe was symbolised by the dodecaedron ; and 
thence the Egyptians divided the zodiac into IC partitions, each of 
which was subdivided into 30 sections, making in all 36o partitions 
of the circle; for the dodecaedron consists of \2 pentagons, and if 
each of these be divided into 5 triangles, the number of triaiifrles 
will be 60, and if each of these triangles be again sub(ii\idcd into 
<», the W'hole number of triangles will amount to 3<>0. 

V. 'fbe moderns seem generally to consider the primary particles 
of water as spherical; but from the :xtreme minuteness of those 
particles we cannot ascertain their figure in any other way than by 
hderence. I am indeed inclined to think from the crystallizations 
which they form when in a slate of congelation, that tiiey have 
jdane sides and angles, 'fhe ancients belie\ed them to have ^’0 
sides and 1'2 angles. Why ^hey did so I urn unable to say. Per¬ 
haps in employing the tetraedroii, the oetoedron, and the eikosac- 
druti, to re|ir<scnl fire, air. and water, they meant to indicate that 
the specilic gravity of air is four times greater than that of flame, 
and that the specific gravity of water is twelve times greater than 
that of air. Perhaps, -as all the faces of the eikosaedron are eqiii- 
luteral triangles, and as each of the angles of these triangles is con- 
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>cqucntly cqiK»l#to Go degrees, they may have indicated that water 
assunios its solid slate by shooting into crystals crossing each other 
in angles of (io degrees, for this really liappons in the formation of 
h'c. 

1 have extended this article to too great a kyigth already, but I 
cannot close it wilhonl observing, that the symbols of which 1 have 
been speaking appear to me to merit the attention of the philoso- 
plier. 1 call them s%tnbols, because, according to the genuine 
doctrine of the schools in which they >vere employed, there can 
really be no material atoms existing under any form wimtever, 
'liiice there eau be no such particles which arc not capable of in¬ 
finite division. Hut d' matter be capable of infinite dixision, let 
• he advocates of its- existence point out where it is to be found, 
t'aii that exist any where hut in the mind, which the mind can prove 
to itself to he ca])ali1e of intiiiite division ? 'I’lic sciolist will think 
this .|M cslioii ahsurd—the philosopher, who must have often coii- 
"'idered it, knows that it is eiptally ditlicult to solve and curious to 
investigate. 

Atipl.s, Aor. ti, isjj). IV. DRUM MO A IK 

C()3I3ii:ntauy 

On the Description of Ardent Fever given hy 

AreUcus, 



Paht II.— [i'onlinucd from Au. .V/../>.'2 17•] 

First of all the patients lorcscc that they arc about ti> quit 
this life, tf/zr/ enter upon another ; and then tlicv forcti 11 to those 
present, things that aie yet to come to pass,” IlpoyivJj^KDu 
(Tiv n-pcurifTTa, JojTfOKri tou jSiO'J T^y [XirctXKay^v sTreiTu xoTtri 
'zpo>^iyw(j-i Tu jo-oj«,=va —What immcdr.itcly follows is in the 
tiuiisiation: ‘‘ Nonrmili vero iiiterfliim coruin dictis tidem non 
habendam putant;” the original appearing in the text ol fAa’jTiOV^ 
[Aiv etrfi’ or; xai «AM Soxr-oycri, words to wbii’h it appears 

impossible to atlix any deteniiiiiate meaning, or even to construe 
them according to llic rules of the language. 'ITlie emendation 
of Petit renders the passage at once intelligible, ^nd is not to be 
icgardcd as conjectural, but a concction that in all future 
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nditioiis on^'ht to be received into the frxt. Vi^lien the wonfs 
kaAo ipac) coxe-jnci, allojrcilicr ir.iinttdli^iblc, by a very slight alter¬ 
ation liie reiulore'fl aXXoiSao-oreiv Soxiowci —videntnr deiiiarc, the 
senM* isevitliiib and the j)re't nt reailmg evidently a|)peui.<) to be 
an eiior in tiunsciiption or of tiio piess. '1 lie J^atin translation 
leiiileis t-I by uoimHUiy wlureas it ought to be//, as it lefers 
to tin: b\standi i.> ; and .sn|>posing the picsenl text to bo as piintcd, 
il appeals altogether inexplicable how it couUl be rendered 
“ inlcnlum eorum dn tis lidein non hab^ndiiin I’.utant.” The 
nuailing of the passage evidently is, “that those exhausted by 
this ihscase, foreseeing the change that awaits llieni, and fore¬ 
telling future events to those present, sonietiine.s (?tS' orej appeal 
to he delirious; but upon the octnrrcnre of tlie events as 
foretold iiieii aie astonished ttj u-noputn cl mv elpy/Aevcov flccujxa- 
^ouiri wvQp'Jc'noi. “ Some again address their conversation to 
some of the departed, they alone easily discerning them on 
account of their pure and liighly refnicd sensalioii, llie soul 
readily distingui.shing and holding converse with thbs’C men 
with wiium they are to associate ; for before it was involved in 
turbid humor'«, and darhiits^, but after the disease lias ex¬ 
hausted thesi- humors, and removed the cloud from their eyes 
they perceive aerial beings, and the soul being freed from 
all corporeal inipedirnents tin y become true I'ropliets: but 
those who have aiiived atlliis degiei* of exlemiation, and subtile- 
ty of intellect, do not long survive, the living power being 
already dissipated, or exhausted." In this concluding passage 
('elit has made two eiiieiidalioiis which, like that alieady men¬ 
tioned, deserve to he received into liie text. 'Epsouiri t« ts sv tw 
r-vn, he makes oglcvci ; and tv tXvt toiVi uygciiri e>j;, he says 
pethap'i should be ulteied to ev iK'jjJjtai iiypita-i ; and considering 
liovv very inaccurately the text of this chapter has been printed, 
iliere is evciy reason to believe tbe.ciiiemiation right. 

'J bat conjectniai cii]endatioTi.s of the original text of an 
author tnight to he veiy cautiously admitted, is tine; but if we 
find the wonls of any writer do not convey a clear and distinct 
meaning, and cannot be bronglil williin the coinnion rides of 
I inu'.liuction of the language ; if we find that by the alteration 
ot one or two lellers the sense appears consistent with the 
context, and the words thus altered fall within common rules, 
wc may lest assurcii that the collection is just. Admitting 
'hen the emendations of Petit to be correct, the sense of the 
whole ciiaptcr would, generally taken, be as follows : 

** An ardent and subtle fever pervades the whole system, but 
iiiiefly ailects the internal pails. The respiration is hot, as if 
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jiiocecdiiig fi oiv fire ; fresh air is eagerly inhaled, with a longing 
ror whatever is cold; the longue is diy, the lips and skin are 
parched, the extremities com[)araliveIy cold, thf; mine largely 
tinctured willi bile; the patient is restless, llie puNe iVniucnt, 
small and feeble ; the eyes active, gli cning, and sliglitly tinged 
with red, and the complexion is gocd. Jiiit if the disease 
continue to increase, all the sMiiptoms become stronger and 
worse, '^riie pulse is cxcei dmgl} small and quick, the dry heat 
is violent in the extreipo, the judgment is disordered while the 
patient is ignorant of all that passes around him, lliere is great 
thirst, with an instinctive desire to touch any rolil suhstajicc— 
the wall—vestments—the pavement—or cold lliiid. The 
lingers are cohl but the palms of the hands exceedingly liot, 
the nails are livid, llie respiration hurried, a deivy nioistuic 
appears upon llie foiehead and neck. 15ut il nature has arri\<d 
at the extreme degree of drought and licat, then is llie hot 
changed into cold, and the parched state into a proinsiort 
of moisture. For things brought to extremity, are changed 
into their contraries. \Mieii therefore the bonds of nature are 
dissolved, this is the fatal lerminatioii. A sweat not to bo 
checked flows from all parts of tin; body—tlie respiialion is cohl 
—much vapour exhales from tlie nostiils, the paiiciit siiflers no 
l»)nger fiom thirst, for oilier parts arc dried up, except the 
mouth and stomach, the oigans that sutler Jrom thirst, the urine 
is thill and watery ; the bowels for the most part in a slate of 
constipation, but in some there aie scanty bilious stools.—A 
greaf ledundaiicy of superfluous fluid prevails’, the very bones 
undergo colliquatioii; and, as in a river, n/u'ch deposits 
i'UltUaiices on its banks, there is a cun cut towards tin; exleuial 
pails. 

State of the Mind. senses are highly acute, the powers 

of the mind active, and the sick aie disposed to foretell iuturc 
events. I'lrst of all they fofcsce that they are about to enter 
upon another life, and then they foretell to the b}staiiders things 
xct to come to pass. They indeed sometimes think these vali- 
einatioii.s flie c^ect of delirium ; but upon the occurrence ol the 
evi’nts foretold men are astonished. Some also address their 
coiiversatiun to those already departed fioni this life, leadily 
discovering their presence by tlicir quick and refined scnsilioii; 
tlie soul easily distinguisliiiig and holding convcisation with the 
men with whom they are to associate ; for before il was 
immersed in lurbi^^ humors and darkness', but after the disease 
has exhausted these huniors, and removed the cloud from 
their eyes, they perceive aerial beings ; and the soul being now 
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disengaged from all corporeal impediii^nls tli|y become true 
Prophets. Put those who have arrived at this degree of exhaus* 
tion of liumoitj and refinement of intellect do not very long 
survive, the powers of animal life being already dissipated.*' 




The Greek te\t of Aretiens was from the manuscript in 
the French King’s Library, corrected for the press by Gonpylus, 
a learned Physician, in the year 1.554, and the woik was printed 
by the celebrated 'rurnebus, one of thfe first Greek scholars 
then in J'luropc. Yet if the foregoing remarks be just, the text 
of the chapter which is the subject of this pa[>er, will appear 
to have been very inaccurately printed, and the Latin translation 
rc-published under the sanction of Henry Stephens, and aftcr- 
Avards of P5erhaavc, is intolerably had. 

From this we may see the great propriety of a more strict 
examination of the text of the Greek medical authors, and a 
careful examination of the maniisciipts by readers .qualified 
to report upon the proper punctuation, and what mistakes may 
liave occurred through the ignorance or haste of transcribers. 
'The text of Hippocrates might thus he in a great measure 
restored ; and many collections might be made of all the Greek 
authors down to the ICth centuiy, when woi ks of merit in the 
profession were no longer printed in tliat language. 

From tliis part of the writings of Arctaus, it appears that 
liic immortality of the soul was a doctrine well understood and 
firmly believed in his time, being indeed a principle assumed in 
ancient philosophy as demonstrably true. “ Motie carent 
unima ” says Ovid in his recapitulation of the tenets of Pytha¬ 
goras ; and ullbongli some modern wi iters have altempted to 
show liom some passages, in the works of Cicero^ that he 
doubled the fact of the soul’s immortality, certain it is that the 
Peripatetics, whose philosophy he studied and preferred, enter- 
xtained no doubts on the subject, holding ilic human soul to be 
an emanation from the deity in its very nature indestructible. 

*^1116 opinion has prevailed among the learned of all ages, as 
well as the unlearned, that upon the approach of death the 
soul exeits a more divine energy, and tliat in many cases 
the vaticinations of dyi: g men are true. Homer tells ns, that 
Patroclus d3ing foretold the fate of Hector^ and Hector in his 
turn foretold Unit of Achilles, the event in each case proving 
the truth of IhQ prediction. Cicero says that upon the approach 
of death the soul acquires new powers, to be much encreased as 
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soon as it is (lisengagied from the body. V’^iget autcm, et 
vivit animus, quod multo magis faciet post jniorlcm, cutn 
oninino e corpore exccsscrit: itaque appropinquanle morle, 
inulto est (livinior. Nam id ipsitm vidcnt, qui sunt inorbo 
gruvi et inortifcro uflecli, iiistnre moilLin. itaque his occurriint 
plerumqiic iinagiiiGS niortiionim: tumquo vei maxime laudi 
student, eosquc qui sccus quam decuit vixorunt, peccatorum 
suoruiu turn muxiuie pauiitet. Diviiiaie aiilem iiiorieiiics etiam 
illo exciiiplo coiiiirma^ I'osidonius : quo alfcrt Rhodium queii- 
dam inoiientem, sex lequales norninasse, et dixisse qui primus 
coium, qui sicundus, qui dciuceps morilurus csset.” • This 
passage from Cicero’s work de Diviiiatiouej njanifesis no doubt 
of the soul’s iiniiiortality, but tlie contiary; and tlie error of 
J>Jackloclc and others, who say that he did cxj>ross •fuch doubts, 
aiiscs fionj their taking the opinions of one of the persons he 
introduces in a dialogue for liis own. VVe find lliat Jaioh 
on his death-bed desired his sons to assemble around him 
that he fliight declare to them the things that should befall them 
in the latter days; and Moses on the approach of death also 
foretells future events to the children of Israel. 

Sometimes in the delirium of fever, the patient appears to 
see events passing at a great distance, an instance of which is 
recorded by Maigaret of Navarre, as having happened to her 
mother, who being dangeroiisl} ill and quite delirious, suddenly 
exclaimed, laising herself from the bed, “ See how they tly ! my 
son has the victory !—Ah, my God ! raise up my son, he is upon 
the g’round!—Do not \ou see the Prince of Conde I>ing dead 
in that grass r” Next day, when AIuus. de Losses brought the 
account of the battle of Jarnac, anxious to inform the Queen of 
the happy event, ho caused her to be awakened to hear the news; 
when she heard them she complained that her sleep had been 
unnecessarily disturbed, as she knew it all very well. 

When we find a physician of eminence describing, amongst 
the natural symptoms of disease, that abstraction of the 
sold from the body and foreknowledge of future events uliicli 
we suppose t^ be conferred upon beings of a superior order, 
we cannot doubt that the immortality of the soul was then 
an established article of faith; fdr not the least appearance 
of hesitation is manifested by the author, when he tells us that 
the living powers being totally exhausted, the soul secs those 
spirits N\ ith whom it is about to associate, “ millions of whom,” 
our great poet infotms us, “ walk the earth, unseen, both when 
\vc wake and when wc sleep.” The expression •vinck Aret£cu$ 
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uses fLSTotWotyr) tov |3iou is not adequatel^y rendered by migratla 
tic vita, or departure from thh life: it suictly implies at7/ay/ge 
t*f the manner of life; and as, according to the Philosophy of 
Ancient Cireece, the soul Mas held to be an emanation from the 
J)city, it was consequently believed indestructible in its nature. 


I.ErT£RS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OE CORNWALL. 

No VJ,— [Continued from No. XL. p. 270.] 


Lr/riER IX. 

COMPOUND WOllDS, &.C. 

Af ter ha\ing examined, in iny last letter, the diflerent ways, in 
wJiich worths are tiisgiiised, I may he permitted in this to proceed 
with sonic remarks mure immediately connected with the Cornish 
dialect. The first suggestion however that occurs, is how far re¬ 
searches into a subject of the kind may be attended with some 
utility.* It is indeetl true, that Coiuish is not of that importance 
which attaches to iheaiuient and modern tongues, that may be 
called classical. I undeistun<1 by the term, those whose standard 
has been fixed, and have now become valuable by the productions 
of oinincnt writers. As these characteristics certainly do nut be- 


' Dr. Dorl.'isc thus expresses himself m the Preface to his Cornish 
\ ocuhularv : “In ttie present language of my countrymen, there arc 
many words, wliich arc neither F-nglish, nor derived from the learned 
languages, and therefore thought improprieties by strangers, and ridi¬ 
culed as if they had no meaning; hut tiiey are indeed the remnants of 
their ancient language, esteemed equal in purity and to any lan¬ 
guage in F.urope. 

“The technical names lielonging to the arts of mining, husbandry, 
ij'hing and hinlding, are all in Cornish, and much oftener used, than the 
J-mglish trims for the same things. The names of houses aiul manors, 
promontories, lakes, rivers, mountains, towns and castles m Cornwall, 
especially in the Western parts, are all in the ancient C> rnish. Many 
families retain still their Cornish names. To tho*-c, thcicfoic, that are 
earnest 1o know the meaning of what they hear and '■ee every day, 
1 taitnol but think that the present Vocabulary, imperfect as it is, (and as 
all Vocabularies,perhaps are at first,) will be of some satisfaction.” 

(Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 37ii.) 
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loDjj to the Cornish, it can be interesting only hs an object of an- 
ti(|t(arian and ct\)moiogidit research. 'I'liese aie, however, points 
of the highest consequence to the philosophical inquirer into the 
origin, and the history of nations, and sometimes they are the only 
continuation that we can obtain of our conjectures respecting the 
state of former days. For instance the * tyinology of the Cornish, 
a» having been derived from several foreign tongues, rc.mnrkabiy 
rontirms the truth of historv concerniug the se\crai nations who 
have at any time either traded or settled in the west. The marks 
which they have left on the language attest the truth of history. 
Jl is owing to this mixtiA'c of foreign idioms, that the Cornish has 
so much less of an original cast, than the other British dialects. 
.4n acquaintance with C(trnish remains, may also he singrilnrly 
useful ill the study of anti<iuitics, especially of such as aie con¬ 
nected with the ancient Brittuis. It must, liowevcr, be acknow- 
Ifdged, that a great part of the interest it excites, i* of a local 
nature; but I apprehend that this objection also a|)|>lies to every 
other tongue, that has never enjoyed any extensive circulation, 
it cannot fail to be important, as connected with general literature, 
to add to* its accumulated stores, by preventing any particular 
(iialect from sinking into oblivion, and to exhibit its excellencies 
end defects. If attempts to preserve the aboriginal languages of 
America and the Southern Islands, arc comuieiidable, how much 
more so must be the endeavour to form an aequaintaiicc with the 
'cattered fragments of the speech of their ancestors! 

'/’he most striking utility of Cornish to general readers, is the 
h<Ips which it affords in explaining the local names of men and 
things, '/'’here is no paitof the world where the |>r(>por names 
are so entirelv original as in Cornwall; and there is in them an 
extraordinary variety, which is occasioned by the particularly di¬ 
versified scenery of the county. As to English local names in 
Cornwall, they arc but few, and even those are evidently of iiio- 
derii date. 'I'ua stranger travelling there, and indeed to almost all 
tiio natives, those Cornish words are as entirely ilestitute of mean¬ 
ing, as if they were Sanscrit, It is not perhaps geneially proper 
to learn the language of any coiiblry, merely for the sake of uiider- 
standiiig the iiomenelaturc of its topography; but to natives and 
residents, an acquaitiiancc with it to a certain degree, ia desinihle. 
It enables one at once to guess at the locality of any place, and on 
looking over a liuip, to determine the face of the country fiuin the 
names; and even where the inferior nhjecls of hnildings, woods, 
mines, and enclosures have vanished, vve aie enabled to assign 
Ibcni tlieir former ])Oaitions, without the assistance of history, or 
eveu of tradition. A (’oriiishman, unacquainted with these several 
terms, is in fact to be compared to one, who is a stranger in the 
land of his ancestors * and while he mentions any particular spots. 
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it must continually appear to him as if he had ^fucceeded to an 
unknown race of men, and was expressing the sounds of a dead 
and barbarous tongue. 

I have had occasion to mention in several of my former letters, 
that the Cornish is not guttural, and that it is much more harino- 
iiious than any of the other British dialects. It is indeed so far 
from being diaagreeablc, that if it had been cultivated by a polished 
people, it would have been particularly smooth and elegant. It 
has none of that frequent concourse of consonants, \vhich so inui-Ii 
distigurcK sonic of the modern languages; and 1 have no doubt 
that a foreigner would find it much easier to articulate any given 
number of Cornish than English words. 

The Coinish derives a particular advantage from the expressive¬ 
ness of its proper nuincs; us indeed it is singular that there arc 
few or no places in Cornwall, whose names are not connected with 
some local circumstance. Anil yet could this have been the nomen¬ 
clature of a barbarous people i Their accuracy in this respect forms 
a striking contrast with the fanciful, unmeaning, and sometimes 
ridiculous appellatives of modern discoveries. 'J'he Cornish ought 
to be a pattern to our modern navigators. Valvonna, //le old 
moor; Hendra,* ffie old town; Hundue, Clod’s enclosure, or the 
church-yard; IMeantol, the holed stone ; Portreath, the sandy cove ; 
Tregoose, the wood farm ; 'rrenaiice, the village in the valley; 
these are a few' from some hundred proper names, and which are 
all equally expressive. 

After so many revolutions, religious as well as political, it is 
really surjnising that those names have not only been retained, 
but that they have been so little altered. Conquerors and new 
settlers, and even the descendants of the natives, in general either 
adopt new, or so corrupt the old names, that they can be no longer 
recognised. This happened in the nomenclature of Europe after 
the subversion of the Uoniaii Empire, as the like has more recently 
taken place in the European colonics in the tw'O hemispheres, in 
the almost unaccountable omission or perversion of native names. 
But the Cornisli appellations of the hills and vallies still remain to 
attest the abode of former goncrutioiis, and by these faint but lasting 
memorials, they remind their posterity, that the country is still 
the same, and that they inhabit the very spots, wliich were the 
scenes of the residence and of the pursuits of their forefathers. 

A few ('oitiish names, however, seem to have given way to 
modern ones, especially ih those of parishes, as iii St. Ives, 


* There arc exceptions when the substantive is not placed before the 
adjective, as in ibis Hendra, from licnn, old, and 'J're, a town, or rather 
village; or in Camelfuid, irom Cam, crooked, Hel, a river, and Ford, « 
paua^, • 
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St. Mawcs, andiSt. Justi; hut even these arc very ancient, as they 
snust be referred to that remote period, nheii Christianity was first 
introduced, and the Cornish, from religious veneration, gave the 
names of their Saints to the new division into parishes. The words 
have also been very diil'erenily pronot:; ced at difterent periods, 
and this has occasioned some of that diversity in the urlhography, 
which 1 have already noticed; and there i» also a disposition to 
Anglicise Cornish names, wicnever they hear any resemblance to 
Kngiisli ones,' as in Port Isaali, The Lizard, Pcndeiinis, and Brown 
Willy, instead of Port A iz-rcA, The village of corn creek ; Laz- 
herd, The projecting land; Pen-dinas, The hill of fortification ; 
and Brae-an-wellon, The hill of high crags. * 

The Cornish abounds in coinjioiind words, as may he seen in the 
difterent names of places. 'I'liey are generally formed of two words, 
and, occasionally, of three; hut they consist of only fro'in two to four 
syllables. Thus we have Chyjirase, the home in the meadow; Clow- 
ance, the valley of echoes; ^'re-rnahe, the boys’ village; Kiili-grew, 
the eagles’ grove; Lan-hadron, the thieves’ valley; lle-iugga, the 
moist vaHi'y: Killi-gorrick, the grove on the water-side ; Peti-callinick, 
the hill of the holly trees; and Menadowa, the rocky place by the 
water. Some are contracted into a monosyllabic, as Clioone for 
Chy'-un, digaminatcd from Chy-goon, the house on the common ; 
and some of three syllables are made into two, as KilUock, from 
Killy-oke, the oak grove. Few languages could express so much 
w'ithin so small a compass, or with so much smoothness. Among 
the compounds of three words are the following: ('ois-pen-hayle, 
the wood at the river’s head; Hel-ineii-tor, a rocky hill on the 
moor; Pen-hal-vcor, the head of the great moor; 'J’re-gust-ick, 
the wooded house by the brook; Tre-meii-hir, the long stone village; 
Tiii-tag-el, the good fortification on the moor. 

I observed in my lunl letter, how very often Cornish words are 
digainmated. This was done chiefly to avoid any collision or 
harshness of sounds, and for that reason consonants were removed, 
and the vowels coalesced, as we have just .seen in Clioone, from 
Cby-'mi and Chy-giin; and Igaiii, Ar-allas, upon the cliff, and 
Ar-owaii, on the rivulet, are put instead of If ar-alhis and IFar- 
owan ; while Bus-var-gus, the house on. the top oj the wood, and 
Clow’ances are ptit instead of Bus-inar-gus, ami Ciownance. In 
short, it seeimt to have been the genius of the language to soften 
all asperities, and at the same time to retain its manly character by 
not admitting an nniiecessary concourse of vowels. By not remov¬ 
ing the superfluous consonants, how very disagreeable would be 


* I recollect being om e called up very early, by a new servant, a native 
of Plvmoutl., as Tom Genys wanted me; but on coming down, 1 was sur¬ 
prised to find, that I had been sent for ft) the village ot Trtmagenna. 
VOL. XXL a. Jl. NO. XLI. E 
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the corresponding English compounds, MeadhotnCt Thitves’ Vakt 
Woodfarm, Wo^d-top moor, Moorstone hill, This harshness 
is owng to our retaining all the consonants in our composition, 
and which makes it almost impossible to compound words in many 
cases, especially when they arc monosyllables. 

TlicCireeks, like the Cornish, softened their compounds by drop¬ 
ping certain letters, as in lOTrXuK-ajuos, lirnobapoi, \iyv^66yyos, aud 
iruiapKTjs. 'i'lie disadvantage of Greek compounds, however, is, 
that the words become of an immoderate length, and occupy 
nearly us miu h room as if they had been expressed in a separate 
form. 

Tlic Cornish is free from this defect, as the greater part of its 
compounds are only of two, and a fe\i' are at the most of three 
syllables. It is thus that it combines the advantages of the Greek 
aud (he English compounds, without incurring tlie length of the 
former, or the harshness of the latter. Contrary to the Greeks, 
whose compounds consist of only two words, the Cornish have 
bometimes three, and yet they neither leiigtheii the word too much, 
nor render it disagreeable, as in Bud-och-vean,/Ae little odic haven; 
Tre-van-nance, the village in the great valley, &c. 

Thu Cornish compounds arc mostly formed of tw(» monosyilablcs, 
wiiich arc occasionally softened, as has been said before, by the 
removal of the redundant letters, as in Clowance, cVc., while others 
again are connected by the particles a, an, ti, and ?/, or by ar, bar, 
gun, vor, or All these occur in, Menadowa, the roeky place 

by the water; Chy-an-dimr, the house on the waterside; Chy-’n- 
Jiale, the house in the moor; Laii-y-nn, the church on the downs; 
Ar-allas, upon the cliff; Chi-har-hes, the house on the high green; 
Chi-vor-lo, the house by the great pool; Tre-gan-horii, the iron 
house; and Ty-war-'ii-hailc, the house on the moor. Sometimes al¬ 
so letters arc added for euphony, as Gus/c-vor, for Gus-vor,« large 
wood; and I/an<-eglos, for Lan-cglos, the inclosed church. This use 
of the t to harmonize sounds is the same as in the rrencli y a-<-il 

(ireek pioper naincs arc often nothing more than possessives, as 
in 'AX/riprf-s, K}/|utr(?»s, ll-fXeoc, the synonyms to which are render¬ 
ed in Cornish by two words, as Mor-va, a place by the sea; Tre- 
meIzy, the honey farm; and Elleii-glaze, green elms. 'I'lie Cor¬ 
nish compounds sometimes consist of a substantive and an adiec- 
livc; hut more commonly of two substantives, with or without a 
connecting particle. This is owing to the paucity of Cornish ad¬ 
jectives, as Nan-k:lly, Carn-glaz, Peii-trivcl, and Tre-vor-der; all 
of which, if in Latin, would he thus expressed, Vallis nemorosa, 

‘ To these may be added, gor, hnrtlm, and n'urtha, as in Trega- 
ininion, the house 0/ slums; Ticgorricli, the house by the brook; Trcbaittia 
anil Trewurtlia, tjn, upper house. 

- Is lint the original icrimiiatiori of the verb in this instance retained, 
lailici llian a letter arbitiaiiiy ili^crtcd for Kiipbuny ? Eo. 
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Hiipes viridis, )Caput e^uinum^ and Domus paluslris. This is the 
same idiom as that uliicli so frctjiieiitly occurs in Hebrew, and 
from 11)0 same cause, and which Grammarians cal! the regimeiL, as 
VSn a delightsome land, (Mai. iii, 12.) "W.Aying*, 

(Prov. xiii, 5.) IlilD « good blessing, (Prov. xxiv, 25.) 

Several lists have been made of the Coiiiisii proper names, some 
of W’iiicli have received ditfercnt meanings; but this is not surpris¬ 
ing, when we reject, that when the translator has been at a loss, 
he may have conjectured at a meaning from actual localities; ami 
on the other hand, it is well knoivn how ditlicult it is to trace a 
multiplicity of proper names, in a language of w hich only a few 
scattered fragments remain, and which is now totally extincrj 
Many of those appellatives also can undoubtedly bear ditfe)'ei)t 
signitirations, yet with all these disadvantages, 1 nppsehend that it 
would be less arduous to interpret any given Cornish nomenclature, 
than that of the Groelv places in the second Book of the Iliad. 

Such then seem to have been some of the excellencies by which 
the Coriysh language was distinguished, even in the rude and im¬ 
perfect state of the people by whom it was spoken. It is then evi¬ 
dent that it would have been susceptible of a high degree of cult'* 
\ation, and might possibly have even surpassed many of those 
longues, which, at diHoreiit period,s, have been the vehicles of use¬ 
ful science and elegaut literature, and atforded the means of corn- 
miinicatioii between numerous assemblages of men. But it is with 
languages, as it is with individuals; it is not always those who ori¬ 
ginally had the best pretensions, who are advanced to eminence • 
and fame. The language of a large and pow'crful population be¬ 
comes all object of attention, and in the course of ages it is pro¬ 
gressively improved, till it receives the highest degree of perfection, 
wliicli, ill its nature, it can admit. But the. dialect of a small and 
insulated r.ice, is tleprivcd of those external supports; ami what¬ 
ever may be its original merits, it is left to itself, till it decays un¬ 
known and miregretted, and is liiialiy merged and lost in its more 
powerful neighbours. The Coniisli w'as the least unmixed of the 
British dialects; but it w'as at the same lime the most hurnionious 
and the most improvcable. It is indeed to be lamented, that afler 
so many ages, and the convulsions of so niaiiv political stoinis, none 
of these dialect should have Income the tongue of some great Euro¬ 
pean nation. I cannot also but express my regret that the one which 
1 have now' been endeavouring to elucidate in these letters, should 
have been that which has been the first extinct, which has been the 
least cultivated, which has been spoken by the smallest tribe, which 
the fewest at tempts have been made to preserve, and which, hut lor 
a few philological aitli(|u;iriaiiwould have entirely <5111111 into obli- 
'ion. 
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DISSERTATION 

UistoriquCf Litteraire et JSibiiographique, sur la Vic cl lea Ouv- 

ragesde Macrobe, 

NO. II. — Vid. No. XXXIX. />. 113. 

Sa rURNALES. 

No«s volci ])nrvequs au plus important des ouvrages de 
Macrobe, a celiii qui Jui assure line reputation durable parmi 
les savans. II n’entre point dans mon plan de decrirc l^s fetes 
dont cct ouvrage porte le iioin ; d’ailleurs il suffiruit puiir cela, 
de transcrire les chap. 7 et 10 du livre I"'’, qu’on pourra tout 
aussi bien lire dans Tauteur liii-menic. Qu'il me auiiise de dire 
qiic Macrobe a divise son ouvrage en sept livres, dans Icsquels 
il raconte d son tils des conversations qu’il suppose tenues dans 
des reunions et dans des festins, qui auroient eu lieu pendant 
les Satrtrnales, chez Pra>textatus. Avant d’analyscr I’ouvrage, 
je dirai quelquc chose des personnages quo Macrobe y fait 
parler. 

C’est d’abord un jurisconsulte nomnic Postumien, qui ra¬ 
conte d son ami Decius ^ les discussions qui ont eu lieu chez 
Prsetextatus, pendant les Saliirnales, telles que les iui a racon- 
tecs Kusebe, run des interloouteurs, lequel avoit eu soin, au 
sortir de ces r6uiiinns, de mettre par 4crit ce qu’il vciioit d’y 
entendre. Postumien y avoit assist^ Ic premier jour; muis 
ensurite oblige de vaquer d ses occuputions ordinaircs, il s’y 
litoit fait rcmplacer par Eust^be; cn sortc que les verilables in- 
terlocutcurs des Saturnales ne sont qu’au nombre de douze, sa- 
voir: outre Eusebe, I*ra^texlatus, Flavien, Syminaque, Cac- 
cilia Decius Albiiius, Furius Albinus, Eustathe, Nicomaque 
Avienus, Evangelus, Disaire Horns et Servius. Il est 4 re- 
marquer que Macrobe ne 'parle jamais de lui-meme a I’occa- 
sion de ces r^upions, et nc dil nulle part qu’il y ait assiste ; il 
est memo dilbcile de nc pas croire, d’aprt^s les expressions de 
son prologue^ que ce ne sont quo de purrs tictious, ou du 
iiioins qu’il a bdauconp ajoule d la r^alitc. “ Jc vais exposer,” 
dit-il, “ Ic plan que fai doum a ett ouvrage.—Pendant les Sa- 
turnalcs, les |)lus distingues d’entre les nobles de R*me se rcu- 

* D'apres un passage du ch. 2,liv. 1, il paroitroit que ce Decius est le 
fils d'Albinus C.Tciila, I’un des interluculeurs des SatiA-nales; Pontanua 
enafait la rctnarqiic. , 

VOL. xxr. a.ji. no. xli. f 
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nissent chez Praetextatiis, etc.’* N’est-ce pas un auteur qui 
expose le plan de sa fable ? mais poursuivons: apri^s avoir coin* 
par6 ses banquets k ceux de Platon^ et le langage de ses in- 
terlocuteiirs a celui que le philosoplie grec prSte k Socrate, Ma- 
CFobe continue ainsi t ** Or si les Cotta, les L4lius, les Scipion 
ont pu disserter dans les ouvrages des anciens sur les sujets les 
plus importans de la litt4rature Romaine, ne sera-t-il pas permis 
aux Flavicns, aux Albins, aux Symmaques, qui soiit leurs 4gaux 
en gloire, ct iie leur sont pas inf6ricurs en vertu, de disserter 
sur quclque sujet du m^tne genre ? et qu’on ne me reproche 
point que la vieiilesse de quelquesuns de mes personnages 
cst post^rieure au si^cle de Praetextatus, car les Dialogues 

de Platon sont une autorit^ en faveur de cette licence-: c’est 

pourquoi, k son exeniple, I’^ge des personnes qu’on a r6unies 
n’a 4te compte pour rieii, etc.”' Apr^s ces derniers traits, il 
reste d^montrd pour moi, que si des reunions et des discus¬ 
sions philosophiques et litteraires se sont r^elleinent tenues 
rhez Praotextatus, Macrobe ne nous en a transinis qii’un re- 
sultat Hrrang6 a sa mani^re. Quoi qu’il en soit, comnie les per- 
soniiages qu’il met en sc^ne ont effectivement exisl6 et k peu 
pics vers la menie 6poque, je vais siicccssivement dire im 
mot sur cliacun d’eiix. 

Pratertatus doit occuper le premier rang, car c’etoit lui qui 
presidoit la reunion en quality de rex mema: outre que les se¬ 
ances se tcnoient dans sa biblioth^que, ^ il paroit que c’etoit un 
hoinme profoiid6nient vers6 dans les rites sacres el les mysleres 
du poiyth6isme. N^anmoins, et malgre rattaclieiiient qu’il pro- 
fessoit pour le paganisme, il disoit, s’il faut cii croire saint 
Jerome, ’ ** qu’on me fasse 6v6que de Rome, et sur-le-chanip 
je me fais chr6tien.” C’est lui qui, dans I’ouvrage de Macrobe, 
porte la parole le plus souvent et le plus longutinent. S’il fut 
un des liommes les plus distingues de son temps par ses con- 
noissances, il ne le fut pas moins par les emplois importans 
^’il remplit. En effet on Ic trouve d4sign6 comme pr^fet de 
Rome en Tan 384, sous Valentinien et Valens. * Godefroi rap- 
porte, ’ sur la foi d’uu manuscrit, qu’il fut prefet du pr^toire an 
‘ 84. Ammien-Marcellin^ lui prodigue les plus grands 61oges, 


• Saturnai, liv. i, ch. 1. * Salurnal., liv. 1, ch. 6. 

* Epist. ad Pammach., 61. 

♦ Code* TAeodosianuf, 1. i, ut dignitat. ord. scrvetur. 

' Codex Theodosianuft cum Commentario perpeluo, Jac. Gothofrept, 
edit, a J. Dan. Rittero, Lfpsix, 1736, 6 vol. in-fol., 3ur la loi 5, de mod. 
mull. 

^ Liv. 97, flnno 368. 
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en ^iiuiii^rant tout ce qu’il fit d Rome pendant sa prefecture. 
]1 nous apprend aussi' qu'il fut proconsul d’Achaie, sous Julien, 
ct ii occupoit encore cette place pendant les preniidres annees de 
Valentiuien, conime on peut le voir dans Zosime,* qui au reste 
lie lui piodigue pas moins d’eioges qu* \mmien-Marcellin. Syinr 
maque lui a adress^ plusieiirs de ses lottresdans d’autres, il 
eiit d deplorer sa mort, et dans la iettre 25 du liv: 10 il nous 
(ipprend que, 1orsqu*elle le surprit, il ^toit design^ consul pour 
I’aiinee suivante. C’est ce que confirme aussi une inscription 
rapportee par Grutef, et que je vais transcrire. £lle provient 
d’une table de marbre trouv^e d Rome, dans les jardins de la 
villa Maltei. • 

Cette inscription etoit plac6e nu*dessous d’une statue eievee 
cn rhonneur de Prietextatus. Sa faniille, I’une des plus distin- 
gu6es de Rome, a donn6 d cette ville plusieurs personnages 
illustres, dont on peut voir la notice dans la Roma sublerrattea 
d’Aringhi. On y verra aussi que cette fainille a donn6 son noni 
a I’une^des cataconibes de cette ville. Aringhi lui tonsacre le 
ch. 16 dc son liv. S, sous le litre de Cameterium Pratextati.^ 
Symmaque est connu par une collection de lettres, divis^es en 
dix liv., qui est parvcnue jiisqu’d nous. II y parle plusieurs 
lois contrc le:> cln6tiens ; saint Atnbroise et Prudence y r6poii> 
dirent. I/heurcux et im'atigable couservateur de la bibiiothdque 
Anibroisiciine de Milan, M. I'abb6 ^laj, vient de d^couvrir et 
<lc publier, pour la premiere fois, dcs fragmens considerables 
lies discours de S}inniaqiie.^ Ce dernier avoit fait aussi line 
tiaductioii grcrque de la Bible, dont il ne nous reste plus qne 
quelqiies lambeaux. Son pdre avoit cte senateur sous Valen* 
tinien; lui>nieme il remplit sous cet cmpereur la ciiaige de 
coirecteur de la Lucunie et du pays des Bruttiens en .365 ou 


* Liv. J2. * Liv. 4. 

3 Liv. J, 44-55, et liv. JO, £p 30-3i. 

* Vettw. Agorio. Pratextato. V. C- Pontifici. Vesta. Vontifici. SoU. 
Quindecemvito. Avguri. Taut pboliato. Coriili. Neocoro. Hierofante. Patru 
Sacrorum. Quastori Landidato. t^raturi. Urbano. Correeiori Tusciar. Et. 
Vmbrie. •Consular i. Lusitania. Procons. Acha'ia. Prafecto Vrbi. Praf. 
Prat. II. Itntik. Et. lUyrici. Consult. Designato. — Dedkata. Kal. Feb. 
' — Dn. FI. Valentmiano. Aug. HI. £j. Eutrupio. Coss. ‘ 

' Jan. QRIITEI<.1I, inscription cm antiquee eurti, Joan, Georg. Grtnti, recenritm. Am* 
atHod., 1707, 4 'ol. iii-fol. pag. 1002, iio. 2. On trouvi r<t «ncoir d'amres lusmiitioai C0D« 
rcrnanl PrsctHilatus, dana le uidinr Rrcu«il, p. COQ, u. St, 3, 4, p- 310. n. 1, et p. 406, n. 3. 

^ Roma subterrunea, Pauli Arinchi. Roma, 1651, S vul. in-fol., t. 1, 
|i.476. • * 

* Q. Aun. Symmacih, octo Orationum inedUarum ptiftcs, invenit, notis- 
Qut declaravit Angelus Maius. Mediolano, 1815, in^So. 
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368il fut proconsul d’Afrique en 370 ou 373,^ c’esl lui-iiieme 
qui nous Tapprend,’ et il parott, d’apr^s plusieurs dc ses lettres, 
que I’Afrique 6toit sa patrie, et qii’il coiiservoit pour elle le 
plus tendre attachement. II fut piefet de Rome soirs Valenti- 
nicn le jcune, en 384, Riclioiner ct Clearque coss. * Eiifiii il 
fut consul avee Tatien, cn Son fils, qui fut proconsul 

d’Afrique sous Honorius, lui coiisacra une inscription trouvt'e a 
Rome sur Ic mont Coelius, ct publiee pour la premiere fois par 
Poiitauus, dans scs Notes sur Macrobe.'^ 

Eusebe, auteur de cetle inscription, esi sans doutc le menie 
que nous rclrouvons au noinbre dcs intcriocuteurs dcs Salurnaies. 
Tout ce que nous savoris do lui so reduit Ji ce que nous en ap- 
prend Macrobe; qn’il etoit Grec de naissance, ct n^amnoins 
aussi verse dans la lilteratiire latine, que dans cellc de sa nation ; 
il exerqa avee distinction |a profession de rheteur, et son style 
etoit abondant et fleuri. 

Flavien etoit fr^re de Syraihaque. Gruter rapportc unc in¬ 
scription qui le concerned En voici une autre trouvee eu 
memo temps que colic de Syminaque, que j’ai rapportce plus 
baut. ‘ Pontanus deninnde si noire Flavien nc scroit pas le 
mcinc dont a parle Jean de Salisbury en ces tenues: “ C’est ce 
qu’assnre Flavien dans son outrage intitule, de vestigiis Philoso- 
phorum 9 et aillours, cette anecdote (eelle dc la matrone d’ 
£ph<^se) racontee en ces termes par Petrone, vous I’nppellerez 
cotnmo il vous plaira, fable ou liistoirc, toutesfois Flavien atteste 
que Ic fait s’est passe ainsi a Eplit^se.” 

Cacina Albinm fut picfet dc Rome sous ITonorius en 414.“ 
Rutiliiis Claudius Niirnatiaiius fait mention de lui duns son Iti- 
ncraire, ** ainsi qu’Olympiodore, cite dans la Bibliotheque dc 


’ Leg. 25, de Cursu puh/ico. ^ T.eg. 73, de Dfcurionihus. 

£ptst. 10, liv. 10. * Lw, 44, de Appellafionibus. 

5 Kphst. 1, liv. I; cp. CS-4, liv. t; ep. 10-15, liv. 5, etc. 

® Eusebii. Q. Aurelia. Symmacho. C. Quasi. Prat. Ponlifici. Ma~ 
jori. Correctori. Lucania. Et. Jirittiorum. Connti. Ordinis. Ttrtii. Ero- 
cons. Africa. Prat. Urb. Cos. Ordinario, Oratori. Disertissimo. Q, Fab. 
Memm. Synnnachus.— V, C. Pain. Optimo. c 

7 P. 170, no. 6. 

® Pirio ^icoinacho Flaviano V. C. Quasi, Prat. Pontific. Mojori. Con- 
sulari. Sic/lia. Vkurio. Africa.. ^ Quastori ttUrd PaUitium Praf. Prat, 
iterUm cos. ord. historico dhertissmo. (J. Fabius Memmius Symniachm V. C. 
prosaccro optima. 

f Polycraticus, sive de nugis Curtalium et vestigiis philosophorum Lib. 
vUi. a Joanne SAiiESBUinENSr.. Lvgd, Batav. 1639. in S®. Lib. 2. (’ap. 26. 
Id. Lib. viiR Cap. 11. * 

" Leg. tin. de Ilaviculariis. ** Liv. 1, v. 466. 
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Photius. Cii liter lapporte deux inscriptions * qui le concernent/ 

Nicotnachu'^ /Jviftiu'i Qtoxt encore tr^s-jeune, ^ et se bornoit 
orclinaircmeiit A inten oger.♦ Saxius pense * que cet Avienus est 
Rufus Sextus Avienus, non point i’HUteiir des Fables, inais 
celui qui a traduit les Pheuomhies d’Aratus et Denys Perieg6tes, 
Gmtcr rapporte,^ d’apr^s Smetius et boissard, une inscription 
troiiv6e A Rome, au pied dii Capitole, et qui servoit de base 
u unc statue elevee d L. Avr. Avianus Syinniachus, V. C., le 3 
des kaleiides dc inai,/3ratien IV et Merobaude coss. 

1 MS aiitres interlociiteurs des Sataruales sout: Eustathe, phi- 
losoplic distingu6 et ami particulier de Flavieii; mais qu’il ue 
1‘aut pas coiifondre avec le savant arcliev^que de Thessalonique, 
le cummcMituteur d’lfomere, puisqii’il n’a v^cu que piusieurs 
slides api^s; Evangelus, que Macrobe nous piint sous les 
traits de la rudesse et de I’aprete; Horus, Fgyptien de nais- 
sance, ^ coiiiiiie son noni rindique asse/, qui, apr^s avoir 
lempoitc plusieiirs palines athletiques, avoit fini par embrasser la 
socte lies cyniipies; Disuire, Grec dc nation, qui f'ut de son 
temps le premier medecin de Rome;® et cnlin le grainmairien 
Servius, le memc dont il nous reste un comnientaire de Virgile : 
peut-etre con^Mil-il I’ldee de cet ouvrage au sein des discussions 
approfondies sur le poete laliii, qui eurent lieu cliez Praptexta- 
tus ; du iiioins les paroles que Macrobe place dans sa bouclie, 
;t la iin du liv. 3, se retrouvenl a peu pres textuellenient dans le 
Commentaire du graminairien ainsi que piusieurs de ses obser*- 
vations. A I’epoque dc nos Salurnnlesy il venoit d’etre re^u 
tout recemment professeur de grammaire, et Macrobe louc %a- 
leinent sos connuissances et sa modestie, qui sc manifestoit chez 
lui jusque dans son exterieiir.y 


’ Pag. 5186, 11". 7. • 

* La prelni^lc> d’apri^s Gutten&tein qui I’avoit copiee ^ Rome sur le 
marbre; la voui: SaJ.uis. J). 1). Honor Jo. Et. Theodosia. 1\ P. F. F. 
Semper. Aug^. Cuecina. Decius. Aeinatius. Atbinus. V. C. Pratf. Urhis. 
Fuctu. A. Se. AilIeciT. OrnuviT. Dedicata. I*ridla. Nonas. NovembrJs, 

rust .il! Ltnio. Cos. V'^oici maintfiiant la seconde rccueillie sur le 

ineine marbre p.ir Sineliiis et par Bc^ssard :— 1). ». D. f. FI. Arcadia, 
plo. FeLici. Fit ton. ac. TriumFaTori. semper. Augusta. Caecina. De¬ 
cius. ALbmm. V. C PraFecTvs. Urbi. Vice sacra, indicant, devotus. nu- 
inini. males'L'aTique eius. (Gruter, p. 287, n. 2.) On trouve encore, 
parmi les iiiietluniteurs dips Saturnales, un autre Atbinus (Furius), sur 
lequel Je n’ai pu oljifenir aucun renseignement. • 

3 Sat., 1. fl, ch. 7. ♦ Id., liv. 1, cb. 6. 

3 Onomastkon Litterarium, t, 1, p. 478. ® f’ag. 870, no. 3. 

/ Sal., liv. 1 , ch. 15 et 16. * Liv. l,cli.7. ®Liv, 1, cli. 2. 
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Maintenant que j’ai fait connoitre Ics personnes que Macrobe 
fait asseoir d son banquet, je vais tracer une analyse rapidc de 
I’ouvrage lui-m^nie. 

11 est divis6 cn sept livres. Un passage de la fin dii sixidme, 
oit il est annonce qiic Flavien doit disserter Ic iendemuin sur les 
profondes .coniioissaiiccs de Virgile duns I art des augnres, an¬ 
nonce qiii lie se realise point, a doiin6 lieu d Pontamis de 
soupqoiiner qu’il devoit exister iiii iiiiiti^nie livre, cc qui eOt 
forni6 lit) nonibre egal au noinbrc dejoiirScque reniplissoient en 
deinier lien les fetes des Saturnules. J’ai dejd dit qiie Bartliius 
a pens(‘ que le Coinmentaire sur le Songe dc Scipion furmoit 
ce huitieiiie livre. Quoi qu’il en soit, 11. Juieuiie a divise les 
sept livres qui nous reslcnt en troia jnurneeSf iiornbre priinitifde 
la duree des Sutiirnales ; la premidre renferine le premier livre. 


La deuxieme renferine les livres 2, 3, 4, 5, et 6, ct la troisidnie 
renferine le seplicme et dernier. Cette division, qiioique purc- 
ineiit arbitraire, ct meme en opposition avec le te.xte piecis dc 
Touvrage, on il u’est fait mention qne de deux journ6es,*a tou- 
jours et4 indiquee depuis dans les Editions post6rieurcs. Void a 


pen prds les iiiatieres qui sont renferni6es dans les sept livres, 
ct I’ordre dans lequel elles sont disposecs. 

Lc premier livre traite des Satumales, et de plusicurs au- 


tres fetes des Roinains, de Saturne luMneme, de Janus, dc la 


division de rannee chez les Romains, et de son organisation suc¬ 
cessive, par Romulus, Niima et Jnles-Ccsar; de la division 
du jour civil, et de ses diversites ; des kaletides, des ides, des 
nones, ct generalement de tout ce qui concerne le calendrier 
roiiiain; il se termine endn par plusienrs chapitres tr^s-importans, 
dans lesquels Macrobc deploie une vaste erudition, a I’uppui du 
•MSt^me qui fait rapportcr tous les dieux au soleil. Cette partie 
est originale autant que Ics travaux d’6ruditiou le peuvent ^tre : 
dans le reste du livre, il a beaucoup pris ^ Aulu-Gellc et a 
S^ii^que le moraliste. 

Le deuxieme livre est le plus original, et le plus comm dc 
Touvrage de Macrobe. C’est un recueil d’anecdotes, de plai- 
saiiteries, de buns mots, rn6me de calembours, en un ’mot un 
veritable ana. La plupart des choses qu’d renferme iic se 
trouvent que 1^, et nous les'ignorerions entierement, si Ma¬ 
crobe avoit n4glig6 de nous les transinettre. La secoude partie 
du deuxieme livre est r mplie par des details tres-curieux sur 
les mceurs doniestiques des Romains, leur cuisine, leurs mets, 
les fruits qu’ils consommoieiit, et plusienrs aulres particiilarit^s 
dece genre. •' 
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Depuis le troisi^me livre justprau sixi^ine inclusivement, le$ 
Suturnaks deviennent un coiiuiieiitaire upprofondi de Virgile, 
consid^r^ sous divers rapports. Djus le Iruisicnic livre, on d6- 
veloppe ies cuiiiioissances du potiie latiii, couceriiani les rites 
ct les croyaiH'es de la religion. i)ans le qtiatrieine, on fait voir 
conibieii loutes les ressources de Tart des rlicteurs lui out 6te 
faniilit^res, et avec quelle liabilete il a su les employer. Le ciii- 
qui^me nest qu’un parallele c.mtinuel d’Honii^re et de Virgile, 
oi)i sont signaies cii meme temps les uombreux larcins quo le 
dernier a fails ;ui poete grec. Ce qu’il a emj>runlc aux poetes 
de sa nation cst d^voile dans Ic sixi^mc livre, oil sont aussi dc> 
velopp68, d’apics les ouvrages de Virgile, quelques points eurieux 
d'antiquite. 

Lc septieme livre csl iniite en grande partie du Symposiaque 
(repas) de Plutarque. On y trouve disctilees plilsieurs ques¬ 
tions iateressantes de physique ct de physiologie ; eton y remar- 
qiie ses e.xeniples curieu.x de la nuini^re dont les sophistes soii- 
teiioient le pour ct le eontre d’lmc meme tli^se. 

Sans doutc la latinite de Macrobe sc ressent de la decadence 
de son siecle ; iiiais il faut convenir aussi qiie les d6fauts de sou 
style out et6 beaucoup exager^s par les critiques anciens qui, 
pendant long-temps, n’ont eu sous les yeux qu’iin texte inutile 
ct totalement debgur6. On lui a surtout reproebe ses plagiats 
avec beaucoup damertuiiie. l irasme* I’appeile JEnopica cor- 

nicu/a -quae ex aliorum pannis suos contexuit centoiies. Non 

loquitur, et si quando loquitur, Gra;cuiuni latin^ balbutire cre- 
das,? Vossius le qualilie de htmorum scriptorum hvernam. 

Murel * dit asscz plaisatnment: Macrohium - -favtitasse 

eamdem arterny qiiam plerique hoc seculo faciuntj qui ltd hu- 
mani d se nihil alieiium putant, ut alienis eequi utantur ac 
si/is.” Ange Politien ct Scaliger le p^re ne lui sont pas inoins 
defavorabies. Un reprnclie cepciidant qu*ils ne lui out pus 
adress6, quoiqu'ils eusseiit pule faire avec beaucoup de justice, 
c*est lc d6faut absolu de m^thode ct le d^sordre com plot qui 
regne dans son ouvrage. Encore auroit-il pii s'eii exrnser par 
la licence que lui donnoit *A cet egard le genre de la conversation, 
qu’il a adopte. Au reste, la mani^re modeste dont il s'e.xprime 
dans s:i preface auroit dil lui faire 4rouver des juges moms se- 
v^res. En eflfet, il n’a pas pretendu faire un ouvrage; senlement 
il reuiiit dans un seul cadre, pour I’instruction de son <ils, le r4sul- 


’ Desidrni KR&bMi Opera. Lugd. Bat. 1703, 11 voL in-fol. Dialogus 
Ciceronianus, $ivc de optima genere ^cendi, t. ], p. 1007. 

* In Sen EC. de benejiciis, Iiv. 3, * 
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tatde ses nombreuses lectures. II le previent qii’il n’a point eu 
dessein dc faire parade de son eloquence, mais uniquenient de 
rassembler en sa I'aveur tine certaine masse de connoissances; 
enlin, il a eu grand soin d’avertir ie lecteur, que plus d’une 
fois il av.)it copie jusqu’aux propres expressions des auteurs 
cit6s par liii. 'I'uus les critiques no snnt pas restes insensibles 
a cette inodestie : rhumusius ’ se croit bieii oblige de lui as¬ 
signor un rang parmi les plagiaires, inais il convient que ce rang 
est run des plus distingutis; Ic P. Vavas^cur* rciiiarque que, 
s’il empninte soiivent, souvent aussi il pruduit de son propre 
fonds; Coclius Uhodigiiuis ^ VnytpeUe autorem exce/leiitisiimum, 
et virurn recondite scientia’. 

Mais ce sont surtout les critiques inodernes qui out rendu ^ 
Maciobe uiie justice pleine et entiere. l/cdileur de Padoue 
(Jer. Volpi) dit avec bcaiicoup de justesse dans sa preface: 

Nemo fer^ illorum qui studia hurnanitatis cum disciplinis gra- 
vioribus conjungere amant, cui Macrobii scripta ct grata et 
ewplorata non sint.” Cliompre, qui dans son Recueil dNiutcurs 
latins ^ Tusage de la jeunesse, a inseie des fragmens du ch. 11 
du liv. et des cli. 2-5 du liv. 2 des Saluniales, avec lu tra¬ 
duction de ces morceaux, s’exprime ainsi S’il y a un livre 
a faire coniioitre auxjeunes gens, e’est celui-1^. 11 est rempli 
de choses extr^mement utiles et agreables; le peu que nous eii 
avons tire n’est que pour avertir les etudians qu’il y a un Ma- 
rrobe qui merite d’etre coiinu et lu.” Kidin, M. Coupe qui, dans 
ses Soirees iilleraires,^ a consacie un aiticlc A Macrobe, et Ira- 
duild sa mani^re, c’cst-t\-dire analyse vaguement quelqucs nior- 
ceaux des liv. 1,2 et 7, aprtis plusieurs autres clioses flatleuses 
pour notre auteur, finit on ces mots : Voib\ tout ce que nous 
dirons de cct auteur charniant, ^ qui nous desirons un traduc- 
teur.” Ce traducteur s’etoit rencontre ; mais son ouviage n’a 
point vu le jour. J. B. Coutures, ne en lOol, mort en 1728, 
qui fut professeur d’cloqueiice au college de France, et dont 
1 eloge a 6te public par dc Boze, est auteur de cette traduction, 
selon I’abbe Goujet,dont I’autorite a etti suivie pur M. Beu- 


• Thomasius Dissertaiio de plagSo litterariOf LipsiXy 1673, in-lo^ $ 503. 

£ De Ludicra didlmCy section 3, § ?. 

3' Lectioncs antitjtia, liv. 14, ch. 5. 

♦ Selecta hdini sermonis exemplaria, 177 J, 6 vol. in-12, t. 3.— Trtuhic- 
ti»)m des modeles de lalinite, 1746-74, 6 vol. in-12, t. id. 

^ T. 4. , 

<• Memoires hitloriques ct lUUruirts sur Ic College de France, I’aris, 1738, 
3 vol. in-12, t. 2, pi 455. 
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chol.' Au reste, je crois potivoir assurer, d’apr^s les reclierched 
que j’ai faites dans les bibliograpiiies etrang^res, que les Satur- 
nales n’ont ete jusqu’ici traduites duns aiiciiiie langue.^ Douz6 
dc Verleuil, tradiicteiir d’AuIu-Gelle, avoit cu le projet de tra- 
duire aussi M aerobe, pout-^tre I’a-t-il execute, car dans uu 
avertissement place en tele de son 3 '= vol. il aiinonc^ qu’il eii 
avoil pris rengagenient envers le public. On trouve la traduction 
de qiiel([ues fragniens de ]Macrobe, dans Kouvrage suivaiit: les 
Ayopht^gmes (les niifiens tires de Plutarque, de Diogene 
LaercCf d' Ellen, (tAthenee, de Slobee, de Macrobe, de la tra¬ 
duction de Nicolas Perrot, Sieur d'Ablancour {Paris, JLouis 
Billaine lG(i4. in-V2.) 

Nous avons en franqais iin oiivrage cn 2 volumes in-12 
(Palis, Prault, 1730), intitul6 : Les Saturnales fruMfuises. La 
seule ressomblaiice qu’on y trouve avee cellos de rauteur latin, 
e’est d’etre divisees en journees. scene se passe pendant 
les vacances dii Palais, dans le chateau d’un president, situe aux 
enviroiii^de Paris. Cette production mediocre, est attributie, 
dans Texcellent ouvrage de M. Uaibicr, ^ a I’abbe de laJlaume, 

TllAlTE DES DirrKRENC’ES ET DCS ASSOCIATIONS DES 
MOTS GllECS ET LATINS. 

Ce traite de grammaire ne nous est point parvenu tel que Mu'- 
crobe I’avoit compose; car ce qui nous reste n’cst(|u’un abregc 
fait par uncertain Jean, qu’on suppose, d’apr^s Pithou, etre 
Jean. Scot, dit Erigene, qui vivoit en 850, sous le regne de 
Charles-Ie Chauve, et qui a traduit du grec en latin les ouvrages 
de JDcnys I’areopagite. Cependant il avoit existe auparavant, 
selon ’I'ritlienie, un autre Jean Scot, qui v6cut sous le regne de 
Cbarlemagiie, environ I’aii 80C); et il exista depuis uii Jean 
Duns *Sce^, qui vivoit en 1308, sous I’empereur Albert. Le pre¬ 
mier 6diteur de cet opuscule dc iVI aerobe, Opsop%us, pense que 
Jean Scot en a beaucoup retranche, niais qu’il \\y a rien ajoute 
du sien."^ 

VJI, Outre I’auteur des Saturnales, il a encore existe deux au- 


^ Biographie universelle, t. 10, p. 138.» Vraisemblableinent Fabriciiis 
aura etc iuduit en crreiir par la ressemblance de noin, lorsqu'il attribue 
cettc tradiictiun (Bibliulh. 3, p. 181. edit. d’Ernesti) au baron des 
Couture.s, auteur des traductions de Lucrece et d’Apulec. 

* L’auteur de ceile dissertation prepare une traduction franyaise des 

Saturnales, avec des notes tres ctendues. • 

* Dktionnaire des outrages anunymes et pscudonymes^ par A. A. Bar- 
AIER. Paris, 1806. 4 vol. in-8o t. 2 , p. 321. 

* Vid, en tfite de son edit. I'Epitre dedicatoire a Frederic Sylburg. 
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tres 4crivain.s dii nom de Macrohe: run diacre de I’cglise de 
CarUiugc. zel6 partisan de la doctrine et des 6crits de saint Cv- 
prien, el doot raiiiinir de I’appendicc an traitc de .saint f lildefonse 
de S. l^. ' I'lio nil ouvragc cii cent ch:ipiire.s, tir6.s de I’Mcriture- 
Sainte, eii icponse aijx objcction.s dos hcietiqius; i’auire plu.s 
connu, fnt d’ahord pietre cmi Afriqiie, ct cnsiiite rland» .siinenicnt 
^v^que do-* Doiiatistes de Home. * N’^taiil encore qiie prfelre, 
il ^crivit tin ouvrage adrcs.se ad conj'essores et lirgiaes, qni est 
beaucoup lone par Geiniude^ et par Tritlieme.Mabillon, 
dans Ja deriiiere edition de ses ^4iiaiectaj^ a publie nn fragment 
d’une epitre adressee par cc second Maciobe an people de Car¬ 
thage, sur ie martyre des Donaliste.s Maxiniicn et Isaac. L’Aii- 
glais Guillaume Cave iiiia consaere un article dans son Histoire 
des ecrivain.s ecrlcsiastiques, sous I'auiiee 

Pour completer mon travail sur Maerobe, j’ajoulerai dans le 
procliaiii No. tine nolicct tr^is-exacle et ires-detaillee, des edi¬ 
tions des ouvrages de cet auteur, qu’on trouve en tete de cello de 
Deux-Ponls, et quej’ai traduite du latin, en y joigiiantquelques 
notes, et uiie addition. 

JLPIJONSE MJHUL. 


Observations on the Critique in the Quarterly 
Review on the nezo Edition of Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

Some of the readers of the Quarterly Review may have been, 
as well as myself, alarmed at the sight of forty-six pages in the 
number published on Friday last, iTiled with what pretends to be 
a criticism on the four fiist Parts of the London edition of Ste¬ 
phens’s 'I'hesaurus. The celebrity of that Journal, however, 
induced me to hope that the asperity, w’itb which afursory glance 
showed them to have been p'-nned, ^ould be compensated for 


I Ch. 3. 

* Vid. Optat., Ihstb ia donatistica, liv. 11, ch. 4 * 

3 De Scriptoribus eccteiioMticis, ch. 5. 

♦ Ch. tor. 

5 T. 4 , p. J85. 

• Scriptorum eMcsiasticorum Historia littereria. Oxonia, 1749-43, S vol. 
io-foJ. 
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of Stephens' Greek Thesaurus. 

by some luminous ex;in)|)le of the maimer in which some one 
definite Greek m rd>-ought to be explained and liiiistrated in a 
Treasui V of the Greek language ; and that one, who spake thus 
authoritatively, would prove that the loudness of his sounds did 
not merel} proceed from the emptiness of his brain, 'i'lmt hope 
has proved utterly «ain. If you lob the Reviewer of Ins petu¬ 
lance, his spleen, and Ins buffoonery, the scanty remnant miH be 
scarcely worth preservuig. But J will leave the turnpike-road 
for a inoinenf, and hunt the critic to his covert. 

The first part of the review is taken up with a somewhat 
meagre, ill-tligestcd, and uninteresting account <>f the Greek 
Lexicons and Glossaries, for which the Reviewer is almo^ en¬ 
tirely indebted to the Dissertatio C'rifira subjoined by Maussacus 
to his edition of Huipocratioii, where any persot^ may easily 
trace the extent of his obligations,—and to the Preface of Ruhn- 
keii to the second volume of Alberti’s tlesychius. A prolix 
euutiieratioii of recondite names may astonish the fashionable 
readers of the Quarterly Review; but scholars are loo well ac- 
qiiaintcd with the iniplements and aids, with which the erudition 
and industry of former ages have supplied the shallowness of 
their successors, to confound the pretensioii to learning with its 
possession, or to mistake the pomp and parade of citation for 
the familiar knowledge of the nature, characters, and w'orks of 
those illustrious men, whose names hgure on the pages of the 
literary quack, like the hicroglyphical chaiaclers on a conjuror's 
robe. 

The Critic next displays* the faulbs of Steph. Thes.* in its ori¬ 
ginal state: these no one is disposed to question. But a.s it was the 
professed intention of the Editors to republish the work of Ste¬ 
phens, and to make it the ba.sis of their own, not to compose a 
new one, the charges, such as they are, must rest with Henri 
Etienne; and he fortunately is far removed above the censures 
of the Quarterly Review'er. ’i he ancient grammarians here and 
elsewhere are spoken of with the contemptuous arrogance, be¬ 
hind which an inability to understand alway.s skulks, in order to 
conceal its own, weakness. Justice has rarely hiiherto been done 
to the labours of these very acute and ingenious men. In respect 
to every thing which can solely result from comparative criti¬ 
cism, from an exaniiiiatioii of the similitudes and diflerences. 


* The Reviewer is facetiou.sly pleased to exrlaim (p. SS' ) !'> it this is 
an ** elegant abbrcviatu>iu” It would be to confer a imbb' I'tiufit upon 
mankind wore the learned critic to divulge his ibeuiv (onceniing the 
beauty Ilf abbreviations; nor do we know any employment more appro¬ 
priately befitting a Porsoniunciilus, than the laying down of canons con- 
cernin| App. and Ms. 
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the analogies and contrasts, wiiich pervade and prevail through 
different languages, grammar, like every ot4ier brunch of Greek 
science, is greatly and necessarily defective. 'I'liat singu¬ 
lar people knew and acknowledged no nation except itself. 
But so far as grammar is an aif^ as distinguished from a sciencef 
there is no oilier nation in wiiich that art has been carried to 
any thing like the degree of perfection which it reached at Athens 
and Alexandria. In the cultivation and puriHcation of their 
own language, and in the intelligent devclopement of its beauties, 
all other nations conipaied willi the Greeks are mere barbarians. 
The reader needs only to compare the quibbles and blunders, 
which usurp the place of verbal criticism in all, even the best of 
our reviews, with the extreme delicacy and refinement of percep¬ 
tion constpiitly evinced by Dionysius, and handed down by him 
and by the other great critics of antiquity to their scholars, so that 
traces of it are to be discovered in even the dullest of the Scholi¬ 
asts. What a shapeless, unorganized, chaotic mass does every mo¬ 
dern language, even the Italian and Spanish, pre.sent to us when 
Compared with the Greek ! Nor is our superficial sc/ewce any 
tiling more than a very sorry substitute for their exquisitely deve¬ 
loped art. The perceptive faculty in this, as in many other re¬ 
spects, appears to have been almost overlaid and crushed by the 
extreme ampliticalion and extension of the reflective. 

To examine the Heviewer’s observations upon Greek etymo- 
logy in detail Would be inconsistent with the plan of the present 
letter. They may in part be applicable to any project for con¬ 
structing a new lexicon of the Greek language, but a deviation 
from the original in so important and fuiidumental a point 
could never be expected from those who commenced their under¬ 
taking as editors and repnblishcis of the great work of Stephens. 
The Reviewer, indeed, inveighs against the prevalent practice 
of reprinting old editions of ancient authors. Hut there is scarce¬ 
ly a schoolmaster throughout the Country, who will not acknow¬ 
ledge his obligations to the Clarendon Press, to Messrs. Cooke, 
Bliss, Priestley, Valjiy, &c., for having enabled them to place in 
the hands of their pupils readable editions of all tl;e standard clas¬ 
sical authors, editions which, however faulty, are the best. Every 
j^erson acquainted w ilh llie'coiidition of eillier of our universities 
during the last twenty years will have observed that an ac¬ 
quaintance with chief Greek and Roman writers has become, 
and is daily becoming, beyond comparison more frequent than it 
used to be; and this extension could never have taken place un¬ 
assisted by the republicatioiis which the Reviewer is pleased to 
reprehend, as closing the market against better and more ac¬ 
curate publications.” A charge less founded has never been 
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brought forward. Pitiful indeed must be the Reviewer’s idea ojf 
learning, wlieii he imagines that the increase of the supply wi|| 
clog the demand : 

Other pleasures 

Cloy th’ appetites they feed ; but it makes hungry 

When most it satisties.” , 

Where are the still-born editions of the ancient classics, the 
appearance of which has been prevented by the republication of 
former editions ? What English scholar has wasted his midnight 
lamp over Homer, or*lJefodotus, or Thucydides, or Plato, pr 
Hemosthenes, and at the ipoincnt when his task was over^ and 
the infant has been about to sec the face of day, has it been 
overlaid and stifled by the masses of books which already weighed 
down the counters and shelves of our booksellers ? hi s rumoured 
at least that about a dozen editions of siiigk^ plays, with a very 
few exceptions, form almost the sum total of what half a century 
of English scholarsiiip has produced- And arc our students to fa¬ 
mish bec^uise the indolence or paucity of their teachers is unable 
to supply them with sufficient foodf Is a prohibition to be enact¬ 
ed against every importation of foreign learning ? It might indeed 
prove beneficial to oiir own pretenders, if they were enabled to 
strut without fear of competition or rivalry ; but the youth of 
our country \vould fare but ill, if dieted upon nothing except 
grammatical and metrical canons, enacted by the authoritative 
nod of a few self-complacent critics.' 

The pro|)iiety of receiving every ** primitive, the regular 
tenses, of which are preserved in a language,” into a Lexicon of 
that language, must still remain a very doubtful question, 1 
should feel extreme reluctance to admit into what was designed 
to be a dictionary of the Greek language, as it existed in 
actual reality, not as it may exist in the wormy brain of this or 

' Tlie only reasonable ground ot coin)>laiiit .igdiust ibis practice applies 
solely to a certain/jiratiVffl/portiorf, iboiigli iintortunatcly a very consi¬ 
derable portion of It. 'I’lic custom of tmmedtalely re-printing every sale¬ 
able rlabsicul work, which appears in Germany, is scarcely consistent 
with the iaw'. of iiitcr-national honesty and honour, and defrauds the in- 
diistiiuus roiitinryntal scliolar ofa certain portion of emuliiiiient, which 
formerly rc'-ultod from hi^ lahours, and which at the best was siifHciently 
scanty. For the German publishers, psptcially in theyine paper portion 
of their f/T-tfifCs, wcie acciistomc.'l to calculate grcaiiv upon the demand 
of the Kugii'.h market, and one very important "ork, Scliweighaeuser's 
Lexicon llerodo'cum, was on the point of being altogether clucked by 
this cause. It is (]uiLc clear that a reprint can always be cf)ect<-d at an 
expense consider inly kiss than that of die original publiefitioii, and such 
reprints in tiie present state uflhe world must be le^al, but it were much 
to be desired, that literature shutild be freed from the nifaimcbses that 
always result from keeping stricllp to the mere letter of the law. Ail this 
nowibc applies to works wherein all literary property has ceased. 
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that theorist, anj word which notoriously never belonged to that 
at any known period of its existence. No language, 
then..;, v uf which has hitherto been fully investigated, possess¬ 
es wirl III itself all the first seeds from which in the course of 
ages M lias grown into that form, wherein it is more or less 
fixed b\ the introduction of a written literature; and it is a false 
aim at .simplicity to attempt to reduce all the anomalies which 
it contains under a single form. The roots of all languages 
mingle and intertvi'ine more or less with one another; some 
word.s hear intimations of a connexion with one, some with 
another of the sister tongues; and all more or less retain the tra¬ 
ces of their original union. Hence especially in those words in a 
language which are of most general application, such as the 
auxiliarx verbs, the pronouns, &c., the meeting together of va¬ 
rious piimilives, frequently derived from different languages, is al¬ 
ways discoverable; nor is it just to conclude, that because 
some inflections of a word have been introduced into a language, 
all its inflections must have once belonged to it. Thus for in¬ 
stance the almost complete similarity between the verbs in jxi in 
the Greek and the Saii.scrit proves that such verbs were not in 
all cases derived from Greek primitives in so), but that many of 
them are to be classed among the original constituents of the 
language. This applies particularly to the verb flp, which the 
Reviewer selects as an example of a false primitive, but which 
is proved by it.s resemblance to the Sanscrit to be a true one.' 

J must however relinquish this subject, merely rccuiiiniending the 
Reviewer to study llermaiin’s remarks on Greek primitives with 
more attentiuii, than he yet appears to have bestowed on them, 
before he ventures to state particularly what themes ought or 
ought not to be introduced under au\ And since 1 have advert¬ 
ed to the name of that illustrious scholar, 1 will inform the Re¬ 
viewer that a more candid, high-minded, honourable man 
does not breathe upon earth,—that he is even more endeared to 
his school by the qualities of his heart, than by those of his 
head,—and that that man must be very much wanting in the in¬ 
dependence which constitutes, and the modesty which adorns, 
such a chaiactcr, who can disgrace himself, and pollute the 
pages of the Quarterly Review, by the miserable in.'iinuation 
in the parenihesis p. 340. ** Mr Hcrmami has intermixed a 

few trivial objections, extorted from him by a .len-'e <d‘ decency, 

' The SariM rii, fisnn, osi, o.‘.ti, conn ide- |<er/ecily with la-ut, sirn, serti, 
if we take me ■ Id forms uf the twu first persun^l Tiie o is merely the 
short vowel, which would nut be expressed except at the beginning 
word, according to liic gratuiuatical system means a short a, and is 
commonly pronounced. 
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amongst several pages of the most fulsome and unsupported 
(although, we doubt not, unbought) panegyric.”—Fur what possi¬ 
ble purpose can such a negative have been introduced, except to 
insinuate the possibility, if not the probability, of the contrary 
case ? the very notion of which could scarcely have occurred 
to a person of unprejudiced and gentleinanly feeling. 

But what knows the Reviewer of this ** school The names 
of Erfurdt, Foppo, Heisig, Nake, the younger Schneider, Seid- 
ler, &c., and the anonymous Reviewer of Mr. Biomfield’s 
Persae in the Jena /Hg. Lit. Zeit. (a translation of which I 
should much like to see inserted in the Classical Journal,) may, 
1 think, contribute to rescue them from oblivion. If their merits 
are measured by their performances, and contrasted with those 
of the ** English scholars, whom they facetiously epough term 
Porson*s disciples,*’ he would be most facetious indeed, who 
should decide in favor of the Porsoniunculi. No man has a 
higher respect for the memory of Richard Person than myself; 
and thertjfure no man mure regrets the habits which prevented 
his bequeathing to posterity more numerous and important 
memorials of his unrivalled critical acuteness. Yet it is but 
fair to add that foreigners can only judge of him by his pub¬ 
lished works, and that an edition of four plays of Euripides how¬ 
ever accurate,—that even the total extirpation of that monstrous 
usurper the Anapaest in the third place, or all his other efforts 
for the restoration of legitimacy in the lambic verse,—are not 
achievements, however splendid, which in any degree entitle him 
to that rank amongst the philologers of Europe, w hich he holds 
in this country. His letters to Travis, although they complete¬ 
ly crushed the latter, only re>settled a question, which, by his 
own confession, had been determined before; and his posthu¬ 
mous reputation would nut have been diminished, if much of 
that, which encumbers the hot-pressed wire-wove pages of the 
Adversaria, had been exchanged for those eniendatiuns of He- 
sychius and Aristophanes, the praises of which are proclaimed 
in the preface. Mere hearsay reputation is oni> handed down 
unimpaired (if it be so at all) when no authentic records remain, 
wherewith it may be compared. Porson, like Fitt, would have 
been classed among those giants, who abstained through con¬ 
sciousness of superiority from the daily conflicts of men, had 
he left no writings behind him. As it is, his friends, like Fox’s, 
will mourn, that he has left a lasting standard w'lierehy to esti¬ 
mate his powers.—;Wilh things Porson appears Jto have pos¬ 
sessed but a very inconsiderable acquuintaiice; and not a trace 
appears amidst his writings of that combination of universal, cn- 
cycIopaL'diacal knowledge with language-learning, which is so 
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abundantly found in the Dissertation on Phalaris, and the count- 
less pages of bcaliger, Sainiasius, and Casanlion. If the Re¬ 
viewer can read the controversy on the tloineric Thcogony be¬ 
tween Creuzer and flerinaiin, he will find that classical litera¬ 
ture affords some problems, w’hich require for their solution quite 
as null'll learning and sagacity, and are not a whit less important^ 
than the erasure of an Anapaest; and he will also learn, that it 
is possible for differences of opinion to be discussed in a man¬ 
ner befitting gentlemen. When Hermann’s long expected, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Blum field’s very nuritorious labours in the 
same field, much to be desired, edition of Ai^schylus is published, 
it will be ioiind in what manner he is a worthy successor of the 
greatest critics,— 

What figure of them he will bear? 

For you must know, they have with special soul 
Elected him their absence to supply : 

Jjent him their powers, drest him with their love, 

And given his ileputation uU the organs 
Of their own dignity.” 

But to return to the Thesaurus. The main objections which 
the Reviewer, after the employineiit of nineteen months* in 
attempting to hunt out flaws in the work, has made against 
it are, 1. that some things are omitted which ought to be 
inserted* 2. that much is inserted that ought to be omitted, 
** because it increases the bulk and expensiveness of the work, 
and needlesslv distracts the attention of the student,” and this is 
by far the most substantial charge; 3. that improper critical 
discussions have been admitted—In this T agree, and trust that 
Liebel and Vogel will never more occupy its pages ; 4. that 
Stephens is not given entire,” which I too “ truly think that he 
deserves,” and which 1 trust will be done most scrupulously 
for the future : 1 expect to have Stephens, all Stephens, but yet 
much besides Stephens. 5. That'ilie Editors are guilty of in¬ 
consistencies in their abbreviations of authors’names,” and quote 
their w'orks at an immoderate length. The last is an evil which, 
if the Reviewer had taken the trouble to examine the fifth and 
sixth Numbers, he w'ould have found already in a great degree 


* The Reviewer says, p. 335, *Sincc the former pari of this Article 
was written, the fifV and sixtli Nnmbois of tlie Tliei?auriis tiavp been 
put into our liaiids.” Now ilie fifth Number was published m August; 
1818, and I sincerely congratulate the Kdilor of. the Quarterly Review’, 
on the possession of such a ready, off-hand contributor. How poor Ho¬ 
race would wonder to hud a Reviewer acting upon his precept. 
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remedied ; and if he had awaited the publication of the seventh, 
of which, in common with other subscribers, I received niy 
copy four days anterior to the publication of the Quarterly 
Review, he would have seen not only the promise, but in the 
greater part of it the observation, of a system, in which most of 
these defects were obviated ; defects which the E iitors had very 
candidly acknowledged in their reply to Hermann, who had long 
since anticipated almost all the Reviewer’s objectiojns, and to 
whom he is indebted even for some of his examples. So that 
they may retort the Reviewer’s censure of these objections that 
they are “ trivial,” though not extol ted by a sense of decency,” 
against himself. What portion of the latter is possessed by the 
Reviewer, it would require a new infinitesimal calculus^ to dis¬ 
cover. 

1 have neither time nor materials w'itli me for entering into an 
examination of the objections to particular passages (pp. 342 to 
345), but doubt not that it will be readily acknowledged that the 
Note p. 6‘8. should have been omitted, and that some of the 
Rnglish interpretations might be amended. This is the head 
and frant of the otfending and when I consider the vast diffi¬ 
culty, labour, and expense necessarily incurred by the under¬ 
taking, 1 am much more surprised that so much has been done, 
than that so little has been done wrongly. 'I'ho mere reprinting 
of Stephens was, for individuals, a sufficiently arduous task ; but 
it must have imprinted a great stigma on the nineteenth century 
to have been barely contented with republishing the produce of 
the philology of the sixteenth. Tiie accessions to our critical 
knowledge of antiquity during the last two hundred and fifty 
years have been proportionable to the progress that has been made 
ill any other branch of science, and to present these accessions 
embodied to succeeding generations was reserved for the Eilitors. 
Jt is a noble attempt, and demands, as it has received, the eii- 
couragometil not only of English, but of European scholars. That 
the parts, which have hitherto appeared, should not be perfect 
was unavoidable, for such works must always be imperfect; yet 
the plan which has been entered upon in tlie lust Number proves 
that the principal defects w'ill bo amended, wbicb is all that can 
reasonah/i/ be expected in an undertaking of such extent. Instead 
of closing the market” ag;nn%t a future more compendious 
lexicon of ^bc Greek language, tlitse pandects of philology will 
only prepare the way for it, and iiicaicuhibJy diminish the difficul¬ 
ties of such a work ; indeed it is the only uiaiiner in which such a 
collection of materials could be prepared for use, unless the task 
had been undertaken by a society of scholars iimiiitained at the 
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public expense: and alas! tliis is not (lie era when nations 
engage in works so beneticial to mankind! The Benedictines 
of St. Cjerniains des Pr6s have hitherto found no snrrossors J 
though u splendid promise is held out by the Bt-rlin Academy. 

At the outset the Editors very naturally sinned on the side of 
excess; the use of the file is at once the most difficult and the latest 
acquired of literary talents. But though it would not he ** reason¬ 
able to conclude that the farther the work proceeds, the greater 
W'ill be the accuniulatioii of materials,” though on ll»e contrary it 
is strictly reasonable to conclude, that the mere habit of ar¬ 
ranging and digesting them \\iil prngn'ssively and incalculably 
diiiiinish ihcir in.iss,—vet I cannot help picturing lo invsclf the 
sitiiatiqn cf a responsible lidilor of a Greek'^riicsaiirus, over¬ 
whelmed bv the torrents n liieh conic i iisliing in upon liim from 
every side, uti<i ubieh be is to endiank and reduce into an equa¬ 
ble tranquil stream. I .exicogiaplieis, (jlossarists. Scholiasts, 
Grammarians, ( liiies,—-the whole host of Gret k authois from 
Honici to Procopius, aie marshalled in array upon his desk. 
Every word in the most <;opioMs of languages is lo !>«• traccvl 
throngli every modilicati'iti of meaning which, in the course of 
above a thoLisanii \eais, it ptogiessively acquired; and almost 
eacli of llu'se w oids lias lieen tliveisely, and often m the very same 
passage eontradictorily, (.\|)]a]ned and illnslrated bv a mnltitiide 
of iiiierpreters. \\ hat an iiicitenient to piodigality have we here! 
7'he greater pari of these he is bound to record ; his very mo¬ 
desty iiidm-m^ [lim to shiink tioin ussnming imlo Inmsclf (he 
arbitration between ilisjintants, whose talents and eindition ail 
Europe has agieed in acknowledging. Ifow' long must it be 
befoie he disC'-veis that in learning, as in finance, magtium ■vec- 
tigal csf j‘fn h/monia ! 

Even die Kevicwer .seems disposed to agree with me in tliiiik- 
iijg it “ iiardb. pos'-iblo lliut the I'Milors shonid not improve as they 
proceed.” But how ciiai itably docs he contrive to p.ire t;ff this 
c.xcrcsccnec of c.indoni- .so ininatiiral to linn ! It oidv (l.isiios in 
the pan, and i.s followed liy nothing'but the .smoke, in winch it 
is his liahit and delight to be enveloped. 'I'iie want of caie 
which IS ob-^ervahle in the lli 't .N iiinbeis is siiHicienl to rietract 
very iiiaJei lally from the value uini utility of the .eiilire work, 
even if the remnirninr portion <>f it should be exceuted rcUh greater 
skill and accararjj.'’ St.-ai.g'c though n he, tlie.se woids aie to 
be found p. It pi-.^/lcs me to imagine in what iiiaiiiiia' they 

have incurred the .sin, !i'.;ni which not even lefoniiatnni can re¬ 
deem tlicrn. A considerable portion of die article indeed would 
lead one to coiK’lnde, that it i.s the joint iiia.iiifactniu of the 
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hack of some publisher, who is jealous of them for ** closing 
the market” against a projected Thes. of his own, and 
of the same publisher’s head clerk; so accurately' versed is the 
writer oi writers in ail tlie double entries of the day-book and 
ledger; so repeatedly does he calculate and re*calculate with 
a kind of gloating delight the ^2(X) and 400 guiiiea.s which 
he fondly fancies are likely to <iccrue to iht-m, and which at 
the bottom of the very same page become 240 anti 480, and 
in the next 2jO and 600 inest sua gratia parvis”); and 
so utterly unable dues he appear to understand that they have 
ever looked for any'success in their undertaking, except “in a 
pccuniaiy point of view,” p. 3.31. A fair and honourable profit, 
as it may jn<^tly have been within their aim, so I tiust, not¬ 
withstanding the Reviewer’s efforts to crush fhem, will be 
within iheir M'acli, though hitherto the expense must have very 
greatly exceeded the returns; and the liberality*with which 1 
know that they have repaid the contiibiitions of some foreign 
scholars, has been didy appreciate<l. 

'I'iie r(!serv:ition of the maiks of quantity for the Index, 
where the accents, to avoid confusion, may be omitted, meets 
with my enliie approbation ; and the addition of a poetic in¬ 
stance to most of the word.s, a requisite iiiqnovement, pre¬ 
cludes ail necessity for them m the bodv of the work. '1 his 
and the utiier changes, to which 1 have alluded, and which me 
promised m tlie recent adverti-seinent, will render the Thesau¬ 
rus, what it ought to be, “a complete body of }>hilology, a 
w'ell-fuiiii.shcd .slotchouse of criticism and valuable informatioti 
upon every subject connected with Cjreek Iiferatnie.” It is 
high lime that .students should not be compelled to refer perpe¬ 
tually to a thousand dilfeient work.s, which those, who have mo.st 
need foi (hem, have geneially the least ability to procure. This 
Thesaurus, with a coinons (jieek Grammar, and a (iieek and 
English Lexicon, winch might be nearly adequately su()plied by 
a litciai trauslatioii of the nejv and enlarged edition of Schneider’s 
Dictionary (though the lieviewer speaks with Ins usual cuii- 
temptooiisiie.ss of that woik) ought to constitute the chief 
sidia of a scholar’s libiary. 

Another vtord, and 1 have done with the Reviewer. He 
exclaims in answer to the ap(>log;^’ of the Editois, that “they 
(lid possess uuiiuiited rcsoutces in books, not in their own 
libraries pel hups, but in the public repositoiies of liteialnie, Scc. 

It is never a valid excuse lor any scliulur to .s:iy, that be did not 
coii.sult this or lluil book—the answer is,licoughl to have done so.” 
The Reviewer ought indeed to have known that, compared with 
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France and Germany, England is very deficient in great public 
libraries ; that until the late purchase of Dr. Burney’s collection, 
even that of the Museum was poor in philology; and that the 
use of most of them is clogged with many difiicuities. If, in¬ 
deed, the length of human life would allow of their employing 
upon each page a period proportionable to that consumed by 
the critic in the composition of his review ; if they had not, on 
the contrary, at a rate sufficiently slow, brought forth three new 
Numbers during the same period, it misht be possible for them 
in that case to travel to and fro from Eondon to Aberdeen for 
the verification of an example, and to fix a year, which it would 
puzzle even this sturdy arithmetician to calculate, for the ter¬ 
mination of their labours. As it is, forty Numbers and eight 
Volumes (the space allotted long since by Vaickenacr to a 
Greek Thesaurus) will bring them to a close. 

’J'he approaching publication of the Classical JournaB warns 
me to conclude; and I will therefore dismiss the Review'er with 
recommending to his ineditatiou the warning of the philosophic 
emperor, EiTre, cos SixaioVarov (^alvirctl coi, fjiovov eofLsveoSf xet'i aiSvj- 
fjLovcos, not) avuvoxgiTcos. The Editors possessed my wikrmest 
wishes when they commenced their undertaking ; and as one of 
the subscribers, now'i'^e either directly or indirectly connected 
with their ** success I frankly declare, that 1 have yet .seen no 
just cause for withdrawing the confidence 1 had reposed in 
their ability, or fur doubling the ultimate and prosperous accom¬ 
plishment of the w’ork. Much obloquy they must resolve to 
endure; all the impertinence of vexatious criticism will, if we 
are to judge from this .specimen, be aimed at them ; if they 
fail, which I prognosticate they will noly they will have the Con- 
.solation of thinking that they have only failed in an attempt, in 
which few would have had .sufficient boldness and public spirit 
to venture,—and if they succeed, as 1 think they musty they 
will have conferred a lasting benefit, a real y.rr,[oa Is as*, on every 
Student of Greek literatuic, and will therefore be justly entitled 
to the praise of their conteiiipuraries, and the gratitude of 
posterity. //. 


* The piibiicatinn of tins No. has been neccssardy delayed truni the 
usual period, ibe 1st of April, 19 the 1st of May, by the Primer’s re¬ 
moval from Tooke’s Court to lied Lion Court; which suspended the 
regularity of his labors 
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P. S. In page 94 . of this article the following should read on 
after * pronounced/ to render ihe note complete :••••“ as a 
short e,”—Frederic Schlegel on the language and wisdom of the 
Indians, p. fj. This cc inpletely establishes that eiju.1 was not de¬ 
rived bv the Greeks from ecu, and that even if ecu ever had been a 
Greek verb, eijud would still be the older form; a form not deriv¬ 
ed by the Greeks themselves fiom ecu as a primitive, but brought 
by them out of the East. The same is true of S/Scujai, which is the 
Sanscrit dodumi, dodasi, dodati, See. It is possible indeed that 
the termination in [x.i having been incorporated with (he Greek 
language, several new verbs in /jt* may have been in lafter-times 
formed from verbs in 00 : though this is scarcely probable, it 
being* the universal principle in all languages to throw off all 
complexities of form, and as far as possible to simplify their 
construction; whence earlier writers always abound to an infi¬ 
nitely greater degree, in what are called anomalous forms. Till 
due attention has been paid to the fdiation of languages, and 
till the ridicidous notion has been given up that it is a feasible 
attempt to reduce any one language to the simple, elementary, 
organic sounds, which are supposed to have been emitted by 
man in his slate of pristine baibarity, etymology can never be 
any thing but a mass of crude hypotheses. Its procedure must 
be inductive, not dogmatical. The ambition to theorize has 
been the banc of this, as of every other science. 

Ill p. 95 . read Porsoiiuyculi. * 


[£. 


ISrighloHf March 121, 1820. 
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Tub restoration of precious arcliaisius and otlier valuable read¬ 
ings, uliifli preceding editors had cljangtvl because they did not 
understand, in the text of tins giealest of all the Latin poets, 
renders that now under consideration of cxtveine importance in 
spite of the filth and rubbish occasionally foisted into it, in the 
form ol c-onjcetiirai eineudations. Jt is indeed, with all this filth 
and rubbi.sh, which is in many instances inf)St offensivr and dis¬ 
gusting, tite only one which exhibits the genuine chaiac ter of this 
genuine old Latin, preserved in manuscripts andeaiiy editions; but 
moditied to the usages of sneceeding writers by modern polishers, 
uhoJiLe ihecleaiiers of other precious remains of aiitiqnitv,have, 
in nibbing off the rust, rubbed off the original suiiace, and 
obliterated all the characteristic touches of the artist; in which 
alone tlie peculiar energies of his art were dis}>la\cd. 

'The late Mr. (lilbert Wakefield, ulioin the writer of this 
article pr rsonally knew, was a man of quick and acute appre- 
iiension, unwearied industry, entliusiustic perscveianre, and most 
retentive and capacious inemory ; hut hasty, iriitahle, opinioii- 
ative,and eccentric almost to insanity ; so that not having stiength 
of mind to digest, or jinlgmeiit to discriminate, and ui range his 
vast acquisitions of knowledge, they fermented into fiolli, and 
overflowed in tliose shallow jniddics which disgrace almost every 
j>age of his Annotations; but at the same time often hide valu¬ 
able treasures of critical inforinutioii for those wiio can patiently 
undergo the drudgery of groping for them in the mini. 

FI ad tl lis ninil been confined to these puddles it might have 
remained nnknfiwn and inoffensive to all hot such gropi rs: but 
W'hen he rakes it up, and scatters it over that biilliaiit and 
sparkling ore, w hich he had jiei haps just before purified from 
the less offensive, hecanse less prominent, alhiy of others, the 
evil becomes general: hut as mere removal is all that is want¬ 
ing, it is to he hoped that the, next editors will accomplish it, 
and do that justice to his labors which he w'as incapable of 
doing himself. 

These blots and blemishes, thoiigii in some instances alike in¬ 
jurious to the nietie, sense, and syntax, arc so few compared 
with the valuable emendations bioiight from purer sources, that 
scarcely any poet is more indebted to any editor: and as the 
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whole impression has been long since dispersed, and the Com¬ 
mentator, wlio embarked his whole property in the under¬ 
taking, long since removed from any interest in it, they may 
he pointed out and removed for general benelit, without any 
paiticiilar injury. 

How fill the archaic spelling adopted is authentic, cannot be 
very salisfactoiiiy ascertained; the oldest manuscripts extant being 
in this respect of no authoiily, and the written inonunicntsuf early 
times remaining, of sufficient length to afford much information, 
being very inconstant in their orthography, which appears to 
have continned very unsettled till the reign of Augustus. Lu¬ 
cre-tins, however, though contemporary with Cicero andaCaesar, 
seems to have retained the mtirc ancient langnage, and ihere- 
ore probably the more ancient spelling of his predecessors in 
heroic poetry; so that the longest forms, as adopted generally 
by the editor, are the most probable; and all liiat we have to 
complain of under this head, is, what he admits in his preface, 
a wai^ of constancy and uniformity. In the b( ginning of the 
poem we have snspirio '—afterwards .snAspir/o^— ohiendi),^ sub~ 
tentn* su/ifeiieu,^ &,c., and afterw^ards ohstendo,^ sub&tenlOy^ 
&c.; which are probably^just, it being much more 
likely that the II should have been dropped to produce the com¬ 
mon form, osleiidoy suhtcnlo, bnUineo, &c., than that it should 
have bo< ii changed into an S ; and w'e have nnifoimly ^nhspendo 
for snspendo, where the B would have been more liable to eli¬ 
sion or chanjie on account of a similar consonant 1* so nearly 
succeeding. 

Coiiflistont with this archaic spelling, as w'ell as to avoid am¬ 
biguity, we should wiite arctus, arclCy Sic.; not as we here 
find them art ns, arte, &c.; and also wiite inihi coiilracled into 
one s\liable, not mi, where nihU in one syllable is constantly 
writlin at length; and tiihiluin, veliemevs, prohibet, &.C., pro- 
noinu ed a*) two. Litt,era,Jittus, and sucens, seem also mote 
truly l.alin than fitcra, litas, and sue as; the investing one let¬ 
ter with the power of two being a mean emjiloycd bv .scribes to 
sborlcn their labor even as early as the time of the ijlaian lu- 
scription 'I'he adjective signifying snmdh, was however, pro¬ 
bably written tcvis i‘iom llie (Jreek : not ttevis, as w e here find 
it, without any apparent root or origin. Does not consistency 
loo reijiiiie that, where we write artubiis, wc should also write 
sensubus, and continue the same foims through all nouns re- 

' 1.30. ^ V. 1503. ^ J.66. + n.ll4l). * 11.607. 

IV. 676. ^ V. 97. ** V. 358. 
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spectively of the same declensions; and not suppose that, be¬ 
cause the manuscripts of the fourteentii and fifteenth centuries 
exhibit them promiscuously, the polished writers of the most 
polished l/<itimty so employed them r 

Different authors, indeed, of the same age and country, and 
even the Maine author in successive works, may have adopted 
different modes of spelling ; but that a single author in a single 
work should, intentionally and deliberately, have admitted such 
variatifins, where they served neither his rhythm nor his metre, 
seems quite incredible. 

Of particular instances of injudicious alterations, the follow- 
ing appear obvious and prominent. 

L. 1 . 14. Persahunt for permitant, received from a manu¬ 
script of no authority, in this instance only, w hile the common 
form is letained every where else; nor does the I/atin language 
any w'here acknowledge such a word as persalto. 

L. 1 . 40G. Inject is for iiitectas, to the utter subversion 
both of the sense and Latinity, which are generally very inti¬ 
mately connected. That dons discover the secret haunts of wiid 
beasts covered with foliage hi/ their nosesy that is by tracing the 
scent which they leave in going to them, is well known: but 
that thei/ discover them by having their noses thrust into foliage 
w'ould be new to hunters, even if the W'ords admitted this sense; 
but to produce this, or indeed any at all, w'e must read or 

in frundern, for frunde; neither of which the metre w ill admit, 
ft is true ancient poets sometimes took the liberty of employing 
an ablative form in the place of a dative ; but this is a liberty 
which modern critics must not venture to lake for them, at least 
without being authorised by a case completely paiallel: for it is 
impossible that they can have that just feeling for the delicacies 
of a dead language, which can enable them to decide in w hat 
particular case such liberties may or may not be taken. 

L. I. 889. On the authority of one manuscript against two, 
we have ac preferred to atr/ue before a vowel; though ac in 
that one is piobubly only a compendious way of w'riting alque; 
which seems to have been rejected because justly and properly 
leceived into all the modern editions. 

L. II. ^4514. ZV////C heic, nunc illic (which by the same rule 
that he writes heic he ought to W'lite illeicj arbitrarily substitu¬ 
ted to nunc hinCy mini, illinc, though these express the poet’s 
meaning much better; which is not that, Jires or lightnings 
bursting from the clouds, meet now here, now there; but that 
they meet (concursant) now from this and now from that part 
of the heavens, it were well if editors would condescend to 
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understand before tiiey alter—espi'oially such passages as this, in 
which there is really no ditliculty ; but unfortunately the latter is 
alwass nioKi easy and most ilatterint;. 

Jj. II. Merc, on the authority of two manuscripts, 

or rather on the uuthoriiy of imperfect writing in two manu¬ 
scripts of very little authority m themselves, we have jlu- 
miua iUa Uiv Jintnnm nUn ; though there is no previous allusion 
to river.s, to winch iUa < an be referred ; and the general sense 
of the context so obvioti.sly and decidedly rcquire.s «//«, tliat the 
editor would without*doubt have adopted it from other inaiiii- 
scripls and old editions, had later editors received the other pro¬ 
noun, and all the gall of his ink would scarcely have been bitter 
enough for his abuse of them. 

L. II. lientley having in some manuscripts found fielif 

and ill others /)*<?//, forthough he rejects Both, yet the 
former is eagerly seized and inserted into the text, for no other 
apparent reason than that of being without eitlier sense or syn¬ 
tax, ai^l therefore supposed to contain refondiiurn (juiddnm et 
exquisilnni. Mad he condescended to adduce an example of 
such an expression as sanguine Jicti, we might have been 
tempted to examine how far it is a proper nominative for iu~ 
dnnt and eruitant. 

L. 11. 69^2. is extremely obscure, but nevertheless both eadem 
and iisdcnif the leadings of the best manuscripts and editions, 
afford iiieuning, the one if referred to veibci, and the other to 
iitfens: but his conjectural eident seems to afford none; nor 
does, his note supply any at all consistent with the text. 

J^. II. 740. From niannscripts of little or no authority, we 
have here nnniina for lutninu solis—despexere; though who 
ever looked doK'ti upon (despexil) nninina soils—the deities of 
the sun : on w hose light w e can only look down when it shines 
on objects beneath our eyes ? 

L. 11 . iHiT-H. are bungiuig interpolations ; the second lienii- 
stich of the editor’s own manufacture, and the rest by a work¬ 
man of the same class : but their having been rejected and 
omitted in preceding editions, was u sufficient motive for restor¬ 
ing them ; as*their retention would have been for ejecliiig them. 

li. 111 . \90. Jluiiat uimecessai'ily and improperly wiiltcu 
flutat, the u and i being perpctuallv joined in a (liplitiiong and 
pronounced as one syllable in tenuis and other words. 

L. Ml. .347. reposto is received for f'eposla, on the authority 
probably of the iijiperfeclly-foriiied or lialf-oblitgiated letters of 
some iiiamiscripts; and the strange expression nlvo re/M/s/o, justi¬ 
fied by Virgil’s terras repostas, and Horace’s tnatrism 
alvo; the first of which is quite irrelevant, and the second fa- 
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vors the gener.illy received leading— aivoque con¬ 

demned as t/nct^ minus et ejiquisile, because consistent with 
common stiisc. 

L. in. 522. If rntionis be preferred to the reading of Pius, 
rutiouiy there should be a comma after the preceding word 
fuhtc, which must he joined with /Ci understood. 

L. iii.’97f). [nalel should be written iuci/lef, for which 
there is suthcieiil authority cited in the note. 

L. 111 . 1082. Here the editor lias exceeded all his former 
feats in siihslituting obit to Ufiit, w'ithout a shadow or semblance 
of authority, anrl in defiance alike of metie, sense, and gram¬ 
mar. ‘‘I he poet, after describing, with his usual vigor and viva¬ 
city, the restlessness of a man flying from his ow'ii vacuity, and 
seeking for change of mind in change of place, (107^1—80.) 
adds, 111 this muiiiier each flies himself; but whom he cannot 
fiif out of\ he still unzc'illinglj/ slicks to and hates*’ with which 
the editor not being satisfied, replaces odit with obit^ which he 
interprets obvenalury citenmity se opponit; wilhonl, hywever, 
producing a single e\am|)le to authorise the l.atinity of such an 
expre.ssiou as se obire, or the metrical license of doubling the 13 
(which was never pronounced double either iu (ireek or Latin,') 
and reading o/y/V —obbif ; for that of obex is wholly irrelevant, 
being derived from objicio, and written at length objex. liven 
when (lidod, the metrical power of the j is still retained, so that 
in ail its forms the first syllabic is invariably long, whereas that 
tif obeo and its derivatives is nivaiiably .short, except in this in- 
.staiico of ti ne llrilish niannfaciiire. "J'he Latinity too of se op~ 
pomt by which it is explaiiud, belongs to the same sample, 
the anth ir meaning, I .suppiose, se sibi opponit. it is .strange 
that the obtriider of .so vile an interpolation should, in tiie note 
to it, harsiiiy eondenm the iicenfiani temerariam, et Lucretii 
amatol /bus niinime tolerabilcm of his predeces.sors, who had 
given r/wg/Mor cd//; .since they had.at least preserved to their 
author grammar, sen.se, and rnetic ; whereas he has deprived 
him of all three. 

L. IV. oM). Ills hand being now' in, according to the vulgar 
phrase, he is determined that it shall not lose its hubiliide 
through want of exeici.''e, and this veise being defective and 
evidently corrupt in all liis manuscripts, aflord.s him ample .scope 
for all the temerity of conjectural alteration. Tlie reading of 
the common editions is raltihus et cq^ni (ielidis orh c.i Ilelico- 
nis; which, tiuuigh the editoi fiiid.s ii nigged and iiiflegaiit^ 

' See Hruleg. iu lJum., pulilKsiicd in u preceding Number of tins Juur- 
nal, s. cb.x. 
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iifiems to be only objectioiiabie in the want of authority for the 
epithet gelidis; vvhirh is, however, most elegantly i^uppiied by 
the reading of better inuniiseripts citeci by i^ius, adding only the 
tinal .s to the word defurti, from which it had probably been 
obiitcrulcd by time or accident. 

Vallibus et lypti detorlis ex Ilelicouis affords a sense con¬ 
sistent witli tiic elegance and piecisioii of the poet in the use of 
epithets; crooked valleys with abrupt linns bounded by high 
and bare rucks, such us those of ^^lounl Helicon, being apt to 
reverberate and proloifg sounds ; w hence may have arisen the 
Fable of that mountain being the seat of the muses I'liis, 
however, is loo plain and simple to satisfy the prurient ears of 
our editor; who, finding in his own written rubbish necc lortis 
for detail liSf is determined that an expression so exquisite and 
lecondite .shall be duly honored, and therefore remodeTs the whole 
verse into a form which would have made Lucretius stop his 
ears, and look like the enraged musician. Ef valii ct/gniSf acre 
tortis, c-U /leticonis: iioi would he have been less pioc^led with 
the con.stiuction than offended by the sound : for though torti 
usque fid necem miglit have been horribly familiar to him, nece 
torti would probably have been new ; e.'specially when employed 
to .signify the tianquil death—the euthanasia—.supposed to be 
denoted by the expiring melodies of the swan. 

L. IV. ()19. Quif which the editor reciives instead of quo, 
should, foi the sake of consistency, be printed, as in other places, 
qiti: but alter the specimens of his own modesty, winch we have 
been e.xhibiling, his invective against the audacity of preceding 
editors for chuiigiiig this aichaic qui into quo is quite ludicrous. 

J.. iv.ysy. Lactaut is a mere eiror of the press heie for 
jnctant in the Venetian edition ; though in its place, and justly, 
restored by our editor in a subsequent pas.sage. L. v. 1067. 
Dog.s do fondle and caress (ktcLaut) their puppies with their 
paw.*!; but do not caress or fopdle their own legs, when dream¬ 
ing of pnrsning other animals in the cliace ; but throw tlicm out 
(juctam) in their visionary efforts to inn. The alteration pro¬ 
duces utter nonsense, wbicli the editor’s usual eagerness fur in- 
novation, caused him not to perceive. 

L. IV. U/iO. Piirei received for^puerei or pueris, because 
forming a .spondee; and defended by the absurd derivation from 
purus: but the vowel.s uc form one long syllable iii m.iiiy other 
words, and puei is derived fiom the (ireek xovpos thiougli the 
medium of other aiiyieiit dialects ot Italy.' ^ 


' See Prolcg. iu Horn., published in a preceding Number of this Jour 
nal, s. cxxi.v. 
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L. V. 30—2. The note of interrogation at the end of the 
first line, and the ciochets enclosing the tno parts of the 
second and lliiid, should he, without hesitation, removed: for 
though Styviphalides mav signify the hints of the lake Stym- 
phalus, without any explanatory adjunc t, Stympliala colentes^ 
without the prci eding explunation, would signify the human in¬ 
habitants ol Its holders. 

Li. V. 448. Secretanif humorrjue, received partly from corrupt 
nianiiscripts and partly from conjecture, instead of scrrefo /lurnore, 
which IS first misunderstood and then aheVcd ; secreto, nut being, 
as the editor supposes, to be taken as an adverb, but as a par¬ 
ticiple, which gives the clearest and plainest sense —seorsum 
mate utei, seneto hitmore, pa/eret. Whilst his alteration, of 
which he boasts the elegance, affords none at all but by a con¬ 
struction very imwoithy of the poet. 

L. V. 58y. 'The composites are tisnaliy written by him in the 
archaic manner separately and at length, as alteram utram is 
here : but soon alter (084.) we find utcrutra in tlie mqre recent 
and common form. Either the one or the other should be con¬ 
stantly adhered to in one individual w'ork. 

Jj. V. 78‘3. j4liA is an error of the press for alia. 

L. V. 947. Excibunl is substituted to exihaiil, contrary to 
the best authority, in defiance of ail elegance of construction 
and collocation, and in direct contradiction to the poet’s system; 
which allows no such office to the n}m[>hs, or any other divine 
personages ; but accounts, very much at length, for the secretion 
of waters through the earth, by natural and necessary causes. 

L. V. yfio. Cotf/iiclabanttir for coiisectabantur, altered from 
a nianife.st misprint, cott/ieciabanlur, in the Verona edition, said 
by himself to be orntii gettere corruptelarum refertissima ; and 
received into the text, in an active sense, against ail authority, 
and in violation of all sense and syntax. A depravation so mon¬ 
strous and insulting is perhaps without example, except in these 
rash and hasty effusions of one who is perpetually contrasting 
his ow'ii modest timidity with the impudent temerity of his pre¬ 
decessors. 'J'he authority cited from Cicero, to be at all applica¬ 
ble, should, instead of conjiictavisset, have been cot/JiictatHS 
esset rempubticaniy a spccknen of l.atinity from which even he 
would probably have shrunk. 

L. v. yfj8. Subus for suibus; the i being dropped on insuffi¬ 
cient anthorit}. 

E. V. 995.- Frivarant received from manuscripts in defiance 
of all analogy of tense for privaruut. The other manuscripts 
of more autliority give privabautf the precise tense, which the 
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context requires, and vihich would probably be found in the ma¬ 
nuscripts that have misled the editor, if more carefully inspected. 

L. V. 1000. NeCf he says, is the reading of al) the old copies ; 
therefore it may be [)rudetit to retain it instead otsed, till some¬ 
thing better occur, though it requires u mode of construction, 
which the idiom of the language cun scarcely admit. 

L. V. 1038. Finding the unusual form proporro in some 
manuscripts and editions, he is determined to receive it in 
spite of all laws of prosody; and therefore contracts alituum 
into alilum, by which, however, nothing is gained; since the 
latter cannot, any more than the former, be contracted into two 
syllables, which his metre absolutely requires. 

L. V. 1 IG.3. Is a manifestly spurious line, pronounced .to be 
so by Fabre and lientley; and therefore ought to have been 
enclosed in crochets. 

L. VI. 11. For per qutCy which the preceding conjunction etf 
referring to qua in v. <}., absolutely requires; and the approxi¬ 
mate readings of manuscripts, per qua and per qnam, fully jus¬ 
tify, he receives from books of no authority pro quo; and en¬ 
deavour^ by a construction in violation of all syntax, to join it 
with the context: for there is neither antecedent nor consequent 
either to the relative or its preposition, except in victum or usus, 
which no known licence of construction can join to them. 

L. VT. 47-8. Seem to be incurably corrupt without the aid 
of better manuscripts; and perhaps the conjectural alterations 
made by our editor are less objectionable, because less violent, 
than those of his predecessors. 

L. VI. 87. Partini for partem in this instance only must be 
wrong; and, being usually employed as an adverb, cannot be 
generally restored us an archaism without introducing frequent 
ambiguities* 

L. V I. 344. Coniciem for coujicieus has arisen out of a com¬ 
pendious way of writing, by which one letter was made to stand 
for tw'o ; and is, otherwise, a word of no better note than cowco, 
conituniSy &.c. w-ould be, if Veceived instead i>f coeo, coiturus, 
&c. 

L. V I. .393. Voiutur for volvUnr, is merely a misprint, of which 
1 have observed only two instances in (he whole impression. 

li. VI. 508. Uumecti is here foisted into the text by mere con¬ 
jecture instead of vi ventij a manifest interpolution from the suc¬ 
ceeding line, though a respectable manuscript offered humenti^ 
the best possible word, and the s)iitax absidutely required the 
sixth case— conferlaf or more properly l oujen ta: nube.! humenti. 
Clouds Jilted willt humid mailer: but tins is plum and gram¬ 
matical, and therefore sacriliced to a conjectural alteration^ 
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is neither; confeiluH with a jrenilivc being a mere bar¬ 
barism, for which no sliude or heinblunce dI authority is offered. 

J i. VI . ol 4-0. Are oh.scurc and prohahlx coinipt: but the 
editor iias d«>ne wiselv in leaving iliein ff)r futiiie discoveries 
without admitting conjej tmal emendations of his ow n or others, 
inestimahlc would have been his edition had he been guided in 
all instanee.s by similar discretion. 

J/. VI. (»C24. Venfei negligently repeated from the prereding 
line for punti, and cimlmued in some iiianu,sci ipts, is eagerly 
.seized upon and intioduccd as one of those elcuunt lepetitions 
of which the poet was fond ; tiiough in 'a sit nation wlu-ie both 
the sense and collocation ot the woids render it most crude and 
inelegant, the pas'«age being one of diy niguinimt, wheieas such 
repetitions bi-long to the ardor of pas.sion and glow of eulhiisiasm. 

L. ^ I. I’nidiiig ill some tif his inamisciipis, arris for 

ncii at the end of the lirst ot these two line.s, he boldly makes a 
place for it, by two most outrageous conjectural alteiatioiis in 
the second, judor snhfuinlit loi nulore opeadlf, aiul for 

sopit ; both in (Inccl violation of .syntax, which, indeed, never 
staiuU 111 his way, when he attacks it pen in hand. ,\idor se 
snhjaudit uat\hus, or iddorc sahjiiiidit itares, wou\(\ he Latin, 
but not itfdo) sahfundit iiares; and nidor is not snthcicntly sub¬ 
stantial to precede < og/V, at least w'lthout the saiieiiun of safe 
nuthoiitv. 'riie true leading of the passage is probably 
Nocturnuiiique lecens extinct mu liniK n, ubi ueri 
Nidoro ohfeiidU narcis, turn sopit iheideni; 

(Joiicidere nt pionos (jni niorhus mitlere snevit. * 

At least it is both grammatical and intelligible ; and therefore, 
as every word is sanctioned by the authority ol Mannsi ripts and 
old editions, ought to be letamed. 

L. \ I. 800. I he aichaic //neWi from////o, which he approves 
ill his Notes, ought without hesitation to have been leccived into 
the Text for faeris : hut having exhausted all his ciieigy in the 
preceding lieioic effort, he dates not vimtiire to adopt an obvious 
and necessary emendation sanctioned by the best autlioiily. 

I>. vi.8<)0. Here, howevei, he suddenly rccovcis his temerity 
and inserts csl without necessity or expediency, or any shadow 
or semhlaiiec of authuiity : for though the first syllable lA'aradus 
be short, the tirst of r//«d/o„nnght, by a wcll-kiiuwii liteiice, be 
proiiouiued long, as that of Jiiftnant is in v. I 104 , It is not, 
Fiowever, (|uiic so certain that the biiai lo would be comracied 
into one syllable : for the example which is cited from Homer, 

* Sucfi juiirtioris ot two infinitives are not nncurnmun in the early 
poets, bee IMaut. Mil. Glor. Act ii. Sc. 1. vs. 48. &(. 
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AlyOvTif} is utterly irrelevant. We now indeed know that the 
prosody of (he old hard did not, like that of Ins successors, allow 
a v«>wel i«> he short before ttt : but the ancient critics (io not 
appear to have observed these obsolete peculiarities : but to have 
adapted hio metre, as neatly as they co dd, to their own respective 
inodes of prono<incin*; : so that the rh 'psodists ot Pisistratus, 
Dionysius, and Alexander, read / 4 »yu 7 rrt»), in which they were of 
course followed by the giai-imurians of the age of Lnuetius. 

Ij. VI. 9o >—B. are unintelligibly corrupt in every individual 
manuscript and oid edition, and the emendations, by winch they 
have since acquired m^’aning, amount to u complete remodelling 
of the (ext. t hese our l'!!ditor has wiselv rejected ; but by a 
most injudicious alteration of his own— cit/i into cai/i —ynd by 
a no less mjiidicions selection of leadings from old cojues, he 
has left the text more iiniiitelligible, and more ungrammatical, 
than he found it. In such cases the only sale way 4s, wholly to 
renounce conjecture; constitute a U'xt out of the besi selection 
that the judgment of the Mditor can foim; place the other 
aulhorizcd readings at the bottom of the page ; and (ins' to lime 
for iurtl«er elucidation. On this plan L reconmieiid the tollow- 
ing, not as satisfactory, but as the most probable that genuine 
uiitliority call supply : 

- vapo'iyite 

Ignis, (jui Jerri (/Hoqite vim penefrare ‘^aevii. 

Denupie, (jiia rin urn rail htricti cnerret; 

MarOida visque simul, qunm exfrinsecus insinunlur; 

I'U tempestates, terra, caloque court{C, 

In nr/ttm tvrrnniqiie i einule,Jn/ e Jnee'-snnl ; 
Qnftndoqnidem nihil e.st, nisi taro corpore iieinm. 

'I'o make sense, Jaresso must of couise be taken in the 
archaic sense of retiring or teithdraiciiig, and jus btr (he law oj' 
pln/sical neeessifi/. 

L. VI. 974. i'he i unueee.ssaiily dropt from suifius, which 
may be coulracled into two shoit syllables. 

[... VI. lOO.) ami 1015. f'flA'/iV, which the Editor intioduces 
fium aiithonties of no validity in such matters, is m iiowi.se better 
than strenejit w ould be ; and, according to Ins plan of constituting 
the text, It shoqld be written separately— vanteJit. 

L. VI. lO.'JO. Navem is here arbitrarily changed in the nomi- 
nalive pluial, naves, and llie puncliralion altered, so a.s to save, 
Iry a forced and ciude construction, tiie following line, wiiicli 
Ljanibm and Hentley bad ju.stiv condemned as an inn rpolation. 
The true leading is mamte.^tl} —trndit ei impcllit, quasi navem 
u’laque vent is, wliene the paragiapli should end, aifd v. 1031 be 
exjrunged, or enclosed in crochets. 
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A new edition of Lucretius being about to appear among the 
Delphin and Variorum Classics^ for which this of Mr. VVake- 
iield must necessarily be the foundation, 1 have thought it due 
to the publishers and the public, that these instances of negligent 
inconsistency, gross error, and wanton interpolation, should be 
pointed out and exposed, that they may not be lepeated. Others 
may discover still mure, or may propose better substitutes for 
these here examined, for 1 do not pretend to have made any re¬ 
gular collation of the text, nor have any other object in view than 
the restoration of its purity ; to which whosoever shall contiibute, 
even by the detection of errors of my own, shall share my grati¬ 
tude, with that of other admirers of a poet who, in fertility of 
imagipatiun, and brilliancy and variety of illustration, is the 
second—and in depth, energy, and justness of thought, and in 
vigor, perspicuity, conciseness, and precision of expiession, the 
first, of all poets. 

This opinion of him is however directly contrary to that which 
is generally circulated under the authority of one who must 
necessarily have been a better judge of the general merits of a 
Latin poet than it is possible for any modern critic to be, 
namely, of Cicero; but this contrariety is entirely owing to one 
of those impudent interpolations, against which our Editor is con¬ 
stantly inveighing, and which he is constantly practising. Quintus 
Cicero hud, it seems, in a letter to his brother Marcus wiitten 
at the time of the poem’s first publication, admired the splen¬ 
dors of genius displayed in it; to which Marcus in his answer 
entirely assents, but adds, that there tcaa nevertheless much of 
art. Luaetii. poemala ita sunt, ul scrihis, fault is luminibus in¬ 
genii; multcc tarnen artis, * in v\hich the conjunction tnmen 
naturally connects the additional observation of Marcus to the 
original one of Quintus : but a dashing Editor not perceiving 
this, and theicforc concluding that it wanted an antecedent, most 
rashly and impudently inserted non after scribis; which having 
been retained by most of his successois, the passage is nowconi- 
inonly quoted as an instance of the great orator’s want of skill 
and discernment in poetry. He was, indeed, a very bad poet, 
pnd a most fond and partial admirer of his own frothy veises, as 
many other such versifiers have been ; but, nevertheless, neither 
he nor his bruthei weie so blind to the merits of otliers as to 
blame a poem for the want of that particular excellence for 
which it is mo&t pre-emiiieiit. 

This instance uione should make all Editors cautious in 
receiving or repealing conjectural alterations. R. P. K. 


' L. ii. £p. 11. 
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ODE. 

T» BxXa(t.trgoTaT(o eivt§\ 

'EPPIKHi tpPANKISKSh Tilt JAFESSEI 
Tea xaUKo’j Batri^jx^ IlgoxovpKToogi 
"IhAH. 

(erei 

ATIIJEKAS 

'AieOMENAlSl ftivoivaTf 
^uftv»f/.!vov xeag, opfx.a 
rryeiv fJte'y’, cS Mol<r\ o^slf re 
UTTaxoycre/xsy a- 
* VstyXX, x«t (uxela fSoc<reti 
a’tsrov IirTKjifccvoy 

aXxa vohs, SfApturog upyov upirotye, 
os Tu^et T ijXsy^e xaptovras ar/Tas, 
xoop^piu(retyrx hivsv 
H) coxu-XTspos 4^flov» 0ae- 

GovTf Kxiris vixxfopw 6* 
ipwas luoirrav. 

J. /3\ 

’.■IXXa TU, iroTViflt 3/oi(r«, 

^sO^ov ivTTTegov aXxup 
] .j fpovriSaiv xl4>oi ro\fL^pav, 

o^pu Aaysa-trix xs- 
Asu^eu hcu^ca h feev^, 

SatBaXeri 

v/xmy. ’Agsrdy Je <rvv uyvtS Sdpffei 
'20 uptveeiy e^w tteAcv Z^pios" im 

S* diisplots (y^xKggeii 
yympLxtf ^ev»jv aicrav xXecuf 
XxfUTFgdy ^&oy^eyTi cxorai • 

(Ttyds xotkjitretv, 

VOL. XXI. 


a. Ji. 


NO. XLl. 


u 
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Greek Ode. 
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40 


45 
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y, 

'JFf pet Htito^poves 
o^uTuTutg is.uyiats BsX- 
yevTt 6 vutwv ^pivag, 
r ijTopi l<rXa peovr', 
to^gov re ttXoOtov tt^aa 
(^povTiViv vfAviopttv 

oA/Sof S* uperug (ere ptev dyv^v yuaTi/tu, 
IJaWus, l(rXajv fM.etgrupOf/iut') irapaL SyaroTg 
fo-^arog ^<rx^ xXeowf 
fjt,aiQUVf yepte<ra’(oy m y ey» 
trvrevSco in-acxija'ai x\uretig 
yjpooet TtpLodg’ 

jH. 8'. 

Og VOOg UlptfixTOlO 
Be^iov opupLu Ttretivcvv, 

^TTTero ^ge<r<r} fevxvaitny 
dvruyog oupayiov, 

BvfjicS XiTTcuv cuoiyf xeii d- 
yvov ifidog avrXEsv ex 
TTctydg xeiSctpdg dxi^^rou ?^,UfJt.-4^tog' 
tBgtg u%f/ij\Sg aopieig xctl d^dvTOVf 
dv ys ^vKutraopuevotg 
ca'(rot<rtv OTcrovrut fipordif 
cdyXr]g dyupuyu^roo ^oXxig 
doCfJLSVTSg ^TOp. 

A. e*. 

Kfi^sy dyyoic voov egtrag 
eyxvpLov Jpt Aotye<r<rcbg 
utpQ* eXatjv, y^ r iuXXn Spu^ 

^poy xu^upotc (To^ixg, 

T«v KsXrtxuv Tspvoev 
eipi.^pQ(Tloi TrpotTri^cov, 

^ dpu^i^otXzv xXiag oX/3ou a^diTOv* 

oicp ^avTt Z^yd ttot *A(pp6^iTctg 
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Greek Ode. 

'lycthluv ye 'J*odov 
CTrpetif jSyfiav evT svpetav- 
^Xwrsv $a\u<rcra$f uXIm 
iKf fayCii re vvf*.^x. 

A. 

Zeu 5 T&Tf p vifctSstTin 
<rro!£oe<r’ ayavopa Xgy<roy, 
ift^pov oX/3o(o ly ^ay$x 
ra ve^eXoL vvxxvas, 
veitrtp re ewraao’ey re^vas, 
eVorare xuheiyetp* 

avSpecr<n (piXel rofip fev^etv yXvxi'. 
*AXX' e«y tcutqxv xa$apo7in Axyeaereuf 
0 yttpiuri reyj^e xXioug, 

^gvrolo vXouTO) xpe<r<royt 

Tav oX^ltras «§•'” 

ray re xXeeyvxv. 

J. 

*EX\xs or Aurovi^ re 
ayXuA av$ep!.x yaiiot 
75 Bpe^xro yveirem repnvecy, 

Xe^XTO S’ orara yeps 
4wX’ e^og’f Alyvirris fi' or as 
evSero ravltrif 

xa) TrXa^ iroTj tiv ahiy^are 

80 vvxt) xa) refAva xexaXvfAfAevas o^fast 

Berfara 8* orra Bero 
aicoy,^ xuXlvSaiv peufAUTi 
Byfjroas ^poVoy, Berfioia t rt ^ 
fierpois re wgav, 

A. »}'. 

85 wevTao-iv egrra kraov (ou 

ipsuSei rav <ppiva rey^w) 
fep^erai, vavB’ iXeuv koXttos;, 


0’5 


70 
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Greek Ode. 


9cei\ Tufjuteuire 

eiiget jietywo’xravf" ou re ftiv 
90 Xavdave JS’ixeXixai; 

YpetfAfAMv ^otfMiBo$s, yi}jxf^r«« 

• X*P*X®**^** iSewif <puyev o^Xo^y 

cet weXov efu^pvot e~ 
votpyatv oLfjuv^gu wpeiy[JLeiTeiiVy 
Oc> «XX* aiTTUV ^irXeuare VMy, 

X0tf $^e4^* etcoTOVy 

-d. d'. 

mV MTFOis T$/xev0ei eXSev, 

Jx yt ^poTog' Aur^p 

fi,ov<rixdv rojcri oru^eu^oe; 
lOO uyKoLtoLV, pLeXeToc 

TepTTVM, xXev) eiyXaov ct7r<*vr* 

^TOpi UfJL^ttTTeV. 

^H y^p yreXev oX^tog, og y olBiv /fii'ov 
fjLOV(rix.otig dppt.oi^epi,ev alcv uveiyx.eng. 
105 ^'Anpt.ovog sic, UvQotyo- 

pat. ijXuOov cr^vp^XetTOt 
pudpLoiy pt,eXog Te oi 
xeuesp <r/Sijgogy 

A. t. 

einXeTot ^spar\v otfuovaraig 
1 iO TUVTopuevog. TIoXviBptg 

eTrXeS', og Oijxev ev ^pMorvtVy 
tipLsploii re Tv^etg, 
xu!xg iTotXippocoiv xeotp 
xpko’crov s^siv, dtetipco'^ 

115 V04g sv re po-naiitre, i u?^vT8vaatg voov 

ipsv u^I/oO \Jupt.Qv ivapptfovtov, Tif 
8* svTrpocyiou<rt xopueov, 
trspuvov, daijTOV r* m fA-iXti/iu 
(xvdpa<r<rt, xijp eu^opdov atg 
oo^Syjg xagaa’O'ag 


10.0 
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J. lec', 

dpfiovixalf ^aplrt<r<n, 
voi re ofio^pova Aewv 

efAjTsScao'ae vx$MVf Ttu^xg 

hSocrifcov <pl\ofpoy 
l!2.> Kstolcrtv slpdvag (TeftvSs/ 

aprix /xrjBofievogf 

e^Spdv $’ yjSjjOf rpi^ov dyvolg Tp^vto** 

SieexetfVj /xerayiVo’eeM aim* 
eu^tov ly xKeea-i, 

}'j() o\0cp xoj uil/tj\£ Toy ou 

fidp^ei ^$Qvog Sd^^ovra Xy<r- 

/ ■ / 

(raevr oOovri. 

J. ijS'. 

'^A/itov \o0dXtp rig 

yap TTOTS Bdyfieira 0oi^ty ; 

\ .15 xiy^yyou eyri yujttyce reS 

e^yfiaru, Alxxg 
x^uvHvtx jSouXact;, 0ciT<ravog 
arpexkm TEXedei, 

xocj d^xE cr* ayvoy Otfu^og fAVOTuy sfitv, 

I K1 ’ Tit 8 ’ Euyo/xeu ^Topi ^5 r’ a 8 wr* ficrSv; 
fieV^ara apuniracrag 
a/tjuiy voft,mf rotcri xroKttg 
re $oi\\ov<rt ^porm 
44 e<rXwy iepvMg. 

*ANTnmoS i KOPAHS, i XiOS. 

INVENTION OF PRINTING: 

Pretensions rf Laurens Kpsler, of Haarlem, 
Invention of Printing with Moveable Types, 

A SHORT discussion on the invention of the art of Printing, and a 
statement of the arguineiiis, by which that invention is attributed 
to a native of Holland, may perhaps not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Classical Journal. My attentien was drawn Os this 
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subject wheo I was at Haarlem, in September 1815. In the maikcN 
place of that town is to be seen the statue of one of its former 
inhabitants, Lawrence Coster, or, as he is called at full length in 
Dutch, Laurens Janszoon Koster. On the pedestal of this statue 
is the following inscription: 

Laurentio Costerot Harlemensit virojconsuiari, typographia inven- 
tori vero, monumentum hoc erigi curavit Collegium Medicum 

ctoiaccxxu." 

Adjoining the roarket>place, near the statue, the house in which 
Koster lived is to be seen. In front of this house, in the gable-end, 
(for the houses in Holland are frequently built with their gable-ends 
forward,) there is a similar record upon a tablet, in these words: 

riro Consuldri, Laurentio Coslero, Harlemensiy Ippographia in- 
ventorif circa annum mccccxxx." 

In these inscriptions, Lawrence Koster, of Haarlem, is proclaimed 
as the inventor of the art of printing, and the opinion that he really 
was so prevails throughout Holland. To one who had neve.* before 
considered the grounds on which that opinion rests, it was natural 
that so interesting a subject siiould afford occasion of enquiry, 
especially when it was suggested on the very spot to which it re¬ 
lates. 'No opportunity of farther investigation occurred while I 
remained at Haarlem ; but I retained the topic in my mind, and 
when I arrived, subsequently, at Leyden, determined to avail uiy- 
.sclf of the information which the learned men of that city might be 
able to communicate. I accordingly mentioned the subject to two 
gentlemen of that university, Messrs. Van Kampen and William 
Henry Tydeman, both distinguished for their learning and ex¬ 
tensive knowledge. Mr. Van Kampen, with whom I first con¬ 
versed, stated, that Hadrianus Junius, a Dutch writer of the ifith 
century, had directed the attention of his countrymen to the claims 
of Koster; that these claims were founded, 1. on a tradition, 
handed down from generation to generation, concerning his inven¬ 
tion of printing; 2. on certain specimens of old printing at¬ 
tributed to him, which are preserved, according to Mr. Van 
Kampen’s account, in the town-hall of Haarlem. He added, that 
it was part of the tradition alluded to, that one of Koster’s jour¬ 
neymen, or workmen, eloped from him, carrying with him the types 
invented by his master, and oVfaer articles of the printing apparatus, 
and withdrew to Me.itz, where he betrayed the secret of his mas-* 
ter's art, and set up a printing establishment, which gave rise to 
those other typographical institutions at Mentz that subsequently 
attained so much celebrity. Mr. Van Kampen referred me for farther 
information to the Origines typographiea of Gerardus Meerman. 
Nearly the same intelligence 1 obtained from Mr. Tydeman, who 
likewise recommended Meerman. ■ He farther showed me a book. 
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written in Dutch, by Henry Gockinga, on the intention of printin|p, 
taken from Meerman's Latin wora, and accompanied with the 
notes of the editor.' Besides this, he mentioned a treatise on that 
subject, in a periodical work, called Rfnemosyne, which is edited 
by hini*«clf and Mr. Van Kam|)en. And lastly he observed, 
that a Mr. Cmgan, an Englishman, in a book, describing a tour 
along the Rhine, had adverted to this topic, and’ taken a very just 
view of il. This publication I have not had an opportunity 61' 
consultiiij;; but ] purchased, at Leyden, the work called Mne¬ 
mosyne.'^ and what 1 snail communicate respecting the subject in 
question is chiefly deri\ed from this source. There are, however, 
several other writers, who throw a considerable light on *all the 
details that belong to this argument. They are : Van Oosten de 
Bruyn, Gcschicdeiiis der Stad Haarlem,” (History of the Town of 
Haarlem); " Daunou, Analyse des Opinions diversel sur rOrigine 
de limprii)ierip,''in M^moires de Jlnstiiut National des Sciences et 
des Arts, Tome 4; " WoifliMonumenta TypographicaJansen, 
Histoire de I'Origiiie de I’lmprimerie'* Lambinet, Recherches sur 
rOri»iifli de I'lmpriinerie, et sur ses premiers 6tabiissements dans la 
Belgique “ Marchaiui, in Annalibus Hirsaugiensibus** San- 
tandra de Scrra, Dictionnaire Bibliographiqiie " Seiz, Dcrde Jii- 
bolgaar der uitgevordene Boekdrukkonst,” (Third Jubilee of the In¬ 
vention of the Art of Printing); "Brcitkopf, iiber die GcSchichtc 
der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst,” (on the History of the Inven¬ 
tion of the Art of Printing); and lastly, the following important work, 
** Initia Typographica illustravit Jo. Frid. Lichtenberger,"published 
at Strasburg and Paris, 1811, 4to. by Treiittel and Wiirtz. 

The honor of this important invention has been claimed by seve¬ 
ral places, in dift'erent parts of Europe. Those, whose pretensions 
have the best foundation, are Haarlem, Mentz, and Strasburg. 
Other towns, that offer themselves as competitors for that distinc¬ 
tion, Augsburg, Basil, Bologna, Feltri, Florence, Lubeck, Rome, 
have no adequate pleas in their favor. They can exhibit some old 


’ The title is: ''Uitvinding der Boekdrukkery, gebrokken iiit het 
Latynsch werk van Gerard Meerman, met eene Voorrede en aanteeke- 
ningen, van Hendrik Gockinga. Hierachter is gevoegen eene Lyst der 
Buelcen in de Nederlanden gedrukt voor't Jaar M. D. opgestelt door 
Visser.” i. e. "The invention uf printiisg, taken from the Latin work of 
Gerard Meerman, with a preface, and notes, by Henry Gockii^a. 
Alter this is subjoined a list of books printed in the Netherlands before 
the year 1500, drawn up by Visser.” 

^ The title of this interesting publication is: "Mnemosyne; Mei^e- 
lingen voor Wetens^happen en Fraaye Letteren; ver^meld door Mr. 
11. W. Tydeman en N. G. VanKampen. l*.Stuk. Dordrecht, 1815.8vu.” 
i. e. " Mnemosyne; or Miscellanies for Science and Belles Lettres; col¬ 
lected by H. W. Tydeman, A. M. and N. U, Van Kainpeii. 1st Number. 
Dordrecht, 1815.” 
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prints which they have produced ; but from these it is too hasty 
and presumptuous a step to the origin and invention of the art. 
The only fair candidates for that reputation are the cities of Haar¬ 
lem, Mentz, and Strasburg; and their title of priority seems to he 
established in the order in which they are here named. Haarlem, 
which claims to be considered as the birth-place of the art, founds 
her right,on the traditional account which is preserved of the 
invention. According to this tradition, the inventor was a man 
named Laurens Janszoon Koster; in English, Lawrence Johnson 
Koster. Of this individual it is recorded, that he was the son of 
Jan Laurenszoon, or John Lawrenceson. It was, in those days 
when {turnanies did not generally prevail, the custom to distinguish 
a person by subjoining to his own Christian name that of his father, 
with the word zoon, son, annexed to the latter, as its terminating 
syllable. Th'irefore our subject was called Laurens Janszoon, Law¬ 
rence the son of John ; and his father had been denominated Jan 
Laurenszoon, John the son of Lawrence, as the grandson usually 
bore the name of the grand-father. Subsequently, a farther dis> 
crimination began to be introduced by means of surnames, as 
we call them. These bad their origin from ditfereiit sources, 
and, among others, from an office, trade, or occupation. Hence 
the man of whom we are speaking derived the appellation of 
Koster, which means parish-clerk: for he was parish-clerk for 
many years to the principal church at Haarlem, or the church of 
St. Bavo. The name Koster might, therefore, in English, be ren¬ 
dered clerk, and the whole name expressed by Lawrence Johnson 
Clerk. We shall, however, retain the appellation of Laurens Koster, 
by which this individual has been distinguished. The year of his 
birth does not appear to be known, nor is that of his death Ascer¬ 
tained. It seems likely that he died between the years 1434 and 
1 i40. The office of parish-clerk was, at that time, both respect¬ 
able and profitable, and to attend to the duties more conveniently, 
it seems that he took the house in the market-place, near the 
church. He was one of the magistrates of the town of Haarlem ;* 
a situation, however, for which it does not appear that he vacated 
the office of parish-clerk; but he probably retained the latter 
through life, which may be concluded from the circumstance of its 
having furnished his surname. The year in which the art of 
printing was invented by him is not exactly determined.^ Some say 
it iivas the year 1428, others 1^0; the writer in Mnemosyne places 
it between 1420 and 1430. In the inscription on Koster’s house, 
as I read it in September 1813, the year 1430 was <iistinctly writ¬ 
ten; yet it seems that others read it 1428.^ The history of the in¬ 
vention is related by Junius, in the dedication prefixed to his 


See Mnenfosyne, p. 117. 


* Ib. p. IW). 


* Ib. p. 206. note 30. 
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Batavia.' It is founded on tradition. But this tradition was by 
Junius derived from sources, besides the common hearsay, which 
were particularly entitled to credit. They were two old men, of 
most respectable character and <-tation iti life, who remembered 
one Cometh or Kornelh,'^ who had been journeyman or servant to 
Koster, and from whom they had heard the particulars hereafter to 
be detailed. One of those two men was Nicholas Gael, the mas¬ 
ter or preceptor of Junius: he was of Very advanced age ,when 
Junius was his pupil.’ The other was Quirinus Talesius,* burgo¬ 
master of Haarlem, also a very old man in the time of Junius. He 
was the friend of Erasmus, and had been burgomaster from, the 
year 1.^.52 : he died in 1573. It seems that Gael was acquainted 
with Piefer Thomaszoon the grandson, and particulaHy with 
Thomas Pieierzoon the great grand-son, of Laurens Koster ;* from 
whom he might have an opportunity of learning the history of the 
invention, and be enabled to make a comparison between their ac¬ 
count and the narrative of Cornciis. Neither Talesius nor Gael 
could have any motive or interest to ascribe the invention to Lau¬ 
rens Koster, if the fact had not been true in their judgment. Cor- 
tielis himself could have no temptation to tell a falsehood his 
old master was long dead, and the printing business had passed 
into other hands, so that no imaginable advantage could be seen in 
such a fiction. We cannot suppose that the story was adopted for 
the mere purpose of a fiction. But the general belief that prevailed 
at Haarlem on this subject, is likewise entitled to some weight. Hie 
house which is called Koster’s, and the inscription with which it is 
marked, are proofs of the popular opinion and it is to be ob¬ 
served, that tins opinion was maintained, and continued without 
interruption, even in times of confusion and trouble,’ when facts 
of this nature might easily have sunk into ublivioo. The report of 
Juiiiiis is as follows ** Laurens Janszoon, surnamed Koster, was, 
one afternoon, walking in the wood near Haarlem^ and happened, 
while handling his knife, to cut some letters in twigs, or small 
branches, of beech. By reversing these letters, in the manner of a 
seal, he made impressions ^with them on paper, transferring the 
characters, either by means of the simple dry pressure, or by the 
help of some liquid. This accidental circumstance fixed Koster's 
attention, and he improved upon it by cutting in a similar manner 
whole Ime.s in wood, for the purpose of using them in teaching his 
srand-cliildren. He dipped these wooden characters into common 
ink, hut found that this was too* liquid, and would be blotted. 
This induced him to think of another medium, and to make ink 


' Miiemusyne/p. 159 " 11‘. p. 159, !60. ’ lb. p. 158. * Ib. p, 158. 
’ Ib. p. 159. 6 lb. p. 170. 7 Ib. p. 157. * Ib. p, 156. 

^ lb. p. 134, 153. 
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that should he more glutinous and cohe&ive. In this aticnipt he 
succeeded, and was enabled, not only to print off the letters upon 
paper or parchment, but also pu turcs and figures that had been 
cut in wood. In this way he printed a book, both with letters and 
with figures. It was printed only oti one side, or page, of the leaf, 
and was the work of an anonymous writer, being in the Dutch 
language, and bearing thp title “ De Spiegel oiizer Behoiidenisse,'* 
i. e. The Mirror of our Salvation.” Afterwards he ii»a«le types in 
lead, and subsequently in tin or pewter, finding it necessary to have 
a stronger and harder material for his purpose. Laurens employed 
in his work the assistance of Thomas Pieferszoon, to whom his 
daughte;* was married. In i»rder to make his discovery more 
efficient and profitable, he had occasion to extend the number of 
his workmen: he therefore took some persons, as juurneyniec, 
into his service, among whom was one called John. This man. 
unmindful of the fidelity due to his master, and of the oath he had 
taken, when be learnt his master’s invention, determined to share 
the advantage which was likely to be derived from that invention; 
and watching his opportunity, one Ciiristmas-evc, whent-everv 
person was at church, slipped into iiis ma>»tcr’s printing-office, and 
having packed up some of the types, together with tlic most neces¬ 
sary tools, secretly departed fiom Haarlem. He was probably 
aided in Jiis enterprise by some accomplice; and he first betook 
himself to Amsterdam, thence to Cologne, and lastly to Mentz, 
where he settled, and erected a printing-office in the year 1441. 
He printed immediately two little books, well known at that time, 
and used in schools, viz. “Alexandri Galli Ooctrinale,” which 
was a Latin Grammar in verse; and the other book containing some 
small tracts, relative to Logic, by Petrus Hispanus. These two 
books were finished in the year 1442.” Such is the relation of 
Junius. The points it contains are these: 1. Laurens Koster first 
cut letters in wood, and printed with them. 2. He next substi¬ 
tuted leaden or tin letters. 3. A journeyman or workman of his 
robbed him of bis types and implements, and carrying them, to¬ 
gether with the secret of the art, to Mentz, there began to print 
books. If these points be established, or, what is next to it, pro¬ 
tected from contradiction, there will remain no doubt that llie in¬ 
vention of the art of printing belongs to Haarlem. The testimony 
afforded by the tradition itself, such as it has been stated above, 
goe^ a considerable way in the«>proof. There is nothing in it, to 
which the historian would object; no improbability in the attend¬ 
ing circumstances ; lio liicoinpetency in the sources of the tradition; 
no inconsistency between different reporters. The argument will 
be admitted as sufficient, till the contrary is proved; and if there 
be no attempt to Controvert it, it will be considered as established. 
Such a task, however, is undertaken by those who advocate the 
^^ttse of Mentz and Strasbnrg, and claim the honor of the iuvea- 
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tiuu for either of those cities: the pretensions of them and of Htar-' 
lem cannot stand together: it is therefore necessary to enquire, 
on what foundation the former rest, in order to compare them with 
the claims of Haarlem. 'I'lie persr»]<t who are celebrated in Bildi- 
^raphy as the Hrst printers, are John Guttenberg, John Fust, or 
Faust, and Peter Schaffer (or Opilio, as he calls himself, by tran$> 
lating his name, which means shepherd, into Latin). • Of these 
Guttenber^ i.o looked upon as the Hrat inventor; Fmt, as a roan 
that supporteti and promoted the invention; and Schaffer, as an 
assistant, who, from arjourneyman, became the son-ni-law of Fust, 
and a partner in the concern.' It is further rciateri, that .<«ome of 
the workmen having withdrawn to Sirashurg, divulged the art, and 
exercised it at that place.* Another account assigns the ifonor of 
the first invention to Strasburg, alleging, that it was there made by 
Guticnberg, and thence carried by him to Mentz, w^ere he greatly 
improved it.’ Tiiuiigh these accounts contradict each other in the 
place, they agree in the inventor, which both allow to have been 
John Gultenberfr, supposed by somt' to have been the same person 
with Jphn Gensjleisch.* Another point that seems to be conceded 
is, that the first attempt of what is called printing was made with 
w'oodeii ty|)es, and that Guttenberg originally printed with them.’ 
By these I mean moveable wooden letters, with which the first 
printed edition of the Bible, which issued from Guttenberg’s press, 
was probably executed.^ Whettier Liultenberg ever printed from 
wooden plates, or tables, according to the mode which in modern 
times is called stereotype, may be* doubted ; though one of Ids his- 
torians speaks of a Laiholicon,’“ or Dictionary, that was thus 
printed. But the existence of such a book is to be questioned ; 
and'that art of engraving on wooden tables, and printing from them, 
^eems to be of much earlier date. It is usually distinguished by 
the name of Xylography,^ i. e. writing in wood, and vestiges of 
it are found long before the time of Guttenberg; so that he could 
nut boast of it as a new iiivciilion. 

The libri stampati, which occur about a century before his time,'^ 
or earlier, must likewise nyt be confounded with what we call 


^ See Mnemosyne, p. 1S9. * Ih. p. 141. ’Ib. p. I4l. 

* See Elogd fustorique de J. Gensfleisch, det Guttensero, par I. F. 
Nee de la Rochelle. Paris, 1811. Lichtenberger’s Initia Typograpbica, 
p. 8. Mnemosyne, p. glO. n. 47 and Gensjleisth signifies 

and may have been a sort of nick-name given to Guttenberg. 
s Mnemosyne, p. 133. ^ Ibid. p. 179, and 140. ^ ib. p. 140 . 

* See Lichtenberger’s Initia Typugraphica, p. SO. and compare Mne¬ 
mosyne, p. 183. 

^ See Spedmina^nipressionis Tabellaris, in Meermarfs Origtnes, Vo). I. 
p.2l7. sqq. 

Sea Mnamosyne, p. S15. and Lichtenberger, p. 141. 
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printing, though the-step from the one to the other seems to he so 
easy and obvious, that it is surprising so long a time should have 
elapsed before it was accomplished. It will be proper, in this 
place, to siiy a few words on the practice of stamping, instead of 
writing books, which undoubtedly was the forerunner of the art of 
printing. The manner in which that operation was performed, I 
presume, is not exactly known; but it appears likely that every 
letter required the distinct application of the hand. The letters 
were cut upon instruments called atampilli, or stamps, and these 
stamps must have been made of metal, becau!»e it seems that in 
many instances they were heated to make the impression; for exam¬ 
ple, when the book was to be executed in gold or silver characters. 
Then the process was probably similar to the mode which is used 
by bookbinders in lettering the backs of the books. Whether they 
bad a contrivance to hold several letters together, as the book¬ 
binders have in Germany,* so as to make the impression of them 
at once, or whether each letter was distinctly imprinted on the 
parchment, as the English bookbinders do in lettering books, may 
be a matter of doubt; though 1 should be inclined, as 1 have^before 
intimated, to suppose that each letter required a separate impres¬ 
sion, because, if the means of fastening a certain number together 
and imprinting them jointly had been familiar, it would have been 
obvious that such a conjunction of several letters might be carried 
to a greater extent, and near advances might have been made to our 
art of printing. But probably they had not such a help, or any 
thing like a tool resembling the type-case of the German book¬ 
binders. This may in some degree be concluded from the im¬ 
perfect means which were employed at the commencement of the 
art of printing, when we know that the wooden types which were 
first invented were tied together by means of strings.* If any 
more efficient mode of keeping single letters together bad been 


' The technical term fur this instrument, in German, is Schrifikattetif 
type-case. 

* See Lichtenberger'i Initia Tppogrephica, p. 101. I will quote his 
words: Ad iiif'ructuosa artis tentamina referendi videntur lignei illi 

typi, funirulo culligati, quus cum asserihiis ct priniordiis anis cum cura 
asservasse Ju. F.instnm,amicisqiic qiianduque inunstrasse, tradit ejusdem 
reiatioiiis iiiictor.—Puuliis Pater anno 1710. refert: *Ligneits typos, ex 
bu.\i friitice, perfuratus in medio, ,vt zona coiligari cummod^ pussinr, ex 
Fausti uffirina reliquu.*), Moguniiae ahquandu me ronspexisse meinini.’— 
Argentorati quuqueSpecklinus,quiohnt a. Id89,testatur se vidisse ligneos 
typos pcrfuralu-, lu tiiincniu coiligari pu>»*)ent, quun e prirni inventoris 
Mentclii ufficiua retiqiius f'uisse dicii, additqne euMiem hand amplius su- 
peresse. V'fin-tiiij>^ quoque typos perforatos se vidis^ Rocha memorat 
a. 1591, monetqne primes artis inventores cooBuevissc characteres connec- 
t«re filo, in literarum foramen immisso.’* 
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previousl}' known, ii would probably imve been adopted 'by the 
first iii\'oiitor!t • f printio&; thou»li it iiiiist be allowed that tbia 
raasoiiinu is not decisive, because it ini^lit happen, as it unques¬ 
tionably often has happened, that an invention or piece of ineoha- 
nisn> existed at a certain pt'iiod, and fell into disuse, without being 
comniniiicated to succeeding times. Besides, that mode of stamp¬ 
ing books was, at the time that it was practised, by no means hr 
general use. It was probably, in the manner in which it w'as em¬ 
ployed, more troublesome than the most exquisite writing, and 
therefore we do not know of many books that were thus executed. 
Lichtenbergcr* mentions the following: l.Tlie celebrated silver 
Codex of the four Gospels, translated into the Gothic language by 
Ulfilas, in the 4th century, which is preserved at Upsala, ia 
•Sweden.^ 2. A Latin Codex of the Four Evangelists, preserved* 
at Verona, and edited by Bianchinus in his Kvangtliariuth Quu-* 
druphXt in the year 1748.^ 3. A Psalterium, in the library of St; 

Germain, at Paris.^ The two learned Bencilictincs, the authors of 
the Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique," did not believe^ the fact,, 
that books had ever been impressed in that manner. It was a 
learned Swede of the name of Ihre^ w ho first entertained that idea, 
from contemplating the Codex of Ulfilas. He observed, in the 
first place, that there was a considerable impression made in the 
parchment by the letters, more than could have been done by a> 
pen or reed, and that w here the silver with which the letters were* 
written was worn away, or had peeled off, still the figures of the 
letters remained perfect, on account of the impression made on the. 
parchment. To this impression it was owing that the space be¬ 
tween the lines was rough and uneven to the touch, because the^ 
edges of the letters were somewhat elevated by the impression. 
Secondly, the letters, which are all capital, are so exactly alike,, 
that not the least difference between one type and the other, re¬ 
presenting the same character of the alphabet, can be perceived ; 
an exactness which could not possibly have been attained by the 
hand of the roost expert writer or penman. These arguments ap¬ 
pear to me very strong; but* they did nut convince the authors of 


■ Inilia Typpgraphica, p. 14*. 

* This Codex, which is one of the greatest literary curiosities, was 
published at Stockholm in the year 1%7\, under the title“ Evan^elia 
ab Ulfila ex Grasco Gothice translata, cum versionibus." A fac-simile of 
the characters is to be seen in the preface to the 4th volume of the 
Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, p. iv. 

* Bianchinus dmrihr- it m the Evangeliarium Qiiadruplex, Tom. ir.‘ 
pp. 597,599. t his L^vangeliarium was published at Vfimo 174S. fol. 

* See Lichtenberger, p. US. 

^ See the preface of that work, Vob iv. p. iii. 

* In his “ Ulfilas Illustratus," published at Stockholm in 1752. 
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the “Nouveau Trait6 de Diplomatique.” Tliese learned meit' 
answer, ^rst, that they have consulted a skilful artist, who was an 
engraver and letter-founder, and that this man had declared it to> 
be impossible to print a book on vellum such as that of Ulfilas 
with heated iron punches ; and $econdiff, that as to the exact like¬ 
ness of the characters, it is surprising what a practised penman 
will be able to do. It seems, however, that these answers are not 
sufficient to overthrow Mr. Hire’s supposition. The impossibility 
of stamping such a book as Ulfilas, roust be conceived to arise from 
two causes; the one, that the parchment would not bear a succes¬ 
sion of impressions such as would till a whole page with characters 
and words, because the parclimeiit would probably be affected and 
injured by the application of so much heal ; il might, fur instance, 
contract and shrivel; and the secondt that it would be an operation 
too laborious'to be imagined, that the letters sliuuld by such a 
manipulation have been fixed on the vellum. To remove the first- 
objection, it need only be remarked that there was no occasion to 
apply much heat at once: a certain number of letters or words 
might be fixed on the parchment at a time, as many as it • would 
bear without being affected ; a short interval might be allowed for 
the parchment to recover its tone, before the operation was repeated. 
But even this expedient is not necessary; for it seems to ^>c gratu¬ 
itously assumed, that that mode of impression would have such an 
effect. Meerman tried the experiment, and printed a leaf of 
parchment, on both sides, with golden characters, in the manner 
alluded to, without finding that those consequences ensued.* It 
should have been recollected, that the heat to be applied to the 
parchment is not required to be great; the type, or puncheon, need 
be little more than warm to make the impression; jt is evident that 
it ought not to be very hot, because it would singe the parchment. 
The other ground on which the Benedictines rest their opposition 
is, that the identical appearance of the letters is to be explained 
from the skill and expertness of the transcribers. Rut this argu¬ 
ment will scarcely be allowed. Let a hand be ever so steady, and 
ever so mucli exercised, it must be doubted, that on a minute in¬ 
spection no difference in the tracing and expression of the letters 
would be discovered. No writing can stand such a test; it is only 
the dead unchangeable type which will be invariable. On the 
second objection, to which we have alluded, the authors of the 
Nouveau Dictioniiaire do Dipisimatiqiie have not touched; but it 
would be a plitusib'** allegation: nanieiy. the immense labor it 
must have been to have pioduced a book by impressing the single 
letters, or few at a time, h> the hand, on the parchment. This 


* See Origines Typographic^, Vol. i. p. 4. as quoted by Lichten* 
berger, p. 143. 
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f-.iboT may undoubtedly have been great, but it is by no means in¬ 
credible. 'I'hose who are acquainted with the performances of the 
monks in the execution and embellislinient of their books, would, 
express no wonder: the labor which they frequently employed is 
astonishing. In the Nouveau Dictionnaire de Diplomatique are to 
be found many examples illustrative of this fact. Wheie their de- 
\otionand religious zeal were interested, their exertions and per¬ 
severance knew no bounds. Hence the labor of printing the Holy 
Gospels, letter by letter, by the hand, if this have been the ope¬ 
ration, would not detgr them. The editors of the Dictionnaire 
must have been aware of this; and for this reason perhaps it is 
that an argument so specious and obvious has by them been omit¬ 
ted. How the monks were led to think of stamping insfead of 
writing a book, may not be difficult to explain. The stamps, that 
is, the tools with which impressions of letters were made, were of 
old date ; even the Romans used them, though probably never for 
the purpose of printing hooks, but only to affix certain marks. The 
Benedictines mention them, and observe that they are found, both 
with letters cut inwards, and raised.' In the British Museum 
several ^specimens of them are preserved, consisting not of single 
characters, but of words: in looking at which one cannot help 
wondering, that such means as were in use should not have led, at 
an earlier period, to the invention of printing. I'liey were, however, 
calculated to suggest to the monks that process, of which we are 
speaking. It enabled them to produce letters of that uniformity and 
accuracy, which they could not so easily attain by the pen; and if 
it were nothing more than the very labor and the unusual mode of, 
executing a book, that perhaps was, in their eyes, a sufficient in¬ 
ducement. How this stamping business may have been carried on, 
is to Be seen in a bookbinder’s shop in England, when the workmen 
are employed in lettering the backs of books. Each stamp has. 
only one letter or character, and by this means whole words are 
without difficulty imprinted, with a regularity that has been acquired 
by practice. The foregoing observations will show the probability 
that stamped books may have existed, and that /Are's conclusions 
are by no means defeated by th? objections of the two Benedictines. 
But the /i6ri slampati, as they are called in the Latin of the mid¬ 
dle ages, occur in the remains of old records, under that denomi¬ 
nation, as distipguished from written books. For these proofs 1 
will refer to Lichtenberger,'’ as this digression has already been of 
considerable length. * 

And now to tiiid our way back to the point from whence we 


* See Nouveau T^aitc dc Diplomatique, Toro, ii.* pp. 431, 433. ‘ 
note 4. 

* Iniiia Typographica, p. 141. 
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digressed, it is said, that John Guttenberg’s first attempt in print¬ 
ing was marie with wooden types. The progress then was to metal 
types ; and with these the celebrity of Guttenbcrg and his associ¬ 
ates began. It will be conceding much in their favor, if it be 
admitted, that this great improvement, from wood to metal, in the 
material of the types; belongs to them: but their advocates claim 
the whole invention for them of all types, as instruments for print¬ 
ing books. This, however, is by no means established, and the 
very claims in behalf of Laurens Koster render that pretension 
doubtful. Tliere have been other pretender*, besides Gutteiiberg, 
to whom the bare assertion, that they were the first authors of the 
art, caonot insure that honor. 1 will not go into a detail of these 
points, but refer those who desire particular information to the 
work of Lichteiiberger,* already quoted. In the early history of 
Giittcnberg's 'Ort, there is some confusion. He is said to have 
been a native of Mentz, then to have resided at Strasbiirg, and 
afterwards to have returned to Mentz.^ Lichtenberger, who is an 
inhabitant of Strasburg, is ambitious to vindicate the honor of the 
invention of so important an art to bis own town: and a similar 
bias prevails in others, from the vanity inherent in human'nature, 
to make the countries and towns, to which they themselves belong, 
the seats of that invention, in order that they may themselves share 
the honor and the fame that result from it. This may, by a flat¬ 
tering appellation, be called patriotism ; by one less so, prejudice; 
but it is, in fact, vanity and selfishness. As human nature is 
subject to this failing, it should always be taken into consideration, 
when we estimate the weight of any testimony, on such an occa¬ 
sion. Hence, both what the Dutch say in favor of their country¬ 
man, and what their rivals allege, in opposition to their claims, 
ought to be weighed with the same impartial caution. The uniform 
tradition, that has prevailed in Holland, respecting Laurens Kos- 
ter*s invention, must have bad its origin in some fact; it is other¬ 
wise not to be accounted for: that which regards Guttenberg 
may be explained, without the necessity of setting aside the former. 
If we suppose that it was this man,, and bis associates, who im¬ 
proved on the original invention, brouglit it into notice, and 
more widely spread its fame, it is easy to imagine, how the merit 
he thus acquired might be so magnified as to make him the first 
inventor of the art; but it is not to be understood, how an indivi¬ 
dual, as Laurens Koster, if had been unconnected with the in¬ 
vention, could hav'* been successfully represented as a participator 
in those claims. The subject appears in a natural light, by assum¬ 
ing, that Koster invented that method of copying and multiplying 


' Initia Typographica, for instance, p. 54 , 
^ Ibid. p. 8. and the following pages. 
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books, of nliicb we are speakiii;;; ami that Giittenberg, to whom 
by some means it was imparted, improved ami perfected it in such 
a iiiamier as to obscure the reputation of the iirst discoverer. On 
the other hand, if we attribute the tii ; invention at once to Gutten- 
berg, many circumstances remain which are not to be accounted 
fur. Those who plead for Kuster as the inventor of the tirst types, 
or moveable letters, need not go farther, in order to secure that 
honor to him, than to assert that he invented moveable wooden 
letters.* It is on this very point that the tradition, which we have 
before quoted, dwells: *for tliuugh it adds, that Koster subsequently 
had substituted letters of lead, and afterwards of tin, there is not 
sufficient evidence that this improvement was made by himself. 
That the metal replaced the wooden types, was known as a fact, 
and it may be no more than an assurnplion, in the advocates of 
Koster, that this change for the better also belonged to him. On 
the contrary, of Guttenberg and his associates we know, that they 
made use of metal types, and it is probable, not only that they 
improved them, but originally invented them. Concerning the 
mere inmrovement we are told, that after the wooden letters were 
relinquished, and others, cut or engraved on metal, employed, at 
last the inode of casting types in matrices had been discovered.* 
This is attributed to Guttenberg and I'list, or to their associate 
Schoefier: it is immatenal to which individual the credit of the 
first thought is due, if we but admit that this iiieliuration originated 
from one of their society, and was put in practice by them jointly. 
Of the wooden types they seem to have made little use,^ as if they 
had not perfectly learnt the manipulation of them, which it is nut 
natural to suppose, if they be cousidered as the inventors. Tor 
the inventor, whoc\er he was, would gradually h'^come familiar 
with what he had contrived, and arrive, by a slow progress, at 
some dexterity in the use of it: which would not be the case with 
another person, to w'hom the invention was at once imparted, and 
who, instead of patiently applying it, would probably be inaccurate 
in the use, and endeavour to make impruveinents for the purpose 
of facilitating the intended operations. Accordingly, we find that 
Jjiurens Kuster seems to have plodded on with his wooden types, 
while Guttenberg and Fust could nut make much use of them. 

'Fhe story told of Laurens Roster’s invention is very natural, 
and consistent, and carries with it a considerable degree of proba¬ 
bility. It is said that he carved somg ieltcrs in sticks of beech- 
wood in order to teach, by these figures, his grandchildren the 
alphabet. This was by no means an unusual mode of instructing 

‘ Sec Mnemo^y^e, p. 131. • 

* See Liclitenbergers luitia Typographica, p. 99—tOl. 

* Ibid. p. 101. 
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children; it was even practised by the Romans, as we learn from 
Quintilian,* and it is not unknown in our nurseries. To make 
impressions, with letters so carved, upon paper, bv means of some 
liquid, after this to join several of them logetlicr, and to print 
words, are gradations which may very well be conceived as having 
ultimately led to the origin of printing books. Of itself perhaps 
this obvious and natural progress from one step to another does 
not furniiih a decisive protd', that the man, to whom tradition 
assigns this invention, is in tiulh entitled to that honor; but when 
we compare this relation, concerning Kos<er, with what is told of 
Guttenberg and those, who weie joined in his labors, a far greater 
degree of probability attaches itself to the former than to the 
latter. 

That appears by no means an unreasonable mode of proceeding, 
which the editors of Mnemosyne* have adopted as an accommo¬ 
dation between the claimants, that the probability is, that Laurens 
Koster was the original inventor of moveable wooden types, and 
that with these he printed the first books: but that Guttenberg, 
and the early printers of Mentz, improved upon his inveiilion, by 
discovering a method of casting types in metal, and thus producing 
books, the superiority of which over every antecedent attempt of 
printing raised them to such distinction, that their merit eclipsed 
the fame of the first iiiveiitor. With this the history,^ that a ser¬ 
vant, or workman, of Laurens Koster, purloined some of the print¬ 
ing apparatus of his master, and conveyed it to Mentz, where, by 
this means, he divulged, or at least converted to his use, or to 
that ot other individuals, the secret of the art, may be well com¬ 
bined. We have only to suppose, that Guttenberg was the person 
to whom Roster’s man imparted the secret, and the reputation of 
the invention, supported by tbc improvements which Guttenberg 
made in the types, is easily explained. It is difficult to resist the 
arguments in favor of Koster, nor is it less so to establish clearly 
the pretensions of Guttenberg. By the supposition just made, the 
claims of both seem to he fairly or equitably adjusted. If this he 
udmitteil, there is no question tlup the honor of the first invention 
belongs to Laurens Koster, and consequently to the city of Haarlem. 

It is true, that these |)oiiits arc not absolutely supported by 
demonstrative or legal proofs, but where such are not to be bad. 


* lust. Oral. i. 1. Those fellers were suinttiincs carved of ivory, as 
Quinliiian says; “ Non cxtlndo auicni, id quod cst nuiuin, irniaiidas ad 
discendiiiii intiiiiiKu graiia, cburucas eliaiu liicraruni fcjrmas in hisum 
utferre. ’ |hcy ivere also made of wood, and numinally ot box. See 
NoilvcHii Iraile de Diploinatiqiie, l oiiie i. p, MJt. Cict ro (delSat, D. ii. 
S7.) mentioiijj suincthnig like metal types, “furKue liicrarinn vcl aureae, 
vcl quales libet.’* 

* Sec p. 130-133. U6. » Ibid. p. 135,13d. 
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circumstantial evidence ami grounds of prol):ibility cannot be 
refused, in order to form an opiin<tii. On arguiiients of this kind 
it is concluded, that printing was practised at Haarlem between 
the years I 4*20 and 143(),' seviTal years prior to the period assigned 
to the first operations .it Mentz. For these are not pretended to 
be earlier than the years 1 !•.')(), 14-10, or at most 1436‘. It is easily 
conceived that Outtenherg, Faust and Schoetfer, who had profited 
by the perfidy of Ifoster’s servant, had more than one motive of 
interest to ronceal the theft. Not only the honor of the invention 
might he an object of ambition to them, hiit still more the advan* 
tages to he gained from the exercise of the art, if they could 
appropriate it to their own advantage. Whatever their advocates 
may say to render the story of elo[)ement of Koster's servant 
with the printing implements improhahle, it cannot he easily con* 
futed. 'J'liere was a report of such an occurrence not only in 
Holland but also in (icrniany, which the adherents of Outtenherg 
have not succeeded in silencing.* It would have been easy to 
refut^ it by a simple statement of the manner in winch (.iiittcnbcrg 
had arrived at the first invention, if it had clearly been due to 
him; but the want of such an account, on the part of the printers 
at Mentz, ad<ls to the credibility of the Haarlem trailifion. 

The objections which arc brought forward arc not calculated to 
invalidate it1. That it is impossihie that one man could have 
carried away in his wallet all the printing apparatus of Koster, 
which must have recpiircd a cart to convey it; and 2. That it is 
not to be believed, that such a thief should have been suffered to 
depart unmolested, without an attempt to overtake and stop him. 
The answer to those objections is obvious. For the purpose 
which the thief must have had in view, it was not necessary to 
encumber himself with all the mass of articles which the printing- 
ufiice cuiitained. A sample of the types, and of the implements 
that were used, would he siiilicient. And as to the other point, 
that he was suffered to depjjirt quietly with his spoils, this is barely 
assumed. We do not know that Koster did not adopt measures 
to pursue him, and recover his property, though these particulars 


* Mnemosyne, p. 147, 151. I fiiyl it noted in one of my Journals, 
that when 1 w'js at Paris, Sept. 1802, M. Caperonnicr, ihtn Chief 
Librarian of the National l.ibrary, showed me a wooden plate with fixed 
letters, from wliich, lie paid, they printed at Haarlem, before the year 
1430, and he exhibited some specimens of such printing. M. Caperon¬ 
nicr would not allow the natives of Haarlem tiie credit of having invented 
that art, but was^uf opinion that they hud it from Gfijtteiilierg, through 
the perfidy of some of his joiirneyinen. This latter part of his obseiva- 
tion seems to be a misconception of the Haarlem .story. 

* See Mnemusyiic, p. 1(37, 160- and Meerman, ipiutcd therein note 43. 

^ bee Mnemosyne, p. lo-'l. 
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are nut related. It may perliapa be inferred from the change of 
place, which is mentioned as having occurred in the residence of 
that individual: for the tradition says,* that he first went to 
Amsterdam, tiioii to Cologne, and lastly to Meiitz, as if he had 
not thoughf himself secure in the two former towns. What de¬ 
serves to be attended to in this story, and gives it a great appear¬ 
ance of truth, is the detail with which it is narrated, 'i'iie name 
of the faithless journeyman is given—Johiif the time, when the 
theft w'as ctmimilted, is precisely noticed—Christmas-eve; the 
course his flight is pointed out—Amsterdam, Cologne, Antwerp; 

and when he is settled at Mentz, the books which he first printed 
are named.* The art of printing was not exerci.sed at Mentz 
before the year 1440, or, at the earliest, before 1436. But it was 
early piactiscd in the Metherlands,^ and this would lie best ac¬ 
counted for by suppOMiig that it was a native invention. For if 
it had l»een imported from another connlry, some space would 
have been necessary to make it so generally known. It is farther 
remarked, that sonic natives of Haarlem settled, about the middle, 
or towards the cud of the loth century, in Italy, which rendcis it pro¬ 
bable that the art they exercised abioad, existed in their own coun¬ 
try. There is also a presumption that the art was, between the years 
1454 and 1459, carried from Haarlem over to England.^ It is 
certain, that the heirs of Laurens Roster were engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of printing,^ a circumstance which operates likewise in favor 
of the o])inion, that their ancestor was the inventor of the art. It 
is not iijudiciously observed,® that those who bear testimony iu 
favor of IVJeiitz, and of Guttenberg, though they say that printing 
was invented at that place, and by that person, do not distinctly 
speak of the invention of the moveable wooden types; it seems 
probable, on the contrary, that the first printers at Mentz did not 
make use of them. Yet it is not to he denied, that these types 
preceded those of metal, as they were themselves preceded by 
wooden plates. And if there is ground to attribute the invention 
of moveable wooden letters to Laurens Roster, a ground sufficiently 
furnished by w hut has been stated in the foregoing pages, we can¬ 
not otherwise than declare Laurens Roster to be the original 
inventor of the art of printing, though we may be induced to de¬ 
cree a coii»iderable share of honor to Guttenberg, who so much 
improved that art, « i to exhibit it in a light superior to that of its 
first introduction. It is alleged against Roster that, if he really 
had printed books, there must remain some of them as proofs of 
that assertion. \Vc shall subsequently see that such specimens 


• See Mnemosyne, p. 163. * Ibid. 164. ^ Ibid. 165. 

* Ibid. 166* * Ibid. 166. ® Ibid. irr. 
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are brought turward: but tlicir scarcity need not be wondered at, 
if it be considered that what Kuster printed were works of little 
value, some of them mere scliooi-hooks, which were not likely to 
be preserveil with much care, but would soon perish by use and 
by neglect. 'I'he number of copies printed of each book was pro* 
bably small, so that the chance of preserving any was, from this 
circumstance also, more precarious. 

There are some direct testimonies adduced* to prove Koster's 
invention, which must be allowed to have their weight. Among 
them is that of Ulricus Zdl^ who, in his Chronicle of Cologne, 
published ihere in 14<)0, says,^ that this manner of printing was 
invented ‘Ai Meiitz, between the years 1440 and 1450; bnt*that the 
tirst example of it was given at Haarlem, in the editions of Do* 
natiis, and that the art w'as thence conveyed to IVffiitz, and there 
improved. Ze//, it is shown by Meerman, printed at Cologne as 
early as the year 140'7; and it appears that he had been a,jour¬ 
neyman in (inttenberg’s otfice, which gives his declaration par¬ 
ticular weight: he would scarcely have transferred the honor of 
the tifst invention of the art from his own country to Haurlem, if 
the fact had not been generally admitted. Another important 
witness is John Van Zui'cn,^ a man of highly respectable character, 
and of letters, at Haarlem, w'ho lived about 100 years after Laurens 
Koster; and bears testimony to the fact by us assumed, that 
though the art of printing was, in the highest degree, improved at 
Mentz, the first discovery of it belonged to Haurlem, where it was 
practised as a mystery ; and thence carried to Mentz, where it 
acquired notoriety and fame. Next follows the attestation of Dirk 
Volkertszoon CoornhertJ of Amsterdam, born 1521*. He speaks 
of this subject in a liedication pretixed to his Dutch transla¬ 
tion of * Cicero de Officiis,’ in which he mentions, on good authority, 
that the first rude beginnings of the art of printing were made at 
Haarlem ; and that the art was thence, by a faithless Joiirneymaii, 
carried to Mentz. He says, that he had heard from aged persons in 
the former town, in what manner the printing was at first managed. 
This shows that the traditiofi of the invention at Haarlem was at 
that time considered as undisputed. He complains of the care¬ 
lessness of his ancestors in neglecting to preserve the reputation 
of so important an invention.* Ifcnri/ Laurenszoon Spreghel,^ 
born at Amsterdam 14^0, touches on the same topic, in a celebrated 
work calleil ‘ De Hertspregel,' ‘'Jlie Mirrour of the Heart;’ as 
does Luigi GuicciardiniJ an Italian by birth, in bis Account of the 
NetherLinds, jmhlished at Antwerp in 15()7. The latter sjmuks of 
the tradition generally prevailing respecting the invention of priat- 


' See Miiemusyup, p. 180. 

♦ Ib. 188. * lb. 191. 


* Ib. 181. 
. ^ lb. 184. 


* Ih. 183. 
^ lb. 184. 
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ing at Haarlem, and appeals also to the authority of anterior 
writers. JMariangelm /Ivcursius,' a learned man in the beginning 
of the ih'tli century, and a native of Italy, hail made an aunoia- 
tion on the first leaf of his “ Donatus," saving, that “ Donatus,'' 
and a hook called “ Cunfessiunalia” were printed at Ment/ in 
1450, hut that Faust, the printer, was preceded and guided hy 
the “ Donatus” jirinted in Jlollaiid. From the work of liivhard 
Atkyns, published in Fugland in lO'O’t, “On the Inveulion of 
Printing,” so much may he gleaned, that it jieems to have been 
thought ill England, at that time, that the art of printing was 
brought over from Haarlem.^ And this notion receives a strong 
conhrmalion from the circumstance that William i'axton, the 
first printer in England, or rather the first English jirinter,* )mssed 
a great portion of his life (about years) in the Netherlands, in 
the countries of llrahaiit, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand and it 
is very natural to conclude, that be there learnt the art which he 
afterwards exerciseil, and which was not known in his own conntrv. 
Indeed his earliest ])rodiictions were printed hy him in the Low 
Countries, as far hack us 1471, or even 1470;* and he dorss not 
seem to ha\e returned to England, and established his jiress there, 
much before the year 1477-* The character of his printing 
entirely resembled that used in the Netherlands.^ The specimens 
shown as remains of Koster’s press, are the following three books, 
which are preserved in the library of the senate at llavitlem: 1. 
“ ^lius Donatus de octo partibus orationis." It is the Hist edition 
of that author.’’ It is evidently printed with wooden characters, 
and was considered by some, for examjtle by Funccini, Fabricius,* 
and Daunou,'® as a specimen of xylography, that is, as an impres¬ 
sion from wooden plates. But this notion Meerman** has proved to 
be erroneous, by demonstrating that it must have been piinted 
with moveable types. For some of the letters, in single words, 
appear inverted, as n for w, and some are moved out of their 
place, so us to make the line uneven, which could not be the case 
if they had been engraved on a wooden plate, instead of being 
merely fastened together. Similar dcVects are to be observed iii 


' See Wiieiiiossnc, |j. lao. Ih. 187—191. 

* I nirfkc (Ills ilisiiiK iio’i, hec.iiise it is siipfiosed ihul a tract entitled 
Expositio sanc/i Jtroiniiii m i>ymbol\, Aposloloruni, WdS{)iini<d a( Oxford ni 
tlie year 1 168, but by .i Jbnigner. ’fhis was befoie tin; time ot C.ixtun. 
See the Lite ul Win. t'axion in Dibdiii’s ’rypograpbical AiUiqoitics, vol. 
I. p. Ixxv, Die inoc. 

* Dll dll., lii. p. Ixxxi s Ib, p. xc. ® lb. |>. xrvni. ' Ib. p. kxxix. 

• See I'Aiiiicn Iplilioti.ee. Iai. vul. iii. p. 406. ed. Krnesti. llarles. 
Notitia Lite .itmie Roi]i.tmi', p. 678. 

® See llailes. Not. Lit. lium. p. 678. See Mneinos. p. 196. 

“ In Ortgmes Typograph. vol. i. p. ISO. 
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the second Haarlem edition, which is printed somewhat smaller 
than the former/ These observations apply equally to the two 
following hooks, viz. 2. ** Horarium ;’** and 3. A Dutch Version 
of a monkish tract, entitled ** Speculum Salvatioiiis.”’ All these 
works show a very imperfect state ot printing, when the art was 
still in its infancy. They arc by tradilion attributed to Koster; 
but they neither bear a dale, nor are marked with the name of the 
printer. On this circumstance Liehteiiberger, and those who 
support the same opinion, lay great stress. It is true that the 
demonstrative proof which would be afforded by the signature of 
the printers name and the date, if it existed, is wanting; but it 
will be asked, if those prints arc not Roster’s, to whom they 
belong ? Can any thing better be substituted in the room «f that 
assertion, supported by better evidence? It is not to be denied, 
from a view of those specimens, that they must be regarded as 
among the earliest attempts made in the art. LichtcAberger says/ 
Iiiipressionis defectus hoc in opusculo (he is speaking of the 
* Hovarinni,’) produnt quidem typographum minus peritum, baud 
tamen evincuiit, illud a Laureiitio Harlemeiisi esse impressnm 
the 4<^fccls in I he printing, which arc perceivable in this work, 
betray iiulce<l an unskilful printer, but do nut prove that it was 
printed by Laurens of Haarlem." This is true, the direct proof 
for Koster is wanting: but if he was not the man, who was it? It 
could not be (iuttenberg, fur his advocates would disdain to attri* 
bute such imperfect work to him ; nor has any one attempted it. 
Much less can it be supposed that those books were executed at a 
period subsequent to the time of Gutteuberg, Faust and Schoeffer, 
when these persons had given examples of superior printing. We 
are then left to conclude, that they must have been prior to that 
time; and this is the very point which was to be established. If 
those specimens are to be considered as being of an earlier date 
than the press of Gutteuberg, to whom can they be assigned on 
more reasonable grounds than to the man whom tradition has 
pointed (»ut? He is the sole person named; no other competitor 
is even hinted at prior to Gutteuberg. The omissioir itself is not 
to be wondered at, but is gather a collateral argument. Other 
printers of the early period were guilty of it. 'J'hcre arc several 
books of Caxtou’s which are without his name and date,^ but are, 
for this reason, not the less thought to be his work; and there is 


I 

' See Miirmusyiic, p 1P6. * Ib. p. 197. 

’ J.iclilciihcrger 111 Initm Typographical p, 116. fol. gives an account 
of It. Sec alMi Mill mosylie, p. 198* 

♦ Inil. Vypogr.ipli. p. 135. 

* See the J.ile of William Caxton in Dibdin’s Tyfographiral Anti¬ 
quities, vol. 1 . p. cxxxv. 
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no book whatever extant witli the name of Guttenbcrg subscribed,' 
yet no one has ever doubted that he was a printer. 

It appears, on the whole, that the pretensions of Laurens 
Koster, of Haarlem, to the honor of being the first inventor of 
the art of printing are well founded: this is the result of the fore¬ 
going disquisition. I will, in conclusion, advert to some farther 
arguments^ by which that opinion seems to be still more confirmed. 
The most recent opponent that 1 know of is Lichtenberger, whose 
work* has been quoted in the foregoing pag«‘s, and his arguments 
introduced. One of his objections is, that the invention of print¬ 
ing by Laurens Koster is not mentioned in the Annals of Belgium 
not one of the chroniclers of that time, and of that country, has 
taken wutice of it. Surely, he thinks, such an important fact could 
not have been passed over in silence, had it really existed. This 
is a fallacious, nay, an absurd argument. How many facts and 
occurrences ntiist he annihilated, if their existence depends on their 
commemoration in certain books nr records. There arc so many 
causes of omission, that nothing would be more unsafe than to draw 
conclusions from the silence of contemporaries. As a man is not 
expected to relate every event, so a writer is not to be i>resuuicd to 
reconl what this person or that person may think deserving of atten¬ 
tion. Such subjects as the one in question may well be passed over 
by those who makeit their business to write on facts of a political and 
general nature. Who would expect, in a history of England, that 
any particular invention or discovery, though in itself great and 
useful, should be mentioned 1 The history may be faithful and 
accurate, and the fact may have occurred, yet the latter may not 
have been entered on record. Such circumstances arc purely 
accidental. But let it be considered what was Koster’s invention 
when it first was made. Could any person then, or for some time 
after, have imagined to what important corisequences it would 
lead? Hardly any historian would have thought it, c\eii in its 
improved state under Guttenberg, a matter of public concern, 
which came within his province to be related. In short, the whole 
objection appears to be futile. 

Another argument which Lichtenberger uses, may be, with 
advantage, turned against himself. He states,^ with a sort of 
triumph, the inconsistency of Meerman, one of the most efficient 
defenders of Koster’s claim. I'his man, in one part of his life, 
did not give any credit to the Haarlem invention, but regarded the 
whole story as a fabb*. For, ir a letter to Wagenaar, in the year 
]757, he writes: “Quae de inventa per Laureiitium Kosteruni 


' Dibdio, p. Ixxxviii, note. 

* Initia Typographica. Argentorati, 1811. 4to. 

’ Ste p. 1S3, and full, also pp. ist7, 1S9. P. 190. 
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typographia venditantur» in dies roagis magisque fidem aniittuiit: 
qusecunque ea de re narrat Seitzius, quaeque ex hi^loria patria pro 
codem I^urentio ])etuntur, gratis supposita sunt; inveiitionum 
Kosteri ctironologia fabiilosuni est commentuni/’ &c. But the 
same person, eight years after, when he publishes a history of Typo¬ 
graphy (“ Origincs Typograpbica*, Uagu: Com it urn, &c. 1765/’) 
stands forward as a zealous and ardent assertor of Roster’s claims. 
How is this problem to be solved? Very readily, though not in 
the manner which Licliteiiberger would suggest, as if such contra¬ 
diction involved the destruction of the fact before us. In the year 
1757 Meermaii did not believe the story; but it seems, that when 
lie had turned his thoughts to the publication of the work alluded 
to, and bestowed pains and attention on the examination bf the 
subjects of which he was to treat, when he had investigated them 
with more diligence and accuracy, he relinquished his former 
opinion, and did homage to what appeared to him to be the truth. 
Such a conviction, from such a man, speaks most strongly in favor 
of the question, and, instead of producing a negative argument, 
affords the most decided athrmative. It is puerile to say, as Lich- 
tenbergar does, that Meermaii had acted so, palriee ut placeret 
9ua. It was an honest conversion from one opinion to another, or 
rather from prejudice to rational persuasion. 

NOEHDEN. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


We have lately received from the Rev. J. Seager, of Welch Bick- 
nor, the following Parallel Passages, in addition to those which have 
already appeared in a former Number. 

Senfca. Epist. y.'i. (p. 602 . 1.5. ed. Lipsii fol.) Homicidia 
compescimus et siiigulas caedes. Quid bclla ct occisarum gentium 
gloriosuni scelus! 

Young. One to destroy i»murder by the law'. 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe: 

To murder thousands takes a specious name ; 

War’s glorious art; and gives immortal fame. 

Love of Fame. Sat. 7- 

Bishop Porteus. -one muftier makes a villain, 

Millions a hero: kings are privileg’d 
To kill; and numbers sanctity the crime. 

Essay on Death. 

Ovid. Quid magis est saxo durum? quid moliius unda? 

Dura tameii molli saxa cavantur aqua! 

Dc arte amandi. I. 475. 
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Chrysostom. Hirpav yiip KoiXaivei, pavU vharwv Ivhe- 
Xcjj^owiTa. KaiToi n pitXaKurepov vbaroif t'i bb virpas VK-Xripor^pov; 

Horn. Id. tcuii. V. 305.1, p. of Sir Henry Savillc’s edir. 

Virgil. Urilur iiifelix Dido ; totaque va/jratur 
Url)c furoiis: qualis coiijocta cerva saRitta, 

Quaiii procul incaiitarii iieniora inter Cressia fixit 

]*astor agens telis, liquitqnc volatile fermni 

Nesrius: ilia fu^a sylvas saltuisque peragrat 

Dictwos : liieret lateri lelalis arundn. iEn. IV. 6'p. 

Chrysostom. ?/ /ufV yap t6 rpavpa evde^aa, (nreir(]bj]rre jtoX- 
Xa«s* ra be rpavpa ovi: avoirrib^, «XX« pivei iroWuKis Kni avoWwi. 
•roi KaOaiTfp eXatpos belapevri (oiXos Sv icaiptu rov awparm, xav eKfvy^ 
rUv dtjpariiiv ras yelpas, obbev Kepbaivei Xoivov' ovrw Kai Sc^a- 

pivtf fteXos eviOvpiai aKoXdtrrnv icai vepiipyov Oewpias, Kay rd fieXos 
dfel.au (qua; teluni conjeeit) urriXOr}, avrri biafOetperai Kai diroXXvTat. 

* lioiiiil. 23. tom. V. p. 143. 1. 7* 

LucretU'S. Suave inari niaguo tiirbantibus sequora ventis, 

E terra inagniim alterius »pectare laboreni, &c. 

Chrysostom. wavep yap Ay ns els uKpoy aKoireXoy hveXdutyf 
Ssiopp rt)y OaXarray kuI rods ravrijv irXeoyras, rovs pky vnd itupdruy 
(iaTrTi^opei'ovs, rods be vfuXois Trpoaapdaaoyras, AXXovs be erepioBt 
pey airevboyras, trepwOi be dyopevous, &tntep beaptovs^ rp rov rryev- 
parns pypp, kui iroXXads pty viroppv^^iovs yiyoptyovs, TroXXowy be enl 
aavibos pids, rj eiri rtvos rutv Atto tuv vXoiov, fepopeyovs, Kai rods 
pev dvrl ‘rrXoiov k'ut wribnXinv rals ^epai ypu)pevovs povaiSf aXXovs be 
veKpovs eTTiTrXt'ovras, TroXveibiJ riru Kai TroXvirpdawTrov avpfopdy' 
oCrto btf Kai d XpiarM arparevvpeyos, rffs rov (^iov Kui riLv 

Kvpdruy tavrdv l^nyayior, KuOrirai ctt’ drrfaXel kui vfrjX^ jfwpiai. 

Ad Theodoruin. tom. VI. p. 5p. I. 30. 

Cicero. In armis, inilitnm virfiis, locoruni opportunitas, auxi> 
lia sociuruiii, i labst-i), coimncatus, multuin juvant: maxiniani vero 
partL'in qua^i suo jure Forluna sibi vindicat; et qiiic(piid esit pros- 
pere gt .stum, i<l pcene oinnc ducil suum. At vero liujus gloria', C. 
Ca:!»ar, qiiain e.s paiillo ante adeptus, sociiini babes iicniinein. totiiin 
hoc, (|uantmiieuiiqiie est, tpiod certe niaxiiuum est, totuni csl, in- 
quam, tuiini. niliil sibi ex ista laiide centurio, nibil pra^fectiis, nihil 
cobors, niini luriiia decerpit. quin etiani ilia ipsa rertim bunianaruni 
domina, I'ortuna, in istins se soeietalein gloria: non oflcrt: tibi 
cedit : tuaiii esse lotani el propriatn fatetur. nuniqnani eiiiin tenie> 
ritaseinn sapientia eoinmiscetur, nec ad eoiisiliuni casus adniittitur. 

^ I’ro M. Marcello. II. 

Chk YSOSTOM. nv‘^ ovrw rd kparijaai TroXtpiwv Xapwpovs wottl 
rods fjaaiXeuoi'Tus, ws to KparijtTai Ovpov Kui opyytr* tKcl pey yap rwy 
oirXwy Kai rwy arpariwrwv rd Karoptlwpa ytyerai, ivravOa be yvpydy 
a6y tan to rpowtov kui avbeya €)(tis rdy pepi$,dpevav perk aov r^y 
rrjs fiXoaofias boj^ay. ’Aybpiayrwv (). tom. vi. p. 304. 1. 9* 
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Waller. In battles won Fortune a part doth claim. 

And soldiers iiavc I heir portion in the fame, &c. 

Of the Turk's defeat. 

Seneca. Navis, qua? in fluniiiic ma^na est, in niari parvula 
est.—Tu nunc in provincia, licet coiiteiunas ipse te, magnus es. 

Epist. 43. 

King James 1. used to tell the irountry gentlemen at his court, 
that on their estates they were like ships in a river, things of great 
iiiagriitiide; whereas iti Ltiiidon they resembled ships in the sea, 
where in appearance they are diminished almost to nothing. 

1)IOI)011U.S SiCULU.S. txcTrot fikt' yap Toy ’OPEIAOMENON 
Tii. <i>rxEi Ouvuroy els irarpibos truTJfpiay avaXuaavres, &()avaToy 
eavrwy bo^nu KaTaheXoiTTaaiv. XIII. p. 341 . ed. 11. Steph. 

CiC'BKo. Non est viri, minimeqiie Romani, dubitar^, eum Spi- 
ritiim, quern Naturjs: quis deb eat, patriae reddere. 

Philipp. X. 20. 

Pope. The life which others pay, let us bestow ; 

And give to fame what we TO nature owe. 

Transl. of Iliad, XII. 

Horace. Propriie tclliiris hcrum natiira neque ilium, 

Nec me, nec quemquam statiiit: nos expulit ille ; 

Ilium aut nequities, aut vafri inscitia juris, 

Postremo expellct certe vivacior ha*res. 

Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Diet us erat, nulli proprius; sed cedit in usum 
Nunc miiii, nunc alii. Serm. II. 2. 129. 

Lucian. olbt Hiv np^tiv airoD eivai (aypov) biutptoXoyei. raOr’, 
olfiai, bteiXyfios, on Tovnoy pier ipvaei ovberos kafiev icvpwi, vofiip bi 
Ktti biabo)(^i} T})v yjpiiaiv avrwy els aopiarov irapaXapflarorTfs, tJXiyo- 
ypovioi bemriWai vapic.6fieO(C Ktiirtibav i/ TrpoOetrpia irapeXO^, TfjviKavra 
rtipaXaSiby aXXos uTrwXautt roO vyoparos. 

Ill Nigiiiio, p. R. cd. Salmur. 

Lucretius. Turpis enim Faina, et Contemptiis, et acris Egestas, 
Seinota ab dulci vita sfabiliiiue videiitur: 

Et ouasi jam lkti port as cunctarier ante. 

HI. 65. 

Virgil. Vesiibiiluiii ante ipsum, prirnisque in faucibiis Orel, 
^c. Ac. ^ /Ell. VI. 273 . 

Lucretius. Inque brevi spatio mutaiiliir siccla aniniaiituiii; 

Et, quasi cursoreN, viTAl lampaiia traduiit. II. 77- 

Dio Cassius. To Onj-or ri/s ^i/aews i/fiwv a'tbif btaboxp ycvwv, 
fl^^IIEP TlNllN AAXlilAAlIIN, nupapLvHe'itrOui. 

LVl. p. 373 . ed. Leiincl. 

Compare Lucretius, book III. from v. 883 to 943, with Lu¬ 
cian, De Luctu. 

Herodotus. (iaatXijos \eip vvepfiiiKijs. 
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Ovid. An nescis lungas regibus esse maniis? 

** And the I^rd said unto Moses, Is tlie Lord’s hand waxed 
short? thou shalt see now whether my word shall come to pass 
unto thee or not.” Numbers, XI. 23. 

Thucydides. Aia^cpovriiis yap it) Kal roie c^^o/ier, warre ro\/jay 
re oi avToi yuaXtoru, K'ai irept uv etti^eipiiaofiev eKXoyiieaOHL. II. 40. 

Sallust. Ac sane, quod ditiiciilimum in priniis est, et proelio 
strenuus erat, et bonus consilio. Bell. Jug. 

Shakspeare. -'tis much dares; 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind. 

He hath a wisdom, that doth guide his valor 
‘ To act in safety. Macbeth. 

vflsCHlNKS. its ovv iiri rijs ^paKOvros *i KXeiffdlvovg TroXirelas 
oviey Trepi tcaKov {ap’j^hv yap ovk ^s, irept ov av ovrws oiii 
fi€Ta TYiv TeXevTriv yeviiaeTUC av yap ovk iay, irept ov toTai. 

Dialog. 3. De Morte. 

Lucretius, lib. III. v. 842—854. 

Cicero. Si post mortem miscri futiiri suiaus, luiseri fuimus 
antequaiu nati. Tuscul. Disp. 1. c. 6. 

^SCHINES. fifteis /xev yap terfiev^Qov adavarov ev QvriTip 
Karetpy/neypy tftpovpi^. Dial. 3. De Murte. 

Virgil. -neque auras 

Respiciuut, clausae tenebris et careere caeco. 

JEn. VI. 734. 

^SCHINES. aXX* fjyewpyiayXvKv' iyXoy. aXX*ovj^oXoy, us ^atrtt', 
iXKos, alei Xviriis irpofatrtv evptirKOfieyoy, KXaioy vvvi piiv av^oe, vvvi 
ie eirofiPplaSt wyi be eirlKuvaty, vvvt ii epvtrifiriv, vvvi ii daXiros 
JiKaipoy f) Kpvvs ; Dial. 3. De Mortc. 

Horace. -nunc aquas Culpante, nunc torreiitia agros 

Sidera, nunc byemes iniquas. Od. 111. 1. 30. 
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JOANNIS BAPT. BOLLA IAMBI 

IN FANTOMIMAM VIGAN6. 

"ihe fitfjLtx^i og^ijeriv'sTri $ufieXi}g, TSe 
IJpo^ov vaXottug 'EXXu^o; tout’ a^iov’ 

Kaiirep totoutcuv iraupet fiijo’ecugwv oi^ro. 

’Atw 8' ap’ oeuXou T jjp^ov ‘ApKudixou yXuxuv, 

Ka\ Ovtyav'jo Trapetrr, ciyu 8’ auT^v ’'EgmSf 
Aii^overa irats Tsp^vijv fuirtg vtxav $eXer 

/jt,ey ’A^^oycveia, x Apuotg. 

^£i ‘JEXXijvix^f 
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fxaKaTTti ^re, x«) &e\yti vdov‘ 

IJolov ^aSsTfXix 8’ M ou $!yovr» yqv, 

T^v xapilav waroovre 8’* S vygov SstMts, 

Afujcov li'jfjLsv yip (Tf ^apof to ^etpliv, 
niv dvaJ^OTfjSf wav xai ^’v ^08015 

Kopiri pi.?Xmyi y, ejict^iv re Xiptrcf. 

Tig S’ ofLfuoLt rig ypi^ei rrgoa-ofjrov ajfi’ oXov, 

*EvQ’ ^Stxijg xpxTof o^av piifi,ri<reoug ; 

*Ev ^xiiA,[ji.sL nivToov xpeivcrov wfjSijjaarwv 

^euysi, brjiXii t\ qS' epi xeiu$ig rpef/kit, * 

"E'lrsToii re x’ eXw/^ei. er Ipuxei 8 ij po^og. 

X rjiislg Tpifji.Oftev , IX:oDjU.!v, aua <ruyyxlpOft.n’ 

TlqxovfTct nal^etf vuv Se Sivei t eoxoAco;, 

Kai 8 axTwXo» ^aXou(r<, ;^£ip re waflij ^Eyel. 

/lav (r;^r/x.« 8 ^ xaXov, voV« 8 ’ '£AX»jvixw* 

£5 ij ftlv^flpag, ey S’ av ip^diro Javet^v’ 

Tijv 6 ’ 'EXKig airoSi;^oiTO, xoluti} 8 ’ ‘£AXaSa. 

0 iAov HafJia tovto rolg aWBavofievoig. 

Important Additions to the First Jlcibiades, and Tima:u$ 

of Plain. 

PHAT the editors of Plato should not have availed themselves 
of the sourct'S, whence important additions to his text may be 
derived, and parliciilaily wlicn those sources in the present state 
of literature may be easily obtained, is nut only a negligence 
highly blameable, but wholly unpaidonabie. And that they 
have been thus negligent, the following instances demonstrate. 

]n the brst Alcibiades of Pluto, then, towards the end, (p. 99* 
of Etw'all’s edition,) and after the words SHK. To Se yiyveuorxEtv 
ayrov, opLoXoyoypKv <raoppo<rvvrjv civai. AAK. 77avv yi, the following 
very beanlifiil passage occurs in Stobiens, Serin. x\i. p. 183. * 
Ap* (o<rveg xarowrpa (retpscTTepoi ecrri rov sv reo op&siX/jtM evoirTpov, 
xeu xaidapuiregu re xon Aaawpore^a, ovra) xai 0 6eog too ev rp p/xerega 
/SeAriTTOo, xaflapeorepov re, xai Aaawgoregov Toyp^avei aiv; £oiXf 
yt 0 XMxgctTijg. Eig rov 6eov eipx /SAewt^fre;, exeivcp xaAAi(rra) evow- 
rpop ^pccfXB$’ av, xai rcov oiv^pwTivaw ug Tpv ^u^pg apen]v, xai oyroi; 
av pbaAirra ogcofxsv xat yiyvcoa-xoifXBV pfxetg avroog. Neei. i. e. '' Soc. 
Shall we not say, thereture, that us mirrors are clearer, purejr, 
and more splendid than that which is analogous to a mirror in 
the eye, in like manner God is purer, and more splendid than 
that which is best in our soul ? Ale. It is likely, Socrates. Soc. 
Looking therefore at God, we should make use of him as the 


' The edition here quoted is that of 1609, fol. which is the best. 
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most beautiful mirror, and among human concerns, xve should 
look at the virtue of the soul; and thus by so doing, we shall 
especially see and know our very selves. Ale. We shall.” 
This passage is omitted in all the editions of Plato that I have 
seen, not even excepting the Bipunt edition, it appears also to 
have been wanting in the Mcdicean inanuseript, from which 
riciiius made his translation of Plato. 

In the next |)laee, the following omissions in the Tinueus of 
Plato have been unnoticed by all the editors, in consequence of 
not having compared the manuscript and primed copies of that 
dialogue with the text in the Commentaries of Prucliis. 

After the words, then, xocra 8») tjjv botrsqou ^opav yrKuyiav ovtretVf 
TuuTOu ^ucrscue iou<rav re xai xpeirovf/.evijv, to fjiey fx,ei^oy» au- 
TooVf TO de e\oiTTai xwxXov toy’ Occttov [/.ev, ret Toy sAarrew, rot Se tov 
fcei^oya /SpeeSuTspoy Treqi'tovra, (see vol. ix. p. of the Hipoiit 

edition,) the following passage oceurs in die Coniiiienlaries of 
Proclus p. *201. KivetToci tol enrol <roop.aToi, Toifiey ^qot^reqx ovra, 
ra 8e darreo. t« jxsv, sKxttco nepiiovTX xuxAov, Sxreqoy (lege fiarrov) 
nepisiTiy' o 8e xgovo; nepieuy ^paSuregov. On these words 

Proclus coniiiients us genuine, in his usual adiiiirahie manner. 
They are also unnoticed by Picinus, tiiuugli lie appears to have 
frequently ctuisulted the Cummenturies of Proclus; and of 
course, he did not find them in his manuscript. 

And in the third place, in the following passage, (p. 328. of the 
Bipont edition,) /iWxTTcov re ou nporegoy novcoy ngty rjj txutou 

xoti ojM-olOo nspiQ^w Tjj ev xvtco (ryveTricrTrw/Asvof, rov nohuv o^Xov, xxi 
vtrTspov 7rgo<r<$ovTa ex nvpog xxi uSxtos xxi xegog xxi yi)?, Oopu^oodr^ 
xat uKoyov ovtx \oycp xpxTrjTxs, etc to Trjg ngcoTyj; xxi xpiTTnis x^i- 
xoiTO EtSog e^eco;, it appears Ironi the Cummeiit'iiies of Proclus, 
that there is an omission after rov noXvv op^Xoy, of the word s^co$ev. 
For Proclus observes, that 'rinuLMis 8ia rov n,prj<r(^vvTx <pxvxi, xxi 
TOV XXTX TtXVTXg TOVg j3»0Uf TO xXoyOV TOVTO T1]S Siec- 

Tij^ev ayro roySs roy rajjitaToc, xai rij? »8i«f royro 8ia 8e roy 

f^ioSsv, XXI TOV varrepov avro ngo(r6iivxij tov crvpifvoug o^rjpLXTOg, evw 
xxTiQV(rav ocjtjjv enonjjsy o Syjfiiovpyog. T. TA F IjOR. 

AD VCNEKANDUM VIRUM, KICARDUM BUSUY. 

FIcta sunt projima veris. 

Liisaiiire licet, sod cum ratione, Poetis; 

Et, si cum'veiiia spires riieiidacia, Vates, 

Si novit iiullos foscimda licciitia frsenos. 

Sic iingis, certis cl sic incerta reinisces, 

Ut mire lateat ficta sub imagine vernm. 

E ccerio varias huminiiiii tiiixisse figuras, 
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Kt luteos artiis animasse Prometiiea narras; 

Nec non tt tygres cithara Iraxisse scquentcs 
Orpliea ; nentpe rudes aniini incultosqiie Prometheus 
Instruxit, victuque fero deterruit Oiplieus. 

Progeiiicm terras prosternnnt fiiliniitis ictus, 

Spirat iiiexiiaustinn Sicuiis sub luuntibiis ignein 
Enceladus, vastiisque iininani mole 'lypliueus. 

Hi contenitores siiperum, sievaqiie fremeiites 
Seditioiie monent, neqiiis rescinciere jiistuiu 
Regibus iinperiiim cuiiatu teiitel iiiaui. 

Narcis&us, liquidis ut foniiam speclut in undis, 

Se fertiir si-upuisse, suiquc ciipidinc captus 
Interiit miser. Hxc ridetur i'abiilu ? quutjam 
Naicissos uinnis lata; dubit aiignliis iiibis, , 

Qui sua puicltra feruiit, qui se mirnntiir, adorant, 
Seque putant iiuilis respersos corpora iiievis! 

Icarus et Pliaetlion, juvenes iugriitibus ausis, 

Anni qua; leiieri, quae vires ferre recusant, 

Absterreut; ne pra;cipites trahat ambitus, ct rie 
In sua veloces uimium discrimina currant. 

Proteus nut in avem vel se traiiformat in anguem, 
Conversa fallens seiisus oculosque figura; 

Jupiter Europam petiit sub imagine tauri, 

In niveum Lsrdam failit mutatus olorem; 

Quis non has formas cHingit liypociila r qitis non 
Node dieque potest alienum siirnere vultum, 

Callidus et larvam ctilpis obducere tentat. 

Te, JJaiiae, summo inultum dilecta Touanti, 

TErca custodit tun is, vigil atque satelles; 

Rex snperum fulvo descendens aureus inibre, 

Et fuciles aditus habuit, facilesque beata; 

Virginis amplexus : Atalantie fervet ainore 
Tardior llippomeiies, curreptique aiirea poma 
Obstruit, llippomems victoria debita porno ; 

Auro nil obstat, penctyat solido xre rigcnies 
Hoc turres, armis teloque potentius omiii; 

.Hoc rigidas fnollit rnentes, adversaque corda 
Coiiciliat, vani-s priestatryne cupidiris armia. 

Duritiem Celmus, Midas teineraria vota, 

Tu Niobe, fastus, et tii perjuria falsre, 

Ratte, vetas lingua;. Pumu.so Cacus in aniro 
llerculea* passus saevissima veibera dextrse, 

Dat monituni neqiiis furto l^tatus inani, 

Astute speret meritas evadere poenas. 

Cui miranda subit Lymes dira paludis 
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Bellua, qua! toties ferri secura dulentem 
Crescit in Alcidem, dainiioque potenliur extat. 

Qiiisnain liuiitiiiuiii est qiieiii tii contentuiii videiis uno 
Flagitio t su!vo crescit sub vcrbere crimen. 

Hiuc (era Tisiphoue ssevis ariiVata Iflagellis, 
mine sqtiaiiKtsis serpeiitibiis horret Eryiiiiis, 

£)t torqu'et niiseios animos vitioque gravatus. 

Quis non 'risipliuiien, quis non sibi praistat ICrjnnim, 
Coiiscia qtiein preinit et surdo mens verberat ictu? 

Ma^iiades et Pentbeus, cuntemto nuinitie Divum, 

Ut Vates perliibtnb idias babuere tiguras : 
lllae pragnantein dum torquent stainine i'usutn 
Et festam stultu lucetii sernione profanant; 

Ilic sacro duin fundit ovans opprobria iiaccho ; 

JNimiriim qiii nun digiio veiieietur bonore 
Numina, qui sacris Caciut convitia divis, 

Exuit ille viri inentein, digniisque ridetur 
Qui brutis aociuin se inisceatj atque viriles 
Eifiigiat lunge ccetus; aiit, quad tuit olini, « 

Montibus eduriiiii saxuin foiinetur in aitis. 

Ut qu£ sint pusthac virtutis pra^mia verse 
Exhibeant, oculis lunge distantia nostris, 

Eiysios campus sacri iinxere Poetse, 

Hie blandi Mores Zepbyris melioribus halant. 

Hie etiam lucis aibor pra^dnes opacis 
Fulgenles viridi ramus curvata metailu. 

Qua! spatiusain iinibris praibet spatiaiitibus unibrani. 

Hue adinissiv animse Letl)a!a ad tiumina tendunt, 
i.ungaque pra!lerit;e polant oblivia vitae. 

Finxerunt etiuiii natos meliorifnis unnis 
Heruas, gelidos cum primum spiriUis artus 
Heseruit, socios ipsis accunibere divis. 

Vos etiam, Vales, ut qua! pust funera sorites 
Expectent peeiise, discant timeuntque nefandi^ 
limocuLim ct dui ant vitae sine labe tenorem, 

Praebetis Justus flaniein Salniunea pcenas; 

Et vastum III latos Tityuii extenditis agros, * 

Et foecuiida iiimis depascit ^lectora vuitur. 

Saxa, rotas, iuiias, iiventes sulturis ignes, 

Vates, tictu licet, cecmere siiniliima veris. 

Tui favoris studiosisaimus, 

1694. . • n. FREJND. 

*•* The autograph is in the printer’s possession. 
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DE COMETA 

Qfn, amio 18l9i ipsis improvisus AstronomiSf apparuit, 

CEDANTi setliereos oculis quicunque meatuS; 

At(|ue inconcessi tentaiit penetralia cceli, 

Ncc superam tcllus sedem sibi vindicct. Olitn * 

J'as erat: ingcnii volucres quo tempore nisus, 
'J^errenainquc animain vir plus quam hunianus ad altum 
Krigeret Mewto'munduniqueamplexus, et astra 
fn rutilas cogcns temerc palaiitia turmas, 

Itxiguo iiiagiios radio coinprenderet mbes. • 

Atque utinam, 6 Newto^ ceelo mens reddita rursus 
Dignaretur humuni! querimur sed vana. Pusillas, 
lieu! inentcs bominuni luinc degciier educat setas. 
ipsa, siiis quondam Newtonibus iuclyta, quondiitn > 
Praescia futorum, diviir. 1 ' pnescin legis, 

Ipsaquoque, iuventam lustris labcntibus artem, 

Oallia dcdidicit: iiec jam fiigitiva requirit 
Sidera, iiec certos reditus variosque labores, 

Crinigerivc giobi cal let pracdicere caudam. 

JKthereas quaiiqu^m u.ntet creberrimus arces 
itraniic tiro, speculari lumiiia vitro 
Arniatus, stcliasque novas iudaginc captet, 

Uraiiiam nuper riserunt mimiiia nostram, 

Et claiidestinum tacita sub iiocte comelen 
liicautis mis6re sophis: delusa sopiiurmn 
iCrabiiit virtus; veterum sic j)rovida seiishn 
Degenerat, retr^que ruit prudentia patriim. 

Tempus crat, quo prima quies subrepit in urbem, 
Atque Parisiacos involvit languida muros; 

'J ardus in obliquum plaustra inclinare Bootes 
Cteperat, et pleno Phoebi soror aeniula cornu 
J^una micaus, tremulas radios fundebat in undas. 

Jam noctis decimam summis e turribus horani 
.^nea vocali ferro campana per auras 
Tinnieraf; clause ferro valvisque taberiiae> 

Atque catenarum^olida compfge silebant. 

Aniplexus trepidis mortalia Morpheus alis 
Corpora, secur^ inulcebat pace; ncc unus 
Astronomos inter stabat vigil, ardua coeli 
Qui peteret, vitreisque tubis circumdatus, or,bes 
Acrios oculis, prociil cxplorator obirct. 

VOL. XXI. a Jl, NO> XU. K 
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Tanta viris secura sui fidiicia ! tantum 
Astrononiis robur cceii queis sidera parent I 

Ecce autem toto pruBant pectore rIjoiicho5> 
Et lent! reciibaiit stratis in inoilibiis, ingens 
Exoritiir clamor, variisquc c partibus iirbis. 

Per Euxeinburgi tranquilla palatia repens, 
Ndcturnasque inter tilias grassatur ad sedes, 
Magnus ubi X^odoix pra;c1aris artibiis, oliin 
Perfugiuni sublime, polo vicina locavit 
Atria; divinas ubi O'allica pruspicit arccs 
Uranie, solisque vias et sidera servat. 

*^Ncc mora, confuso misceri limina motu, 

Et caeci plebis circbm mugire tuniultus. 

AstroiioiHis somnuni rupit pavor : ocibs artus 
X^entd festiiiant dulci subducere iecto. 

Quid plebes clumosa petit f nbm proximns acdcs 
Ignis corripuit P siibito nilni Sequana Auctu 
Crevit, et oppositas aAectat gurgite moles? 

Nec praesentis enim, Lodoico principe, casAs * 
Fas aliam Gallis nunc causam quwrere : bella, 
Ilorrida bella procul Deiis abstulit: impia dud^m. 
'rempora fugerunt, nunqu^m reditura, cruentae 
Plebis ubi fitridB magnos ad vincla Qiiirites 
Protralierent, stricioque manus vilissima ferro, 
Funera funeribiis tot^ cumularet in iirbc. 

Uiidd tamen densum fervet per conipita vnigiis, 
Atque soporiferas turbat clamoribaa boras ? 

Nulla quidem ninibos inter csecosquc rccessus 
Stella injussa latct: non priematiira cometse 
Cauda, vel exiles ducens sine nomine Hamnias, 
fgnaris est ausa sophis fulgere; sophoruni 
Preesagas nequcunt ccclestia fallere mcntes. 

;Sed qua? tunta sophis abrunipit causa soporem ? 

X>iim dubitant hserentque viri, tardique veterno, 

Et dormitantes, vestigia Jenta sub umbras 
Hortorum gelidas, loca somiio debita, ducunt, 

Eiim causas ardent scitari ct qua^rcre, cadd 
Forte unus patula ceivicem oscedfTie librans, 

Laiigu9iites oculoriim orbes inAectit, ct ecce. 

O pudor astronomis! 6 iiu pro visa futuri 
Pectora! certa Adcs ; sensus non decipit error ; 

Ecce novum, socii, sidus ; novtis orbis Olympum 
Occupat: Arctous Boreas qua rauca volutat 
.Murmura, suspicitis ? liutilas crinita per auras 
Stella trahit radios, stcllas supcreminet omnes. 
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Caudaque ad occiduum vergit nitidissima aolem; 
Verus adest (verusque aderat sub iiocte) cometM. 

£xten)pl6 tremet'acta pavor per membra cuctirrit 
Astrononiis: tolliint ad coelum lumina, tandem 
Pervigilcs ; solos inter, mora nulla, recessut, 
Quisque suas tacitis adrepens passibiis aedes, 

Qud data porta, subil, tempestivasque per umbras 
Multa gemens ignoniiniam, communia summae 
Ascendit trepido specolae fastigia gressu. 

Ilk cliartas vitreosque tubos, doctasque tabellas 
Expediunt, nitidiqiie inopinos hospitis ignes 
Scrutantur, signantque viain, finemque fiiturum 
Coiijiciurit, magic^^que involvunt arte cometem. 
Tunc senior, peiiitus cceli cui cognitus orbis, , 

Cui reruin major coliecta scientia, fatis 

Ora movens, pUcido medius sic pectore coepit: 

** O socii, teiiuem qiieis invid^re triumphum 
** Nutiiina, venturum qiioniam prsenoscere nobis 
'^*Haud licuit, praesens liceat nunc dicere sidua, 

'' Et quae forma globi, quid prodigiale minetur, 
Olim Hamniigero non iinquAm crine cometes 
** (Haud ignota loquor,) terris impund refulsit; 

** Szcpiils ct mundi gentes timuSre ruiiinm^ 

Citni picea pallens ferrugine cauda, tremendi 
Sideris obscures radiis incenderet umbras. 

** Haud nescitis enim, medi^ quo tempore Romil 
'* interiit Caesar, micuerunt plurima coelo 
Fu/gura, nec diri toties arse re comet a. 

Nos ctiam tiuper (priscis conferre recentes 
Si casus liceat), iios Galli vidimus, ingens 
Forma globi, lugubr^ rubens, ignesque sinistros 
iEthere diflfundens apparuit: ilicet imis 
“ Sedibus exclusaj ven^fe ad praelia gentes; 

Sarmaihicumque petens armis nudacibus orbem 
“ Inter inaccessos brumarura Gallia montes, 

** Tmprudens gelidis jaciiit tumulata sub oris. 

Nunc autem melior Lodoico deiluit aetas 
** Principe ; nunc alter secloru&i panditur ordo, 

** Pacatisque favciit coelestia luiuiina terris. 

Non ferrugineo praeseiitis cauda cometae 
** Igne niicat: pallent radii, lucemque modcstam 
“ Ejiciunt, almoque polum splendore sercnant. 

1 olle caput, felix 6 tandem Gallia; sidus 
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Kcce'novuui placido procedere coepit Olympo^ 

** A urea quo plenis manabit copia rivis: 

** Regius en in fans, dudilm exspectatus, amanti 
** Terrai allabetur, maguae spes altera iiiatris. 

** Jam roseo nostrum reclusit lumine coeluni 
** Aurorae facies, nitidi praenuntia soils, 

** Sol etiam, divina suos mod6 luimina curent> 

Sol etiam totum radiis coniplebit Olympum. 

Rxoriare, puer ; tellus tibi Jilia fundit, 

** innexaque parat cunabula myrtea'lauro. 

Ipse suos crebro praecingit palmite colics 
Pampineiis Liber, multoque cxercita vino 
Dolia venturum siccat renovanda per annum. 
Kxoviare, piier; pretioso Hectare Bacchus 
** ipse tuos, dilin fata siiiant, celebrabit lionores ; 

“ Nec jam (si qua tides, si conscia pectora veri) 
Astruiiomos fatum non praedixisse pudebit.” 

Sic fatur senior : plausu freniituquc secundo 
IJocta cohors inagiii miratur verba propheta:, 

Krrorcin solata siiuiii. Tunc quisque tcnaccs 
* yRtliercis oculos detigere sedibtis ; omnes 
Dum Iccto rccubant, noctis vigilare sub iirnbrA, 

Terque quaterque poli longos umbire meatus ; 

Nec inora, iicc requies : durum nunc ferre laborem 
Astronomi, somnosque volunt pro laude pacisci: 
Scilicet egregiuiii cert^ depreiidere sidus 
Quo pra'cunte puer nascetur regius, alta 
Rorboiiidhm proles, optanti debita inutido. 

Atque utin<\m non sera caiiain, felixque Garumna 
Burdigalii. pucriun rcgnatitein cernat in urbe, 
Burdigalatque Ducein tota cum geute salutut! 

Varislisy 1820. Hen RIOT. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HEATHEN 
MYTHOLOGY. 


every .Christian age, objectors to the Bible have industriously 
labored to adapt the ancient compositions of the sacred \S)iume to 
more modern circumstances; and to show that “the heathens 
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were a just and moral people, and had much better and clearer 
ideas of justice and morality than are to be found in the Bible.’' 
If this could be proved, it would strike at the root of the morality, 
aiititpiity, genuineness, and authenticiiy of the Bible. For if it 
were as modern as these objectors have endeavoured to represent 
it, and if it could be proved that the “ heathens liad clearer ideas 
of justice and morality than are to be found in the Bible,” the 
heathen mythology being more ancient, and the principal transac¬ 
tions recorded in the ancient part of the Bible agreeing with those 
in the mythology, it iVonId then follow, according to the wish of 
these objectors, that the Bible would be founded on the fables 
of the heathens. 

The ignoraiu-c of these men respecting the people, who, they say, 
had as clear ideas of justice and morality as are to be found in the 
Bible, is manifest; for that race of ancients, who bad as perfect 
ideas of justice and morality as are to be found in the Bible, lived 
bef«>re the time of Moses, and worshipped the true God according 
to the dispensation which came down through all the patriarchal 
churches to the time of its renewal under Noah: and thus the di¬ 
vine ortler descended from him to Abraham; was established in 
Jacob, w'lio became the visible head of the tribes of Israel, and of 
the church of God; and was again renewed under Moses. That 
those were the men who had “as clear ideas of justice and mo¬ 
lality as are to be found in tlic Bible," is true, because the record 
of their justice and morality is to be found in the Bible. 

But the heathens, or the D'lJ, gfoiffi, which should be rendered 
rni/iows, so frerpiently mentioned in the Bible, were the idolaters 
of the dilferent nations, the Deists, the *' moral philosophers,” the 
free-thinkers^ the theophilanthropists, of that day—men of vanity, 
who took the high-souiKliiig names of Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, 
and Hercules, adorers of reason while living, and worshipped as 
gods when dead:—these were the men who are called in the Bible 
heathens. If it appear what description of men are in the Bible 
said to be heathens, that every objection respecting the antiquity, 
authority, and genuineness of*the Bible may be removed, 1 will say 
a few words concerning the mythology of the heathens; and by 
the testimony of the best and most ancient historical writers, 
sacred and profane, show that the principal things recorded in the 
heathen mythology, are taken from the Bible, and have, in suc¬ 
ceeding ages, been applied to tlicir g«|ds or deified mortals. 

The fabulous Egyptian mythology being prior to the Grecian 
and the Cretan, I begin with Bacchus and his father Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, the first and most distinguished among men who weae wor¬ 
shipped as gods, and who, according to the best authorities, did 
not live till more than 600 years after the time of Moses. 

Xbc first thing then to determine is, who this Bacchus was, and 
the time iu which he lived. That this Egyptian Bacchus was the 
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same person wliom llerodotus calls Sesostris/ will appear from 
what follows : Sesostris came out of Ejiypt with a great army, and 
invaded the East in the same manner, and with every circumstance 
as is recorded of the true Bacchus, who, on account of his con¬ 
quests, was celebrated in various nations by different names. The 
Arabians^ called him Sheshac, and Bacchus, wi.ich, in the 
Arabic language, signifies great; the Chaldeans called him Belus, 
which is Lord ; the Phrygians and Thracians called him Mars, 
or Valiant; the Greeks, Osiris; and the Egyptians, Sesostris. 
The actions of this Bacchus and Sesostris :fre the same ; both are 
said to have conquered Jndia,^ invaded Greece, and to have been 
routed.by the army of Perseus; both are said to have reigned at 
Thebes in Egypt, adorned that city, anri to have been very potent 
by land and sea; both came over the Hellespont, and were there 
in danger of losing their armies; both are said to have conquered 
Thrace, and to have returned in triumph to Thebes; both are said 
to be the first king of all Egypt, that is, upper and lower Egypt, 
includiug Tlicbais, Ethiopia, and Libya. Pliny informs us that 
Ethiopia served Egypt till the death of Sesostris: and Herodotus* 
says that he alone, of all the kings of Egypt, enjoyed the empire of 
Ethiopia. Hence as none of the kings of Egypt subiiued the em¬ 
pire of Ethiopia but Sesostris, and as Bacchus, king of Egypt, con¬ 
quered the empire of Ethiopia, this Theban, or Egyptian Bacchus, 
could be no other than Sesostris, as it plainly a[)pears that Sesostris 
was the ancient Egyptian Bacchus. 

The next thing to determine is, who Sesostris was, and at what 
time he lived. Many attempts have been made to ascertain 
the person and time of Sesostris; but on account of the variety 
of names given to this great conqueror of the eastern nations 
by those whom he subdued, and who spoke a different lan¬ 
guage, nothing is clear as to the person and time of this power¬ 
ful Egyptian king. In order clearly to fix the time when Se¬ 
sostris governed Egypt, we must refer to the ancient records of 
the Bible, which will prove, in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
historians, that Sesostris was no other than Shishak, king of Egypt, 
^ho is so repeatedly mentioned in the Scriptures. For as none of 
the kings of Egypt had dominion over Ethiopia but Sesostris, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, and as Ethiopia served Egypt till the death 
of tSesostris, according to Pliny, and other writers ; if it should ap¬ 
pear that Shishak, king of \Egypt, had dominion over the Ethi¬ 
opians, and that after his death the Ethiopians were sufficiently 
powerful tp. invade the rest of the eastern nations, it will prove that 
Sesostris was Shishak, king of Egypt. In the 2ud Chron. xii. 2, 3. 
it ts said, ** And it came to pass that in the fifth year of king Reho- 
boam, Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem %vith 1200 
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c'linriots, and 60,000 horsemen^ and the people (the foot soldiers) 
were without number that came with him out of Egypt, the Lubims, 
the Sukkims, and the EUiiopiansviz. the nations he had con- 
fpicred and incorporated with his own people. 

Thus we see that the Ethiopians, who came with Siiishak out of 
Egypt, formed a considerable part of this immense army, which is 
sufhcient Bible evidence to prove that Shishak must at that time 
have had dominion over Ethiopia; otherwise such great numbers 
of Ethiopians would not have been united with his army in Egypt. 
If we compare this wiUi what has been observed from Herodotus 
and Pliny, ** that Sesostris only, of all the kings of Egypt, had do¬ 
minion over Ethiopia,'^ it will so far prove that Sesostris was 
•Siiisiiak. * 

We arc informed, in the 2d verse, that when this ptrwerful army 
entered Judea it was in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboani; 
and the 13lli verse says he reigned 17 years; Abijah his son 3 years; 
and the l4th verse states, that the land rested from w'ar under Asa, 
the son of Abijah, 10 years ; which will be 25 years in all from the 
time that Shishak invaded Judea, and which will no doubt bring 
us to the death of Shiishak, or Sesostris, when the writers abovc- 
rneiitioncd say that the Etliiopians threw off the Egyptian yoke. 
And this is evidently recorded in the same chapter; lor at the end 
of the period of 25 years, it is said, ''and there came up against 
thorn Zerali the Ethiopian, with an host of a thousand thousand 
viz. (a million) from which it appears that the account given by 
Herodotus and Pliny concerning Sesostris is in perfect agreement 
with the Bible account of Shishak, as to time, place, and circum¬ 
stance. Hence as it is evident that Sesostris, or the ancient 
Egyptian Bacchus, was the Shishak of the Scriptures, Sesostris 
being the Egyptian, and Shishak the Arabian, name of that king, 
wc can no longer be at a loss to know who this Sesostris was, and 
at what time he lived. For Shishak, or Sesostris, reigned in Egypt 
in the time of llehoboam the son of Solomon. Hence it is clear, 
that the most ancient heathen Bacchus did not appear till 600 
years after Moses: consequently those parts of the Heathen My¬ 
thology where wc find the'particular transactions and circum¬ 
stances recorded of this Bacchus, which are also recorded in the 
Scriptures, must have bceu taken from thence by tlie compilers of 
the Mythology. 

I iiave no objection to the nam| of Bacchus, which signifies 
great; for whoever attentively examines the theology of Bacchus 
as recorded in the mythology of the heathens, and compares it with 
the books of Moses, will conclude that the true Bacchus was 
Moses himself, and that the true Jupiter, the father of Bacchus, 
was Jehovah the father of all mankind. 

That the w'ord Jupiter, is derived from Jehovah, will appear 
from wlwt follows. Diodorus Siculus says, that Moses called the 
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God of heaven Jao, and J ehovau, and the Pluicniciaua^ who del- 
tied their kings, when first they went into Greece with CadRuis, 
their commander, gave the name of Jao patek, (Jupiter,) which 
is Jehovah the father, to their kings. 

It is fabled in the Mythology that Bacchus dried up the rinrs 
Oronles and Hydaspes, by striking them with his thyrsus, and 
passed oves' them : as it is said that Moses divided the Ked Sea and 
the river Jordan with his rod, and passed through them. That an 
iry stick thrown on the ground by Bacchus, crept like a dragon: 
as it is recorded, that the rod, cast on the gcouiid before Pharaoh, 
i>eean]c a serpent. That the enemies of Bacchus once were all covered 
with darkness, while those who were with him enjoyed perfect day : 
as it is'wrilteii concerning the Kgyptians and the Israelites. A dog 
was gicin t(f Bacchus as a constant companion : so Moses had his 
Caleb, which in Hebrew signifies a dog.* Pausanias relates, that 
the Greeks at' Troy found an ark which was sacred to Hacchus : 
the ark was one of the most sacred symbols given by Moses. 

Again, Bacchus (in the Mythology) is said to have been born in 
Egypt, put in an ark, and exposed to the waters: the same is rc- 
cnnlcd of Moses. * 

Bacchus is said to have had two mothers : so had Moses, his own 
mother, and the daughter of Pharaoh. Plutarch says, “ tlj« 
Kgyptians atiirm that Isis w'as brought to the queen and appointed 
hy her to nurse the child.” 

Bacchus is said to be the god of wine : alluding to Closes, who 
scut the spies to the land of Canaan, from whence they brought 
grapes. 

Diodorus Siculus and Strabo atlirni that the sepulchre of Osiris 
(Hacchus) was unknown to the Egyptians, that is, to the Israelites, 
w horn the heathen writers called Egyptians : the same is recorded 
in Dent, xxxiv. O', concerning Moses, “ But no man know s of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

Bacchus’s flight was toward the Red Sea : so was the flight of 
Moses. 

One of the symbols in the theology of Bacchus was a serpent: 
Moses set up the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 

Bacchus had great numbers of women in his army : as Moses in 
his journey to Canaan. 

It is said wherever Bacchus went the land flowed with milk and 
honey: the same is recorded iu the Mosaic history concerning the 
land of Canaan. “ 

Moses was instructed in mount Sinai respecting the rites and 
sacrifices of the Jew'ish worship: the same is said of Bacchus by 
Ovid. 


Eurip. in Bacch. 
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It is further said in the M^ylhology, that Bacchus was instructed 
in the highest wisdom in a mount of Arabia called Nissi: Mnses 
resided there 40 jeiirs, and erected an altar which he called Je¬ 
hovah Nissi. I’AOii. xvii. 15. From %Uiicii it appears sufiicieutly 
evident that the true Bacchus was IVfoses. 

The ancient heathen writers have also noticed many other things 
recorded in the books of Moses. Eusebius relates that his being 
taken out of the Nile is sung by the author of the ancient Orphic 
verses, which expressly lucnliuii his being taken out of the water^ 
and the two tables that were given him by (jod.^ 

** So was it saiil of old, so he commands, 

AVIio’s born of'water, who rcceive<l from (-Jod 
The two great tables of the Law.” 

Pharaoh's two principal magicians,^ Jamies and Jambres, and 
the opposition they made to Moses, are recorded jin Eunienius,^ 
Pliny,'* and Apuleius. The plagues in Egypt are mentioned by 
Eupolemus p and the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt is 
related by Tacitus.*^ 

'I’lius have these pagan writers (whom we cannot suppose to have 
bcni friends to the religion of the Bible) noticed the above, and 
many other particulars recorded in the books of Moses. Also the 
ancient lawgivers who followed Moses, in order to imitate the 
grand and awful display of the divine presence on mount Sinai, 
have pretended to receive their Jaws from some god or goddc.ss; as 
Niima, from Egeria; Zeleucus, from Minerva; Lycurgus, from 
Apollo at Delphi; and Minos, from Jupiter in the Cretensiaii den. 

Hence we see the origin of the prostitution of those sacred truths 
contained in the ancient part of the Bible; for wlien the pride and 
VI ickediiess uf the natiiiiiN, like modern deists, had banished from 
the mind of man every idea of the superintending providence of 
O'od, of 'A future state, ami of God himself; —then it was that they 
began to (leify their kings and great men, and to worship their re¬ 
semblance in wood and stone;—then it was that the actions of 
Moses, the true Bacchus, were fabled of the Theban Bacchus, the 
conqueror of Asia, and king of all Egypt. 

That Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, was a king of 
Kgvpt, and the father of the Egyptian Bacchus, is contirined by 
Diodorus Siculus,^ who says, that “Osiris (Bacchus or Shishak, as 
above) built ift Thebes a iiiagiiiticeiit teinplc to his father Jupiter 
Ammon, who reigned in that city.” | And Tliyametes,^ who lived 
near the time of Orpheus, wrote expressly “that the father of 
Bacchus was Ammon, a king of Egypt, reigning over all that part 


* Orotiu?, Book i. See. 10. * 2Tim. iii. 8. 
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of Libya anciently called Atninoniafrom which he was callet^ 
Jupiter Aiiinion» king and sovereign father of that country. Now 
Ammon the father of Scsostris the Egyptian Bacchus reigned in the 
time of Solomonso that those parts of the Mythology where 
these writers introduce Jupiter Ammon, the most ancient of the 
heathen gods, or deified men, will not reach beyond the time of 
Solomon Or David; consequently what is recorded in the ancient 
part of the Bible, as performed in the time of Moses and Joshua, 
wherever it occurs in the mytliologic history, must have been taken 
from the books of Moses and Joshua. < 

Diodorus Siculus says, l.i. 145, that the Grecian Mythology 
was of a far later date than the Egyptian, which is also confirmed 
by the father of the Greek historians, Herodotus, 1. ii. who observes 
>hat “ the oiaclc at Dudonu was the oldest in Greece, and was set 
ip by an Egyptian woman after the example of the oracle of Jupi- 
’■er Amnion at Thebes.” 

Ju[>iter Olynipius, or the Cretan Jupiter, celebrated by Homer, 
of a later date than Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter; 
for the Cretan and Grecian Mythology succeeded the Egyptian and 
Tyrian; and it was from the niounlain Olympus in Crete, that the 
Cretan Jupiter was styled Jupiter Olympius, who, in the 18th 
Iliad, declares himself to be eternal and supreme, hy shaking the 
mountain Olympus with bis imperial iiod, threatening his rebellious 
offspring with destruction. But it will appear that this is also an 
imitation of the awful and tremendous descent of God on mount 
Sinai, when he threatened the rebellious Israelites with destruction; 
tor this circumstance, which the heathens have applied to Jupiter 
Olympius, took place near 6’00 years before llie Olympic Jupiter 
'Appeared. 

The Mythology also informs us, that Mercury was horn in Egypt, 
was the secretary of Bacchus^ and the messenger of the gods: and 
that with his caduceuSf or rod, around which were tu'o serpents, he 
could perform wonderful things. But it will be evhlent, by com¬ 
paring these passages with the facts recorded in the Bible, that the 
rruc Mercury was Aaron: for Aaroif, was born in Egypt, and was 
the messenger from God and Moses (the true Bacchus) to l^liaraoh. 
The caduceus, or rod, is in perfect agreement with the rod which 
he cast down before IMiaraoh, and which destroyed the two scr- 
pent*rods of Jannes and Jambres, the magicians who' opposed him. 

f shall conclude this subject with a few remarks concerning the 
Hercules of the heathens, aud show that the great acts related of 
him are literally transcribed from the history of the Joshua of the 
Hebrews. Hercules is said to have fought against Typhwus and 
the rest of the giants by command of the gods ; us it is written. 


Chron. anc. King. p. 193. 
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tliai Joshua fought by the command of liod aguinst the Canaaiiites, 
men of great stature, the sons of Auah. 

Tliai whiht Htrculcs um Jighling, he was atsisted by Jupiter, 
who rained down hait-siones, which destroyed great numbers of 
them; thi' same is recorded in the boi»k f>f Joshua. “'J'hc Lord 
cast down great stones from heaven upon them unto Axelinb, and 
they died." This orietilal Hercules ^says Vossius),’fi>r many 
ages more ancient ihaii the 'riiebau (or Egyptian) Hercules, was by 
his true name called Joshua, who made war uilli the C.iiuiaiiites." 

That the giant Typhicus was Og, the king of Badiuii, appears, 
not only from the same author, but by other unquestionable au> 
thoritieL 'I’his word in the Greek (the language in uliich the 
heathens wrote their mythology) signilics, to kindle or smotce, and 
has the same meaning with Og, to bake or burn; so that Ty- 
pheeus and Og in both languages have the same meaning. That 
Typhoeus and Og were only different names for the same person, 
will appear from Homer, who, speaking of Jupiter’s striking down 
the giant Typheeus with his thunder, informs us that the chief of 
the giants had his bed in Aram *. 

tliv 'Apifiots odt <ftaeri 'Tvtpuios efifievai ebras. 11. B. 783. 

That this Arimn, where Homer says the giant's bed remained, 
was the same with Syria,* is certain. Strabo* observes, “by the 
Arima, they understaud the Syrians, who are now called Arimi.’* 
“ This name, instead of Syria, has also been continued in the 
English translation of the Bible down to the time of Elizabeth, 
where Syria is called Aram, and the Syrians Aramites. 'i'he bed 
of 'ryphojus therefore being said by Homer to be in Arima or 
Syria, is in perfect agreement with the account we have of the bed 
of Og. Deut. iii. 11. “For only Og king of Bashan remained 
of the remnant of the giants ; behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron, is it not in llabhaii of the children of Ammon V' which was 
Atram, or Syria, as above: from which it is evident that when 
Homer celebrated the war of the giants against the gods, though 
unknown to him, he recorded the transactiuils of the Jewish leader 
in the land of Canaan. , 

The Mytht)logy says, that Hercules and Bacchus made an e*- 
pedition to India; bu) as we know nothing concerning such an 
expedition by Moses and Joshua to that part of the world which we 
now cull India*, this seems to set aside all that has been said on the 
subject. VVe shall however easily remove this diliiculty by 
proving, that the land of Canaan was anciently called India. 
Vossius says, “the ancients called all parts eastward of the Medi¬ 
terranean sea India.” This ap))ears also from Ovid,^ who says. 


’ Strabo, I xui. 
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“ Perseus brought Andromeda from Indiabut Perseus did not 
bring ills v/ife Andromeda from modern India, but from Joppa, 
a town in the land of Canaan, according to Strabo.' Therefore it 
is clear that the expedition, which Hercules and Bacchus arc said to 
have made to India, will pettifcfly agree with the expedition of 
Moses and Joshua to the land of C/aiiaan. 

The place also, where this ancient oriental Hercules is said to 
have fought with the giants, will perfectly agree with the account 
of Joshua and Og. Vossius^ proves this battle to have been fought 
in Arabia, near mount Nissi and Serbonis, wiiicli also is clear from 
Apollonius : “ Typhoeus came thus to the mountains and Nissian 
held, where he lies overwhelm’d under the waters of Serbonis.'' 
The mount Nissi in the Mythology is sacred to Bacchus, originally 
Moses, (as above,) who erected an altar in the Nissian mountain in 
Arabia, which he called Jehovah Nissi. Exod. xvii. 15. It is 
further said that Hercules was fellow-soldier with Bacchus, and 
together with him fought near the mountain Nissi against the 
giants, which exactly answers to Joshua and Moses against Og and 
the Canaanites. 

It is further said in the Mythology, that "the gods witlt whom 
the giants fought came out of Egypt, and were twelve in number; 
that Bacchus was commander-iu*chief of the whole army, but that 
the direction of the war was under the management of Hercules his 
first general." Hence it appears that the twelve tribes are described 
as gods; and the war of the Hebrews with the Canaanites, as the 
war of the gods with the giants. Lastly, that the most ancient 
and true Hercules was not an Egyptian, Theban, Cretan, or 
Circcian Hercules, who lived in the time of Kehoboam the son 
of Solomon, but lived lung before any of those who were wor¬ 
shipped us gods of the heathens, is asserted in Lucian, who says, 
(speaking of the Syrian goddess,) that temple of Hercules, which 
is at Tyre, belongs not to the Theban Hercules,^ which the Greeks 
so much extol, but he tiiat I now speak of is more ancient, called 
the Phoenician Hercules." Phoenicia was a part of the land of 
Canaan, the theatre of the wars of Jqshua; therefore as this ancient 
Phoenician Hercules lived before those who were worshipped as 
gods by the heathens, and us the above circumstances both as to 
lime and place will apply to no one but Joshua, who was prior to 
them all; it follows that the true Hercules was Joshua, who lived 
near 5(K) years before the Tli^ban Hercules, the most ancient Her¬ 
cules of the heathens. Consecpiently those acts recorded of him, 
which are found in the Bible, have been taken from it by the 
compilers of the Mythology. 


’ Strabo, 1. i. ^ V’oss. de Idolat. 1. i. c. 26. 

Who was the oldest Hercules of the heathens. 
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Having thus ascertained who the true Jupiter, Racchus, Mercury, 
and Hercules w'cre, and as these were tiie greatest and most 
powerful of the gods of the heathens, 1 shall quit this subject (for 
tlie lesser gods, though they be niinit tous, must necessarily share 
the fate of their leaders); and endeavour to prove by undeniable 
evidence that among the Phoenicians, Sanchoniathon and Mochus, 
who lived 200 years befor*' the time of Davui; also the ancient 
philositphers, historians, and poets, down to the time of Plato, 400 
vears before Christ, had a great part of their information concerning 
divine subjects from t|ie books of Moses. 

Thai the ancient part of the Bible was the fountain from which 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians and Grecians drew their theology, is 
proved ill the Chroiiicon of the laborious and learned Eiisebius, 
who searched the libraries of the historians and philosophers of 
IMioenice, Egypt, and Greece, lie has shown by tli( testimony of 
their authentic memorials that the books of Moses were prior to 
the origin of the most remote pagan antiquity. 

It appears that the most ancient tradition among all nations is 
consistent with the relation of Moses,' for the Phoenician descrip¬ 
tion offthc creation of the world nearly agrees ivith that of the 
venerable penman, as it is translated by Philo Biblius from San¬ 
choniathon the Plicenician historian, and preserved by Eusebius.^ 
'J'he words of Saiiclioiiiathon are : “ The foundation of the universe 
was a dark air, or the breath of a dark air, and a dismal chaos 
covered with thick darkness; but when this spirit or breath 
placed its desire or love on these tirst jirinciples, and a mixture 
was produced, this conjunction was called lo\e. This was the 
beginning of the creation of all things; but the breath or spirit was 
not created." Numenius,^ cited by Porphyry, about the nymphs’ 
den, adirius, it was said by the prophet, (iiicaning Moses,) that the 
spirit of God was moved upon the waters. Liniis,'^ who lived a 
long time before Hesiod or Homer, respecting the chaos, informs 
us, as he was himself taught: “ In the beginning all things were 
confused." It is also said in the Plicenician Theology that the 
earth was illuminated with light, whence came the sun and 
moon. Anaxagoras says, “All things were blended together till 
the divine mind separated them." Hesiod, who was older than 
Homer, almost literally follows the text of Moses: he says in liis 
Theogonia: . 

"Hroi per irpwTitrra \aos yiyfT\ avTttp circird 
Tn«’ evpvtrrepros, irarrwy ebm atrtpaXes aiei 
'Adavartav, oi eyovvi kupij vi^ocitos ’OXvpnrov, 

Tuprapd r i/fpoerra )((ior6s evpvobehjs. 


< Grotius, book i. 
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’Ei:X«eos r*-, jn^Xaivn re Nvf lyivovTO% 

Nuvros i' a or \iOiip re Kai ’H/xefiri e^eyeyovro, 

OSs rene KviTffafieytj, 'Ffiiftei 4><X<iri7ri fnyeiaa. 

Thales, whom Herodotus and Lcander assert to have been origiiiallji 
a Phoenician, says, “that darkness was before the light.’' This is 
also expressed in the verses of Orpheus : 

I sing the night, parent of men and gods." 
.Aristophanes says; 

“ Chaos and Night, the first of ail, take place, 

Dark Erebus, and gloomy Tartarus, ^ 

No Earth, no Air, until the God of Love, 

(When Time began,) who with his golden wings 
'In mighty whirlwinds flew, temp’ring black chaos, 

Produced mankind, and brought them into light.” 

All this is in perfect agreement with the description that Mosea 
gives of the evening in Genesis. 

Virgil, in the 6th book of bis iBneid, says : 

“ Principio coeliun ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globuin Lunae, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit,’' &c. < 

Ovid also, in the first book of his Metamorphoses, closely follows 
the text of Moses: 

“ Ante, mare ct tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, ccelum, 

Unus erat toto Naturae vultus in orbe. 

Quern dixere chaos ; nidis indigestaque moles; 

Nec quicqiiam, nisi pondus iners; coiigestaquc eodem 
Non bene junctnriun discordia semina rerum. 

Nultiis adhiic luiindo praebebat lumina Titan ; 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe; 

Nec circ'umfuso pendebat in acre tellus 
Ponderibus librata suis: nec bracliia longo 
Margine terrariim porrexerat Ampbitritc. 

Quaqiic fuit tellus, illic et poutus ct aer: 

Sic era! iiistabilis tellus, iniiabilis unda, 

Lucis egens aer : nulli siia forma inanebat. 

Obstabatque aliis aliiid : quia'corporc in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia ciini duris, sine pondere Imbentia pondus. 

Haiic Oeus et meliur litem Natura dircinit: . 

Nam crelo terras, et tetris abscidit undas, 

Et liquidum spisr o scc^evit ab aere coelum. 


Eurus ad Auroram, Nabathseaqiie regna rccessit, 
Persidaque, et radiis Juga subdita matutiiiis. 

Vesper ct occiduo qua; liltora Sole tepescunt, 

Proxima sunt Zephyro: Scythiam Septcmquc trionetn 
llorrifer invasit Boreas; contraria tellus 
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Nahibu<i assirlnis, pliivioqiie rnHdesi it ab Austro. 

supei unpnsuit lir|(iKiuin ct gravitate careiitem 
/lUhera, tier <|iiic'qiiani tefrense faecis habeuteui. 

Vix ea liiiiitibus dissep!>erat uiiinia certis; 

Cum, quae pressa .diu inassa latuere sub ilia, 

Sidera cceperuiit toto eftervescerc creb*. 

Ncii regio foret iilia suis aniniantibus orba, 

Astra tenciit cmleste solum, forru-eque Deoriim: 

Cesserunt nitidis habitaiid% piscibits uiidae: 

Terra feras cepjt: volufn s ugitabilis aer. 

Sanctiiis ins animal, meiitinque capacius altae 
Decrat adbue, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 

JVatiis liorno cst: sive lame divino seminc fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, namdi melmris origo: 

.Sive rcccns tdlus, seducta(|uc nuper ab alto 
/Ktiiere, cogimti rctiiiebat semina coeli. 

Quain sat us lapcto, mixtam Diivialibus iindb, 

Fiiixit ill eifigiem moderantum cuiicta Oeorum.” 

It is said, Gen. ii. 8, The Lord formed man out of the dust 
of the ^j^round." Agreeably to this is that of Sanchoiiiathon, ac¬ 
cording to the version of Philo Bibliiis : “ One sprung from the 
earth.” And Plato, in imitation of Moses, says: “The original 
of men was extracted out of the earth." Also Hesiod, in liis"£py» 
vat 'Wjiepai : 

6’ eniXevae vepiKXvruv vrrt rdj^tora 
Fatav vbci <jiupetVf iv b' cti'Opbnrov Oefxev aibfjv, k.t, X. 

And Homer ’AXX’ ifiets ftey irdyres i/btop ml yala yiyottrde,* 
rile derivation of the soul is thus explained by Moses, Gen. 
d. 7. “And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
vecanic a living soul." The same is almost literally expressed by 
Sanchoiiiathon:^ “ Kalphijah, the voice of God's breath." Or- 
/dieus nearly expresses himself in the same manner:* “ Man was 
"rained by God himself out of the earth, and received from him a 
ratioiiu] soul.” And in his poem “De Verbo Sacro,” speaking of 
God, he says: “ None hath ever seen God, but a certain man de¬ 
scended of the Chaldean blootl." Add to this, that of Porphyry, 
who informs us that “ iSanchoniathon^ gave an account of persons 
and places, the first origin of the universe, (he chaos, &c. cou- 
formabiy to thgt of Moses ; and that he extracted his account 
partly out of the annals of the cifies, and partly out of the 
book reserved in the temple, which he received from Jeromba- 
lus, priest of the great Go<l Jao." That this great God Jao 
is the same with Jehovah, appears from many parts of Diodo- 


' Philo Oib. in Boch. Can. I. ii. fu). 784. Plato rlc liepiib. 1. iii. fol. 414. 
J II. II. 99. * Philo Rib. ^ Eiisrb, cx Tim. C’hronograi|ho. 

" Porph. I. IV. a<lvcrs. Christian. 
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fiis Siculus, wlio says tliat Moses, amoii" the Jews, owned 
the God of Ileaven called Jao, as the author uf hU laws.” Thus it 
is clear from the united testimonies of the most ancient writers, 
that 8anchoiiiathon, who lived about 250 years after the time of 
Moses, extracted from the books of Moses a great part of the Phoe¬ 
nician Theology. 

Strabo,-in his l6th book, mentions Moses, and is of opinion that 
tic was an Egyptian priest, which he had from the Egyptian 
writers, as appears in Josephus. Pliny' also speaks of Moses ; and 
Juvenal says: 

** Judaicum cdiscuntct servant ac metuunt jnsj 

Tradidit arcano ({iiodciiiique voliiminc Moses.” ^ 

Ilerbiippus, in the life of Pythagoras, quoted by Josephus^ 
against Appion, hbservos, These things he said and did, imitating 
the opinion of the Jews and Thracians, and transferring them to 
himself, for truly this man took many things into his own philo¬ 
sophy, from the Jewish laws.” Some suppose that as the 
Bible was not translated into the Greek language in the time of 
Pythagoras and Plato, the theology of the Jews could not be 
known to the Greeks; but as Pythagoras travelled into Ji'dea for 
the purpose of acquiring knowledge, there can be no doubt that he 
learnt the Hebrew language: and Aristobulus, who lived in the 
time of the Maccabees, writes to Ptolemy Philometcr, king of 
Egypt, and aliirms that the Pentateuch was translated into the 
Greek before the time of Alexander the Great, and that it came to 
the hands of Pythagoras and Plato, which is thus contirrued. 
Plato travelled over all Egypt, and acknowledges that the Greeks 
received their most valuable learning from the Phoenicians and 
Hebrews.'^’ From them, and in particular from Moses, he has 
borrowed so largelj', that Numenitis, the Pythagorean, styles him 
Mosen Attica lingua loqucnlein.” Moses describes the perfect 
state of man, Gen. i. 27, (*od created man in his own image; 
this description q( the creation of man in the image of God is 
also mentioned by profane writers. Plato says, “ In the days of 
old there florished in the first men a divine particle of God.”^ 
He also adds, they did not converse with men only, but with 
beasts,” which is the same as the Mosaic account of Eve and the 
serpent. He also speaks of the state of man in paradise : ** Saturn 
therefore reigning, mankind enjoyed their vigor immediately aftef 
roan was produced out of ti^c earth ; wheiu'c this age was truly 
golden.” He also sp.'aks agreeably to the text of Moses con¬ 
cerning the fall of man from the Adamic state. After discoursing 


' Bookxxx. c. 1. ^ Sat, xiv. 101. ^ Book ii. 

* Plato in Cratylo, p. 4?6. and Bochart Phalcg. 1. iv. c. 28. 
^ CriYias, fol. 106. 
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An the divine nature, which flourished in men in the golden age, he 
says/ “ This divine nature being at last coutempered with the 
mortal or sensual part in man, the human inclination or custom 
prevailed, even to the pestilential infection and ruin of mankind, 
and from this fountain all evils rushed in upon men." Eumenius, 
of the first authority among the Pythagoreans, says, that ** Plato 
stole out of the writings of Moses, whatever he had of God and 
the universe." This agrees with Clemens Alexandrimis, who, 
speaking of Plato, says,* “ But as for laws, whatever are true, as 
also the opinion of G«d, these things were conveyed to him from 
the Hebrews." Hence it appears that Plato, as well as the 
ancients before him, hud their information respecting the origin of 
the world and man, the purity of the Adamic state and depart- 
nre from it, out of the books of Moses. 

Another argument for the undoubted antiquity c£ the writings 
of Moses, and which no other writings however ancient can claim, 
is, that the Greeks, from whom the western nations derived their 
learning, own that they had their letters from Phoenicia, which 
have the same order, name, and shape, as the Syriac or Hebrew.* 
Herodotus, in his 'J'erpsichore, says, that ** the lonianslearned their 
letters of the Phoenicians, and used them with very little variation ; 
which letters were afterward called Phoenician." flc also calls them 
** the Phoenician letters'of Cadmus,” because Cadmus, a PhoeuU 
ciaii, first brought them into Greece. And Callimachus says, 
** Cadmus, from whom the Greeks derive their written books." ♦ 
Plutarch calls them Phoenician letters, in his ixth book, where 
he says, that Alpha, in the Phoenician or Hebrew language, 
signifies an 0.\." Eupolemus, in his booi of the Kings of the Jew's, 
says, “ Moses w'as the first, a wise man, who delivered letters to 
the Jews, and the Phojnicians received them from the Jews." That 
is, the ancient language of the Jews and Plueiiiciaus was • the 
same. Thus Lucian, he spake some words like the Hebrew or 
Phoenician." See also the learned men, who have written on this 
subject, as Scaliger’s Diatribe on the Eusebian Year; the first 
book, chap. 10. of Gerrard Vossius’s Grammar; Bocliart, in bis 
Canaan ; Clement of Alexanflria, Strom, book the 1st; and Euse¬ 
bius’s Gospel Preparatipii, book tlie lOlli, chap. 5. 

Diodorus Siculus* says, that “ Moses was the first of all legis¬ 
lators who, according to that ancient institution of life, which was 
ill Egypt, persuaded the people to uve written laws." And it also 
appears that the most ancient Attic laws, from whence the 
Roman were afterwards taken, ow'e their origin to the laws of 
Moses. A few instances of this may for the present suffice. In 

* Cruias, fol. 106. * In Admonitione ad Gentes.^ 

* Grot, book i. sec. 16. ^ Grot. * Diod. Btblio. 1. 1. 
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the law, which Sopater recites, Let iiim that is next akin possess 
the heiress:" which is thus explained by Terence, There is a law 
by which widows ought to be married to the next kinsman ; and 
the same law obliges these kinsmen to marry them." Also the 
feast ill which they carried clusters of grapes, taken from the feast 
of Tabernacles. The law that the high priest should marry none 
but a virgin, and his countrywoman. That next after sisters, kins¬ 
men by the father’s side should inherit, &c. 

Plato, ill liis Minos, speaks of the lawgivers of Greece, and 
says, “ they brought laws from Crete into Greece and Serraiius 
informs n»,* that “ the Cretans drew their laws from the Jews.’" 
This appears to be the truth; for, as the Grecian mythology suc¬ 
ceeded the Cretan, and as the Cretan was consequent on the Phoe¬ 
nician, it is reasonable to conclude that the knowledge of the 
Phoenician or .Hebrew law s, so far superior to all others, w'ould be 
conimnnicated also. That this was the fact is evident; for the 
Lacedaemonian code established by Lyenrgns, and the Athenian by 
Solon, are, for the must part, substantially the same as the laws of 
Moses. 

Now', as by the unanimous consent of the most ancient historians, 
the G reciaus bad nothing remaining crpial to the antiquity of the 
Phomician records, written by Sancbouiatlioii; and as it is proved 
that the Pluenicians reeeiied their literature from the Hebrews; it 
is evident that the books of Moses arc far more ancient than the 
origin of the Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian antiquities, or the 
genealogies of all their fabulous gods. 

JOHN BELLAMY, 

\ 


STANLEII NOTA5 QUiEDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 

No. V.— \Contimied from No. xxxvii. p. 55.] 

In Hymn. VI. Eis Ai'jfitjrpos KuXadoy. 

CJuARTO <lie Calathi nroceslio fuit, ntexistirao. Interproceden- 
dnm, acclamatiini a inulieribus fuit, x^^pe, AfipriTep. £rat ver6 Calathi 
repraisentatio, quo Proserjiiua tlores lectos posuerat. Clemens me¬ 
in iiiit in Protrcptico. 

1. tH caXudAi,] In Eleusiniis Cereris adhiberiolim solcre cistas 
ex Apulcio didici, qui ita Metamorph. vi. Tacita sacra cistarum. 
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Idem Met. xi. Ferebatur ah alio cista secretorum capeXj ptnitiU 
edans operta magnifies religionis. £t Tibull. Eleg. I. i. 

Et levis occultis conscia cista sacris, 

Hanc arcain portantes Ki<rTo<i>6poi appullabantur. D. 

3. /3e/3aXo<.] Suid. aviip, 6 u/iiOijros Kai piaptis, ^vpivihtis, 

- ov Oifils uTTretrOat boptay. 

3. datraelade.] Omnium aflectuum veliementior assultus 

oculos dcpriniit; un^e apud Alcimum 

- oculos aitollejacentes 

est, animum perculsuni erige. Sic de pudibiiiid^ Hero Musaeus; 

llapde^'tkv) b' uifidoyyos eiri x^^va vfj^ey OTriaTrtjy, 

Coliithus-'H b' epoeaaav em yBova TrtJ^ey OTrofTri/y. 

Ovid. Erubui, gremioque pudor dcjecit occllos. 

Stat. Tlieb. iv. de IrA. Ille ad humum pallens unde et — — ■ 

Achilles Tat. ‘IfwvoJrArat yyiijpiaastfpt^UfKalefiXeTrov els yf^Vf K.r.X, 

Virg. Aiii. vi. Ilia solo, &c. 

5. KaTex^varo ^atrav.] Non quae perfudit (ut male vertit Frisch- 
linus) sod potiits quee effudit sen diffudit capillos, ut Stepbaiius 
rcct^ ad liunc locum : sed quod subjecit ** liaec dicta esse ^ Call!* 
macho dc pucllis, quse passis scu sparsis capillis calathum seque- 
bantur," minims reetJ^. Satis enim notum est apud Graecos meretri- 
cibus esse propriuin comam alcre ac promittere. Ergo chm Non* 
nus de Mari^ Magdalen^ 

- airepa^aro paxXdbt X^rp 

dixorit, r!} rijs aurz/s n/s paj^dbos voliiit. 

At quis noil iniretur luec Frischliiium iniuiis quXm et ipsum 
Vulcanium latuisse, qui adco iiifeliciter hscc interpretatus est ut me 
ejus vulde miscrcat 1 S. 

Sed ad hoc videiidus est clariss. Blomtield in ioc. Ef Kust. ad 
Aristopli. p. 222. 

(). Trrvojpes.] Quas abomiiiainur atquc execramur, in ea despi* 
cimus. Oppian. Hal. iii. 274. 

- dird b’ ejrveray, ex^ppayres 

Kat Kopibt}y Kal oXidpiov— 

ct Cyneg. i. 255. diroirTvaros ddXapos, i. e. execrandus. Sic De¬ 
mosthenes Hept 'Iretpdvov adversarium suum iEschinem vocat »cord- 
TTTvaroy. B. 

12. ov vies, ovT &p' IScs.] Unde vfiaretpa dicitur Nicandro in 
Alexipharm., ubi Schol. rijs Hcpo’c^dyi/s hpvayeiaris {>?rd row HXo^ 
Tuyos, b ph'cqp avrbs b vepiepx^TO yqmis dqTovaa avniy. 
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13. iipyvpohlvav.] Sic Apulcius Metam. iv. foni emovebat unda* 
argenteat. 

Oppian. Cyneg. ii. . &pyvpop Hbwp 

ct Hal. i. apyupeot norafiol -rowr^ffrt, biatpaveUf kafiirpolt biavytis. 

Sic noster in Jov. 19* Erynianthum vocat XevicdraroK irorafiHv, 
et infra habet aXiicrptvop Hhwp. 

l6. Ka\Xtx«p^>l Putei Callichori, ubi consedisse Ceres com- 
memoratur, memiiiit etiam Nicander in Theriacis. 

28. €v TrirvSf k. t. X.] Meliore consiiio Robur esse fecit Ovidius 
quani Populiim noster. Est enim sterilis nec quicquam ad Cererem 

-neq'ue inter se iJla conveniunt, quae: hie niemorantur. Quis 

enim terrarum locus unus pyrum fert cum ulmo et piim et populo ? 
Scalig. Poet. Vf viii. S. 

62 . ovayica/^.] Kora vapayutytiv pro Oppiauus sexies 

eo utitur. 

Callim nDel. 122.—’Amyicaii; /zeyaXij Qeus. 

Horn. II. et Odyss.—’Amyicati; yap erretyet. 

Herod, finkiirra avaytcairiv fpaaiv elvai, top o^eiXoPTa Kai ti 
ias \eyeip. loquitur de Persis, lib. i. 138. 

Sic noster in Jov. 63. iaatp pro Wij. B. 

102. /3ov/3pfa)(rrt5.] fiovjipfaaTis, ait Suidas, b /reyas Xijxos. ^Iptf 
rat b’ Sri 0ovs Xvpaiperai, Kai riis fiovs fipwffu' iroiei. Nugae, o Suida. 
Imo eir Pov intendendi particul4 ct PpSais potius est. Similia nomi- 
lia sunt Povireipa, b /xeyaXi} nelpa' PoiXifios, fi kirirtrafikpri Xtjuds* 
povOoiprjf i. e. /jieyaXij doipti’ PovPutPf Stop fieyaXus Pa/pwp eis o'tbiffta. 
Sic bucera seela apud Lucret. i. e. magnis coriiibus prsedita. Sic 
^PovXifii^p, PovXifibiTTeiVt &c. omnia airb row Pov eTrtppt'ifxarost ojrep 
irtr&ffe&s emi hqXwTiKop. Sic improbam ventris rabkm dixit Virg, 
iEn.ii. etradf'em tdendi' iEn. ix. Juv. Sat. xv. vacui ventris furo- 
rem; Ovid. Met. viii. ardorem edendi^ ci alti voraginem venins, 
Porrd quod nomen hie substantive iisurpavit Callimachus, eo Op- 
piaous adjective usus est. Hal. ii. 208. 

Avaaap del jSow/Spuorti' apatbii yairrpi ^uXactrei. 

Hanc famem caninam veteres £iatini furcillam, curcillam, et oppila- 
ginem dixdre, ut est apud Isidorum de Bulimias causis et reraediis. 

114. €pi TpiobonTi.] Proverb. In triviis dictitatum (vid. Erasm. 
Adag.) quo et Musaeus utitui; 

— ip bi ffuoirp 

.’'Epyov ^irep reXeei r» ip\ rpiobotaip aKovei, 

^ Applicetor ad Ayptosf ed0up \ipSs in hoc bynmoi 
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et quod Cicero pro Misen4 usurpat, ex trivia arripere convkium. 

Virg. Eel. iii .—Non tu in triviiSf indocte, solebai, Sfc, 

Apul. Met. lib. i. Qualia solent fortunm deterrima itipes in tri- 
viis erogare: ad quern loc. vid. Beroald. In triviis autem potissi- 
inum mendici stabulantur, iitpote locis frequentioribus. 

115. atr/^biv dfftiXus.] lleliod. ii. Kai epoi boKeire rotoihe ovrttf 
ovK uKoXovst d\X' &optis Kal Xifttfrai airl^etr. (vid. Bourdel. in loc.) 

Horn. Od. p. 222. alricluiv aKoXovs, ovk aopas ovbk Xi/Stirasm 

*'AkoXoi sunt proprie tpwpoi }/ rptxp}), quam magistri yoewat^ iyBeatyt 
quse circa Prytaneum mendicantibus soiebat erogari. 

AluSeiy apud Grxcos, ut passim apud Demosth. acceptione qui 
rogare apud Latinos sc. * mcndicareut apud iDatuIl., Mart., 
Juvenaleni, d;c. S. 

124. aTTcStXwrot.] Oppianus Cyneg. i. de Venatoribus, 

^ —— yvpvoiai Sc icoaaXv obeveiv. 

IIos infra vocat iv. 36^. aflXavrovs' irobas, Callimachus dsreSi- 
XwTovs: Theocritus, Id. viii. avaXiirovs. Sic Nicolaus apud Stob. 
xlii. Trepl vopfuv koI lOwy scribit, KpriTuv iraibas avvirobfirovs Koro- 
vvetv Oijpas Kai bpopovs avavreis. Callimachus Diana: tribuit ivbpopl* 
bas. (Ill Dian. l6.) Rittersh. 

133. buffet iravT.] Diodorus, lib. i. Tcrram Dimitera a Grsecis 
nppellatam tradit, quoniam omnium sit mater, tanquam si particula 
superfluat. Melius Plato, qui ait Ccrerem Graecos appellare Aripb” 
7fpa, quasi bibovffa pt'irrip sit, hoc est, exhibens mater. B. 

137« apaffj^.] Prima in apupai anceps cst. Hie enim corripitur. 
Apud Oppianum vero Cyneg. ii. 56. Kai apurrai vooi yalar, ct L 
ad iin. upiyros producitur. B. 

13S. piya Kpeloiffa Beauv.^ Mirum cuidam docto videtur cam 
Divam omnibus caeteris anteponi, ct Reginam quidem Dearum per- 
hiberi. Ego vero mitum hoc prorsus non habeo: nam cum ex 
utilitate generis liumani deorum dearumque hotiorcs et dignitates 
prisci metireutur, ncmini sane diva: yiajor honos dandus erat quam 
isti, cujus bcneticio panis communi bouo acquisitus est. Nec 
solum hoc Callimachus, sed et alii Grasci poetse celebres: 

Hesiod .—iitiptirrip per irXovroy eyelyaro bla Oeauy, 

et Eurip. Pheeniss.— Aripiirr^ Sea bfrayruv Avaffffa, S. 

* B\aiiratf 0\aSSfSf PKavrla soles, dSos iroS^/MTOS, Said, j^aypok, B. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. IX.—(including two 
Nos. of tlie Glossary.) Price \l. os., 1. p. Q/. 12s. ()d., which 
will soon be raised to 1/. 7s. and 2/. 155. 'J'otal subscription 
108f). No more are printed. 

To this No. is prefj.\ed an Advertisement, which we subjoin, 

p. 169 . 

A few days after the publication of this Number, a most 
extraordinary article, professing to be a review of the four first 
Numbers, appeared in the Quarterly Jleview, We think our¬ 
selves particularly called on to notice this article, because the 
hostility of the Reviewer arose from some criticisms, which 
appeared in this Journal. He, and a learned friend of his, en¬ 
gaged in similar classical and editoiial pursuits, had been among 
the earliest subscribers to the 'I'hesaurus, and had expressed their 
approbation of the undertaking. But, before the appearance of 
the first Number, these unfortunate criticisms, which proved, but 
without the least asperity, that these two learned critics were not 
absolutely infallible, were inserted in the Classical Journal. 
The first symptom of their resentment was the eslablishiucnt of a 
rival periodical publication. So far was the Printer of the Journal 
from feeling the least vexation on this subject, that he adver¬ 
tised and encouraged the work, thinking that each might pro¬ 
mote the interest of the other; and the sale of the Journal ac¬ 
cordingly rose after the publication of the other work. An early 
opportunity, however, w’as seized by these gentlemen of exer¬ 
cising much severity on some typographical inaccuracies in an 
article in the Journal, which had been left to the correction of 
the author, and which proved that the best writers arc frequently 
the worst correctors of the press.* 

This was not all. The Prihter of the Classical Journal, who 
is well known to have rested his fortune on the success of the 
I'hesaurus, was doomed to destruction, as far as it could be 
effected by the hostility of those gentlemen. They not only re¬ 
fused to receive the first Number, but they engaged in a pretty 


‘ It is a curious fact that one of the objections of our opponent was to 
JMytilene (or Mitylene i and that afterwards the Critic corrected in bB 
own work Mitylene into Mytilene. 
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fiftivc canvass to check the increase of the list of Subscribersi 
I'A’ciy (.iigiiie of torture applitd to decry tlie honest labors 
of tile Printer, until the coup tid grace, nas given tiy the article 
ill the Quarterly Peview, wfiich we lament has introduced an 
attack so eminently frauglit with maia mens, malus animus. 

it is but seldom that a Printer can control the writings of the 
authors or editors of a publication; but we can witness that the 
Printer of the Classical Journal has on all occasions recom¬ 
mended moderation and candor. We have indeed proved our 
willingness to be actuated by the same spirit; we have often 
softened, and sometimes rejected, aome critical articles lentling to 
prove the fallibility of llie Heviewer himself; we have particularly 
liitlicrio declined llie insertion of a certain foreign Review, which 
we weie desired to make known to the English scholar. As a 
proof of our conciliatory spiiit, we need only refer to our notice 
of Mattliiic’s Greek Graiimiar, in No. xxxix, p. 214.; but 
alas! 

'// T^v (pycTiv C'j Suvarsti. 


'Julius far on the real cause of an article, /^e spirit of which 
has heen understood by all candid and impartial readers. On 
the article itself we shall say little, because the only part of it, 
which has a semblance of plausibility, is completely answered 
by the Advertisement pretixed to the last No. of the Thesaurus; 
so that our readers will form a judgment of the Keview'er's cal¬ 
culation of the 200 Numbers or oO Volumes, and of 200, 400, 
and 2.30 and .300 guineas. He might have given credit to the 
J*]ditors for some little knowledge of the Rule of Three, and of 
arithmetical progression. If they were destitute of that know¬ 
ledge, they would have been instructed by Professor llerinann, 
who had warned them of the possible extent of their plan. But 
the Professor wrote w'kh the candor of a critic, the feeling of 
an author, and the liberality of a gentleman ; and for this, in¬ 
deed, he has fallen under the lash of the Reviewer, who loves to 
scatter firebrands on every side, froAi which the character aud 
fortune of the Editors may receive an injury; et si non aliqua 
meuissetf viortuus esset. 'J^o him may be applied, with a slight 
variation, what he i.s plea.scd to say of the illustrious Professor:- 
** he has intermixed a few' trivial commendatiomf extorted from 
him by a sense of decency, amongst several pages of the most 
fulsome and unsupported (although we doubt not, uiibought) 
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abuse** ' But his praise is more than qualified by a propor- 
tionate quantity of censure. This breaks out on every occasion. 
After acknowledging the utility of Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, he 
gives the preference to the more copious and elaborate per- 
formance of Matthisc." Of the latter we have spoken in terms 
of high panegyric; but we may ask the Reviewer whether his 
commendation is as impartial and disinterested as ours f 

VVe have reason to believe, that the Edi^rs never intended to 
carry their collateral criticisms and disquisitions beyond the letter 
A; but to establish a set of principles, to which they might 
refer iti the subsequent part of the work. They are censured by 
the Reviewer for not delaying the commencement of it; but, had 
he seen a t^nth part of the complaints, which were made of 
their delay, he would at least have been convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of publishing a Number, although of preliminary matter. 
His principal cause of condemnation is the size of the work ; 
and yet he, with the incoiihistency, into which ilhbcrality floun¬ 
ders at every step, sneers at the abbreviations, whidi tend to 
diminish that size. He cannot have forgotten his advice to the 
Editors before they had incuiied his lesentment. 

In undertaking a work of such important consequences, the 
Editors relied on the favor and generosity of those, whose pa¬ 
tronage they solicited, and in which they have not been deceived. 
Had they, however, imagined a possibility of encountering 
much opposition from such a spirit, us animates the Heviewer,, 
we think they wouhl have paused before they embarked on an 
ocean, where they were likely to meet with such hidden rocks 
and shifting sunds.^ 

Sed nianum de tabula. We refer our readers to an article in 
the former part of this Number, wiitteii by a scholar not 
inferior in any respect to the Reviewer ; and to a fuller answer, 


* This insinuation it is not easy to meet in a suitable stile of indigna¬ 
tion. Of the same nature are several of the Reviewer's other sarcasms, 
particularly the “ suspicion" expressed by him that “ the deceased sub¬ 
scribers" arc those wtio “ took (he alarm, and declined having any tlung 
further to do with the w''Tk.” From his present state of intemperate ini- 
tution we might appeal to his future calm, conscientious rehection, were 
we not convinced of the truth of the remark of the great historian, Pro- 
jtrium est humani generis odisse qnem laseris. 

^ If the Reviewer will turn to No. VlII. of this Journal, he will 
find the observations of the learned Chancellor of Oxford, Lord 
OitENvicLE, and of another rvriter, signed II., which in themselves were 
almost sufficient to assure the Editors of unconditional patronage and 
support. 
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which will soon be publisfaedi in reply to the particular obseT'^ 
vations of the Diatribe. 

One won! we may be permitted to add. We entertain as 
high an admiration of Porson, as any member of his illustrious 
College. Of that, indee 1, onr readers must be conrinced, when 
they recollect how many of that great Critic’s articles we have 
inserted in this Journal. More we have still to produce, for it is 

• “ our plan. 

To lose no part of that immortal man.” 

The Advertisement to No. IX. is as follows:— * 

The Attention of the Subscribers to the new Edition of ¥l. 
StE pH E N s* 0 RE K K Th E s A u R u s IS particulur/i/ called to 
the following Advertisementj announcing the Plarij on which 
the Editors intend for the future to publish the Work. 

Although many of the Subscribers in this Country, and some 
of those on the Continent, have given their approbation of the 
Plan, on which the Editors have hitherto been acting, with the 
increase, which has been the necessary result of so large an acces¬ 
sion of the most valuable contributions; yet, as it would swell t he 
Work to too great an extent, and require too much time for its 
completion, the Editors have felt it a duty to narrow their plan 
within more practicable limits, by referring only to passages instead 
of quoting them at length, in order to retain that general conbdence, 
which the Subscribers have so generously reposed in them. 

Indeed, without general conHdeiice it would be vain to attempt 
a work of such magnitude. For a difference of opinion as to the 
best plan of editing it must ever necessarily exist among Scholars; 
and the situation, in which the Editors stand, from the peculiar na¬ 
ture of the work, and the pecuniary interests, which are involved in 
it, precludes the possibility »f continuing that hitherto pursued, 
however useful or excellent in itself. That the Editors have been 
supported in a deviatidn from their original plan, they need only 
observe, that eight' out of 1086* Subscribers have declined to 
continue tlie work. The Editors have, however, the satisfaction 
to add, that since the publication of No. I., they have received 
upwards of 130 additional names, at the advanced prices of 23s. 
and 25s., for the Copies of deceased Subscribers. 'I'he slow pro¬ 
gress of the work, indeed, has been a subject of lamentation to 


' Most of these resigned, as the Editors were assured, in consequence 
of a defalcation in their resources. 
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others, aud loss to themselves, but the present arrangements must 
insure a more frequent publication, and will thcrct'orc he moru 
satisf.u tor^ to the Suhserihers. Indeed the whole is confidently 
expected to be completed within six years. 

The contracted Plan, which the Editors, on due consideration, 
and witli able advice, here announce as that alone, by which their 
future proceedings uill be regulated, has been already brought into 
actual practice in the last half of the No. now published, as will be 
seen by the relative quantities of the old and^new matter, which it 
contains. The VMtli No. commenced with the S^th page, and ter- 
rninatei^ at the 1271h, thus containing only 3S pp. of the original, 
exclusive of the incorporations «>f passages from H. .Stephens’ In¬ 
dex-Volume. Hut the present No. begins with p. 127, terminates 
at p. 251, anihthereforc contains 12 ]• pp. of the original, exclusive 
of incorporations from the Index, many of which are. very long. 

I’lie Editors, on the new Plan, will of course employ all their 
present MS. resources, and such as they may hereafter procure. 
Hut in the new matter it is their intention fur the future wholly to 
abstain froiii extraneous crilici->m of every kind, to employ no 
quotations from any books of criticism, to indulge in no lengthened 
discussion on any word, and generally to content themselves with 
mere reference to ancient authors, instead of making quotations 
from them to vindicate the explanations, which they may give of 
the wonls introduced. If the Subscribers will turn to the last half 
of the No. now issued, they will see that this intention has already 
been carried into elfect, and that the shortest possible mode of 
referring to books, of which the titles are long, is now followed. 
The Editors will be glad to ado])t any suggestions, which the 
Subscribers may be able to otler for economising room still further. 

One great advantage will result from the adoption of the plan, 
on which the Editors henceforth propose to act, that the Subscri¬ 
bers will have no dilticulty in distinguishing the matter of If. 
Stephens from that furnished by the Editors themselves, because 
the former will always be given entire, and the latter always sub¬ 
joined and placed within brackets. 

The Editors, on the Plan of referring oidy, and not quoting, 
have made a minute and acenrate calculation, from which they 
tiiid that the Work will not exceed ;59 Nos.; but they feel 
assured, that, when it is considered that the old edition could 
not, at the commcnct meiit of their undertaking, be obtained 
under 75 guineas, it will be allowed that the new Edition, 
with its great and vaiious improvements and additions, is by 
no means expensive at ;)»}. - A moment’s reflection will show 
that it was iin}>racticable, with all such improvements and addi¬ 
tions, as have been introduced into their plan since their original 
Prospectus was issued, to print the w'ork within that precise num¬ 
ber of Parts, which was then coiiteiiiplatcd as suflicicnt. 
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The Editors have made tlicir calculation from the foilowios 
statement of the pages, i. c. columii*^ of the old work, which will 
he as obvious to every Subscriber, as ii is to themselves : 

JVos. Coh. 

Numbers already printed ..... 9 

In Vol. I. of old edition arc 1916 pp. i. c. columns, of 
which are printed 2ul, leaving to be printed . 1695 

Vol. II. contains ..... 1712 

HI. . . • . . . 1789 

IV. .831 

V. contains 1938, of which 308 are printed, 

leaving .... 1050 

VI. contuins 913 pp.= 1826 columns, of which * 

arc printed 666 pp.^1332 culuiniis, leaving 
to be printed . . . 494 

Labbe’s (Glossaries contain 088 coininns, of wbicli * 

908 are printed, leaving to be printed . . 80 

8254 

20 254 
. 7 e 


1 0 
1 146 

Total Nos. . 39 0 

It is presumed, that this total of Nos., though beyond what was 
originally specified, will not be thought objectionable, when the 
imnit'iise accumulations of new matter from Schmfer’s Mss. <!l'C. 
are considered, as well as the extension of margin, whicdi was gene* 
rally demanded by the Subscribers, and which in reality will nearly 
equal 2 Nos. 

While the Editors are disposed to think that sneh of the Sub- 
scribers, as are competent to .^idge of the heavy expenses altend- 
iug this uiidcriaking, are perfectly satisfied with the present limita¬ 
tion of each No. to 1 70 pages, or 34-0 columns, as all which can 
reasonably be expected for the price; yet with the view of mani¬ 
festing Iheir anxious desire to rcdiice^he work within as few Nos. 
as possible, and thus to render it less expensive, the Editors have 
determined to extend each future No. to 200 pages, or 400 columns. 
This, they trust, will at least remove any impression from the minds 
of their Subscribers, that they arc actuated by mercenary motives, 
or capable of taking any advantage of those, who base .so gene¬ 
rously patronised their arduous, and national undertaking. 

The Subscribers may, from seeing the extent of A, by far thcr 
most prolific letter in tlie Greek Alphabet, form an erroneous opi- 


Total colnmns 

8254 columns by 400, wbich each future No. ou an 
average will contain, leave 

On wbich 20 Nos, the nctr matter will be less tlian 
one-third, according to their future plan, but say: 

N.U. In this are included the incorporations fioin 
Scowl’s Appendix to the Thesaurus. 

Lexicon Vocnm Peregriuarum 

Index— allowing for new matter, as the old matter is 
calculated in Vol. V. above 
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nion of tlie extent of the new matter. But A in the old work occa-^ 
pies 6*28 pages, whereas the whole of B, F, A, and more than half 
of £, arc contained in the same number of pages. Many of the 
new words, particularly the compounds introduced under A, might 
with equal propriety, and with equal conformity to H. Stephens's 
practice, have been placed under some otlier letter. For instance, 
the words A/3po/3ios, ’A/3poy«<rri7s, a/3poyoo4, hftfiobais, A/JpoKO'r/wiyrof, 
&(3poftfTpr]S, &fipoiribt\os, &0p6in)voi, &(iptnr\ovTos, dif^poerraytlSf A/3p<5- 
ffiroSf &j3po<rr6Xi(rros, h(iptiTifios, &flpoTpuir€&)s, h^poyairrieis, might 
have been placed under f^ios, yaorr/p, yoos, baU, Kotrfxtw, fiirpa, vi~ 
biXov, ’irt'iVTi, ‘’fXovTOSf ora^w, trlros, rifit), rpuire^a, \o.iT7] : and as 
the tliscussion of them occupies five columns, had they been so 
placed, the quantity of matter under A would have been so much 
the less. 

It may be added, that, while the Ilnd No. appears to contain 
only two columns of the original, it in reality contains several in¬ 
corporations of words, the discussion of which H. Stephens, for 
reasons, which he has stated, threw into his Index-Volume, besides 
21 pages of H. Stephens’s preliminary matter on A, and through¬ 
out Jablonski’s Glossarium Vocuni i£gyptiaruin, which, w'ith the 
Editors' Supplement, occupies the remainder of the No., H. Ste¬ 
phens's explanations of the /Egyptian words arc given from his 
Index. The incorporations in this No., many of which are of con¬ 
siderable length,* amount to 205 ; and in No. III. they amount to 
lip. Thus the surprise of many persons at the apparently small 
progress made with the first letter of the alphabet would have en¬ 
tirely ceased, if they had examined the book, and had not merely 
collated the pages of the old and the new work. The Editors 
would add, that a number of words, wholly omitted by II. Stephens, 
and properly belonging to the other letters of the Greek alphabet, 
have been, for good reasons, in the Nos. already published, inci¬ 
dentally discussed, partly in the text, and partly in the notes ; and 
2ndly, that for reasons equally good, the Editors have often found 
themselves obliged to enter somewhat fully into the discussion of * 
words belonging to other letters, which are not omitted by H. 
Stephens, but will occur in the Thesaurus as they proceed. 'These 
observations apply only to the Nos. which have been already pub¬ 
lished. 'The Editors do not intend for the future to indulge in any 
discussion whatever of words out of their proper places. 


■ See the A rticles-—’AO^rai, Afytnrroj, *Andptu/$ 0 Sf ’’Apnuv^ 'Arrayaff 
Bo^, BapiSf Biffffos, 'EyKofi06w, Zarpeike, Ze'a, Ztirpftov, Zi^yreiov, 0\dffirif 
'IB^/ptiAAoSf KcUeur, Kch/u/Sor, Kdnnroy, Kifidpiop, K//c(, Kix^piov, KoXoMotrla, 
KipiUf KopdWioPf KovpdAiop, Kv<pi, AagupivOos, Aorrhs, Mivva, MitrVj Mvpov, Mik 
N tfirv, ''OXvpa, ’’Opt^a, tlavaO^rato, Tldnvpos, 24pi|'vx<»', 2cftl8aAt>, 
a/ffcAi, ivffdfiJi, HSrif ’StvSinpf iripfu, ivpfuua, T(^, ‘'VaamcoSf 4>aAA^r, 
tdyfeUf Vlfiveos, 
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The Edltois have remarked in a farmer Advertisement the high 
value, which they, in common with many learned scholars, set on 
Labbe'a Glossaries; and while they .tre reprinted entire for the 
t'eady use of those, who have occasion to refer to them only, the 
matter relating to each word is almost uniformly given under that 
word for the readi/ use of those, who are interested in its discus¬ 
sion : in so doing the Editors have merely acted on the plan of 
the judicious Ernesti in his Edition of Ilederic’s Lexicon, where the 
Glossaries are regularly cited as high authority. 

The Editors uniformly indicate the sources, whence they derive 
their information, whether taken from printed books, or from Ms. 
articles, by subjoining the authors’ names. When no name is 
given, the matter is to be considered as having been collected by 
the researches of the Editors themselves. 

It has been the Editors’ object to make the Thesaurus not a 
depository of their own particular opinions on certain points of 
Grammar and Lexicography, which would have been the case, 
if in the study of brevity they had omitted all notice of what has 
been said by Grammarians and Lexicographers on the topics under 
discussichi, but to record what scholars of every age and coun¬ 
try have written on matters, on which it would be high presump¬ 
tion in them to assume the exclusive right of deciding. But the 
Editors have not shrunk from an open avowal of their own 
opinions, whenever they have found themselves qualihed to give 
them; and they trust that they have always given them with a sense 
of the imperfection of all human knowledge, and a sincere disposi¬ 
tion to embrace any other opinions, which have fairer pretensions to 
accuracy and truth. In doubtful cases, the reader is left to form 
his own judgment by comparing what the Editors have transcribed 
from others with what they have said themselves. The Editors 
refer their readers to Dr. Burney's Preface to the Appendix to Sca¬ 
pula’s Lexicon, from which they are inclined to believe that this 
part of their plan met with the approbation of that eminent scholar. 

The Editors, aware of the dithculty of reprinting H. Stephens’s 
most valuable Tract on the Attic,Dialect with such additions and im¬ 
provements, as the present state of Greek literature requires, have 
applied to Professor Hermann for that pur|)ose, whose name is suf¬ 
ficient to ensure the best possible execution of the work ; and they 
believe that he has already made considerable advances towards it. 
The employment of this illustrious schoihr is attended with the fur¬ 
ther advantages of saving all that time (and no doubt much would 
have been required,) which would have been otherwise consumed 
by the Editors themselves, if the performance of this duty had been 
left to them, and of securing to the Subscribers a more speedy 
completion of the whole undertaking. 

With the same views of economising time, the Editors havn rt« 
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quested Professor DahleR of Strasburg, who was recommended to 
their notice by Professor Schwmgharusru as well fpialified for 
the undertaking, to complete the lexicon Voemn per s^rinarum in 
Gr. Scriptorilms obviarvm, and they have reason think that the 
remaining portion of it is in a state of forwardness. Many of the 
articles, which now appear in the Index-Vol. of Id. Stephens, and 
have so increased its bulk, will^ be thus placed in regular order 
and in a separate part of the Work, on a plan, which they hare 
mentioned in a former Advertisement. 

The new Index will be made with the* greatest care, and con¬ 
structed on the plan recommended by Professor Hermann ; and, as 
it wiK immediately refer the reader to the words, however inter¬ 
spersed, ail objections to the new Work in this respect will be satis¬ 
factorily obviated. 

As some of the Subscribers have considered ihat the quantities of 
words should be marked, the Kditors add that it is their intention, 
as they had before declared, to mark the quantities of words in 
the General Index, and they arc inclined to think that this plan is 
on some accounts much preferable to that of marking the quanti¬ 
ties of the words in the Text itself. 

The Kditors suppose that the formation of the new Index will of 
itself require at least six months, ami, as they are anxious to save 
time in every possible way, they design to have it prepared by some 
intelligent and industrious Scholars, so as to be ready for the press 
as soon as the Kditors arc arrived at the conclusion of il. 

If any of the Subscribers can suggest other means than those, 
which are above stated, for facilitating the progress of the Work, 
the Editors will be happy to receive their communications. 

Delphin AMiVARtoiiUM CLASSICS, XllI and XIV. 
Price 1/. Is. small, and 2l.'2s. large paper. Q67 Subscribers, 
large and small. 

If any proof was wanting of the spirit in which the article in 
the Quarterly Review is vviitteii, the note on the edition of the 
Latin Classics publishing by the J^rinter of this Journal, is suffi¬ 
cient. The Clitic is pleased to call the Delphin“the worst edition 
** of the Latin Classics.’^ With the least particle of candor, the 
Reviewer would have asserted, w ith great accuracy, that the dif¬ 
ferent authors are edilecj with a considerable variety of merit. 
It will not be eas} to find a work better edited than Virgil is by 
Rmeus, a Scholar, a Critic, and an elegant Latin Poet. It is, 
indeed, acknowledged, that some of the Clas.sics are not edited 
with the same degree of ability. 

But those who have seen the Prospectus of the new edition, 
will know that the text is not that of the Delphin edition} that 
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it is the bestj v\Iiich tlie learning, the researches, and the sagacity 
of the best modern Critics, have produced; tliat the best 
variorum notes are inserted ; that the fullest bibliographical 
accounts of MSS. and editions are added. The editor 
cannot flatter himself vvitli even the hope of obtaining any 
praise from a Critic so evidently liostile; but he is led to 
regard his individual sentiments as “ the idle wind,” when 
he perceives that he is supported by the suffrages of not less 
than t)0o individuals, Qniong nhom are many of the first sciioiars 
of the age. It is indeed a gross libel on the judgment of so 
many subsnibers to suppose they would patronise the worst 
edition, and not very complimentary to the prudence of the 
editor to suppose he would not take sage advice on a point so 
vital to his fume and fortune. • 

Testament dc Louis XV1, IJoi de France ot de Navarre, avec 
unc Traduction Arabe par M. le Bon. S)ivestre de Sacy. Paris. 
Imprinierie Iloyale. 18(20. 

A new edition of the Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
compared; by liishop Lavington, one large Vol. 8vo. With 
Notes, Appendix, and an Introduction by the Rev. 11. Polwhelc. 
91s. bds. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a very 
high price. The author’s principal design is to draw' a compari¬ 
son, by way of caution-to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent saints in 
the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists in our 
country; which latter he calls a set of pretended icforiners, ani¬ 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

Juvenal and Persius, from Ruperti’s and Koenig’s texts, ex¬ 
purgated, with the Delphin Notes. No interpretatio. pr. 8s. 
bound. Oct. 

At the suggestion of many Schoolmasters Mr. Valpy has 
published the Delphin School Books on this new plan; and 
should any difficulty occur in procuring them through the regular 
channel, he will most readily supply them on equal terms. 

Virgil, with English Notes at the end, original, and selected 
from the Delphin and other editions. No intertuetatio. Price 
7s. 6d. Tliird edit. 
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The bodj of Notes forming the Appendix constitutes An ex* 
cellent commentary upon Virgil; and must prove of peculiar 
benetit to the pupil in clearing up diiEculties of the sense or the 
metre. But these explanatory notes are of still farther utility, as 
tending to lead juvenile minds into a train of enquiry that will 
expand their ideas and facilitate their progress in classical litera* 
ture.—^I’he notes of Voss in particular contribute highly to en¬ 
rich the present impression, because they have been little known 
in this country, and were till now confineij to the original Ger¬ 
man of that learned and acute critic. 

Cohielius Nepos; with English Notes and Questions on the 
plan of Eutropius. By the Rev. C. Bradley. Second ed. 3s. Gd. 

I 

Recherches sur Ics Langues Tartares, ou Memoires sur diffe- 
rents Points de la Grammaire et de la Litt^rature des Mand- 
chous, des Mongols, dcs Ouigours, et des Tibetains ; parM* 
Abel-Kcmusat. tome ler. Paris. Imprimerie Royale. 4to. 
1820. 

De Coinpositione I'etralogiarum Tragicarum Dissertatio. 
Auctore Godofr. Hermanno. Eipsiar. 1819. 4to. 


Sludii di Paleogratla e di Bibliografia, Letti in adunanze 
acadeiiiiche(dal Sign. BaroneGiuzeppeVernazza.) Torino. 1818. 

Amedeus Peyron, Torinensis, vir doctiss., Dissertationem me- 
ditatur de Niiinmis Phcenico-Tarscnsibus. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, by Charles Kel- 
sail. Embellished with engravings executed in Italy, illustrative 
of the JMonunients and Villas of Cicero, and including a Disser¬ 
tation ou his political Conduct. To which is subjoined :— 

An E.\ciirsion fioin Naples to the isle of Capri; with a chart 
illustrative of the Villas of Tiberius Caesar. Geneva, printed 
for the Author, and sold in London by Mawmai\, Ludgate-hilK 

I 

This day is pullishcd, very handsomely and closely printed 
in Columns, in 4 vois. royal 4lo. with complete Indexes, price 
\5l, Id^. Athenie Oxoniciiscs: the History of all the Writers 
and Bishops, who have had their Education in the University of 
Oxford, from the year 1500. To which is added. Fasti Oxoni- 
enses; or, the Annals of the said University. First Writteu by 
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Anthony A. Wood, M. A. of Merton College; and now very 
considerably augmented, in Text and Notes, by Philip Bliss, 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, 

In the present republication of this valuable body of English 
Biography, (containing upwards of two thousand two hundred 
Lives,) every word of Uie two former editions has been retained 
with exact fidelity, so that the curious reader is no longer subject 
to the troublesome necessity of collating the book as first pub¬ 
lished by the authori^ with tlie subsequent edition given to the 
world by Bishop I'anner. Besides the text of the two former 
editions, that now offered to the public contains a vast jiumber 
of notes by Bishops Humphreys, Kennet and Tanner, by Sir 
Phillip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker, Gray, Loveday, 
Macro, Morant, Peck, Wanlcy, Whalley and Watfts, with several 
by the present editor, and many of great value, w'hich have been 
coniinunicatcd by intelligent persons now living: add to which, 
each volume contains some few new lives of persons whose con¬ 
nexion with the University had escaped the industrious enquiries 
of the* Oxford biographer. 

Subscribers not yet having received all their volumes are re¬ 
commended to complete their sets w'ithout delay, as the publishers 
cannot undertake to supply any separate volume after six months 
has elapsed. "J'he work may be bound cither in four, or in five 
volumes, at the option of the purchaser; if the latter mode be 
adopted, the Aunals of the University” now attached to the 
second and fourth vols. by being placed together, form a fifth 
volume. 

Histoire de la ville de Khotan (dans la petite Boukbarie), 
tiree des annales de la Chine et traduite du Chinois; suivie de 
Recherches sur la substance minerale que les Chinois noniment 
Pierre de lu ,et sur le Jaspe dcs Anciens; par M. Abel-R6mueat> 
Professcur de Chinois et de Tartare au College Royal, etc. etc. 
Paris. 1820. 8vo. • 

De Deo Carmen Rossiacum illustris Derzavini Latinis elegis 
explicuit Stan. Czerski, Canonicus Brest. Grace, ct Lat. Liter, 
praecept. in Gymn. Vilnensi. Vilna;. 1819. 

Table g6nerale dcs Mati^res, par ordre alphab^tique et 
ehronologiquc, des 122 volumes qui composent la Collection 
complete du Magasin Encyclopedique; redigee par I. B. Sajou, 
Imprimeur. Qiiatre Volumes in 8vo.: Prix CO francs. A 
Paris, chez I. B. Sajou, Imprimeur, Rue de la Harpe, No. 11. 

Pendant 21 ans cuns^cutifs, depuis 179^ jusqu’en 1816, le 
Magasin Encyclop6dique fut le dfpot oh les Savans Frjincais et 
VOL. XXL CL JL NO. XLI. M 
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Strangers s’emprcss^rent de consigner toutes les Decouvertes 
faites ett Europe. Cet ouvrage fut aussi le centre d’une Cor- 
respohdance einineninient utile entre les amis des Lettres et les 
Savans, qui se plurent ^ I’enrichir dc Dissertations et de 
moires, dont la pliipart ne se trouvent point ailleurs. 

Pour faciliter la recherche de toutes les Matieres traitecs dans 
les 122 volumes du Mngasiu iCncyelopedique, il fallait un guide 
sfir, c*est-^-dire, iiue 'J'able des Matieres raisouiiee. C’est ce 
que vieut d’esecuter M. Sajou, Imprimeur Editeur de ce Jour¬ 
nal. II u consacre trois aunees a ce travail important. La 
Table, quo i’oii doit it scs soins et a ses veillcs, pieseiite, ^ la 
fois, par ordre alphab^tique et chrouologique, I’anal vse de toutes 
les Matieres de cettc Collection; le nom des Auteurs, avec les 
circonstaiices qui concerneut leur pcrsoime et Icurs ouvrages; 
les Decouvertes de tons genres, soit sous Ic nom de I’auteur, soit 
sous le nom meme du procede, soit sous celui de riiistrument, 
ou de la substance. 

Plusieurs !Membres distingues dc rinstitut d(; France, et 
autres Savans, apres avoir examine scrupuleuscment cette Table, 
eu ont fait le plus grand elogo. Plusieurs d’eutre eux out ete 
portes a hoiiorer He leurs suffrages I’eutreprise de M. Sajou, 
avee d'aiitaut plus de plaisir et de Justice, qu’ils out trouve, sur 
le champ, dans le Magasiu hhicyclopedique, des objets quhls y 
recherchaient eu vain depuis loug-temps.—On pent due que 
rOuvrage de M. Sajou est uu Dietionnaire historique de la 
plupart des hommes celebres, des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Arts, depuis 171)0 josqu'eii 18If). Messieurs les iJibliogtaphes 
y trouveront aussi uu Catalogue dctaille d’une grande quantitc 
d'ouvrages nationaux et Strangers qui out etc publics, pendant 
ces 21 annees, duns tons les Pays de I’Eiirope. 

La Table du Magasiu Eiicyclop^diqiie ctait dcsirce du 
monde savant, depuis bien des aimees. Sa niise eu veiite ne 
peut que faire plaisir aux litterateu.s, uux hommes studieux de 
toutes les nations, ainsi qu’aux Academies, societes savantes, 
et Bibliotheques publiques dc TEurope. l^es posscsseurs de 
cette interessantc Collection s*empresscront d’acquerir cet utile 
complement, qui est la clef de I’ouvrage; et les suvans, qui ne 
peuvent, aujourd’hui, se procurer les 122 volumes du Magasin 
Encyclopcdique, a cause de sa rarcte, ct des 1250 fr., qu’il faut 
mettre A. son acquisition,' ponrront, pour (iO fr., rcmplacer cet 
immense recueil, puisque cette Table leur en otfre I’analyse 
exacte et raisonnee, par ordre alphab^tique et chronologique. 

Cette Table, qui n’a 6t6 tir6e qu’^ un tres-petit nombre d’Ex» 
emplaires, ne sera vendue s^par^nicnt que jusqu’^ la fin d’Avril 
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prochain. Ce delai expire, elle ne sera plus s6par6e de la col* 
lection complete des ann^es dont I’Editeur est proprietaire. 
M. Sajoii coinplettcru, jusqu’A la tneme Epoque, les collections 
incompl^tes, i raison de 10 fr. le volunie, et de 48 fr. Fannie. 
On pent se procurer, 'A la inenie adresse, la coliectioii complete, 
en 120 vuluincs, de cct ouvrage important. 

Memoirs of Dr. Walton, Bishop of Chester, and editor of 
the London Bibiia Poljglotta, with important notices of his 
coadjutors in that iMustrious work, are in preparation; by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd. 

M. Rosen MULLER, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Leipsic, published formerly an elementary work 
for facilitating the study of the Arabic. It has been held in 
high estimation, and is now succeeded by a Very complete 
Grammar, which unfolds the rules of syntax, with a perspicuity 
and precision that fully correspond with the wishes of the stu¬ 
dent. 

Tl*e proprietors of a public journal published at Boulogne, 
entitled the Telegraph, have aiiuounced their intention to offer a 
prize to the author of the best heroic poem on the evacuation 
of Parga; an island given up to the Turks by the English govern¬ 
ment. 'I'lic poets of all enlightened nations are invited to the 
competition. Die prize to be a beautiful silver urn, whh an¬ 
tique emblems, and bearing this motto, from Virgil: 

* Nos patriae fine.s, et diilcia linquimus nrva. 

Nos patriani fugimus.’ 

The following work is announced for publication early in 
1820, ‘ Voyage dans la Grace, or a Voyage into Greece, by 
M. Pouqiieville, late consul-general of France at Janina, cor¬ 
respondent of the Academy of Inscriptions and J3elles Lettres 
of France, and member of the Ionian Academy of Corcyra. 
This work is now in the press, (F. Didot, printer,) and will 
make four volumes in octavo, with plates, representing inscrip¬ 
tions and medals, and maps, by Dubocage, of the Institute. 
The two fir^ volumes are finished. 

The public have been already Apprised of the publication, in 
the Armenian language, of the Chronicle of Lusebius; to 
which may be added, that Doctor Zohrab, who brought the 
manuscripts to Constantinople, has been an assistant to M. 
Majo, in the I.<atin translation, and in the publication, by aug¬ 
menting it with a copious preface, with notes, and with the 
Chronicle of Dr. Samuel, an Armenian. waiter, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. 
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True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church : translated from the Latin of the Hon. E. Swe> 
denborg, 2 vols. royal octavo. 

A Cratninar of the Arabic Language. By James Grey 
Jackson, Professor of Arabic; late British Consul at Santa 
Cruz, in South Barbary; Resident Merchant upwards of six¬ 
teen years in a country where the Arabic is the vernacular lan¬ 
guage ; Author of an Account of the Empire of Morocco, andtf^ 
the Districts of Suse, Tafilelt, and Timbuctoo; of Critical 
Notes on an Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, by El Hage 
Abd Sularn Shabeeny; and of Letters, descriptive of his per¬ 
sonal Travels through West and South Barbary, and across the 
Mountains of Atlas, &c. &,c. &.c.—It is extraordinary that the 
many professors of that bold and figurative language of the East 
have never yet favored the public with such a desirable work.— 
An attempt will now be made, by the above author, to supply in 
England this deficiency in Oriental J^iteratiire. 

Epigrainmes ciioisies d’Owen, traduiles en vers Francois par 
feu M. de K^rivalaut, &c. et pubii6es par M. de la Bouisse. 
Lyon. 1819. l*2mo. 

De U. Bentleio cjusque editionc Terentii dissertatio. Auctore 
G. Hermanno. Lipsia;. 4to. 

Dissertatio de Musis finvialibus Gricharmi etEumeli. Auctore 
G. Hermanno. Lips. 18J9. 4to. 

Ill Nuptias Friderici I’rincipis et Carolinse Austriacae D. 26. 
Sept. 1819. Academia Lipsiensis. Carmen Lyricum. Lipsiae. folio. 

Proposals for publishing by Subscription, the DesAter; with 
the ancient Persian Translations, and Commentary, and a Glos¬ 
sary of the Ancient Persian Words. By Mfilla Firuz Ben 
Mulla Kaus. To which will be added, an English Translation. 
•—Whatever may be the result of the Editor’s labors, he feels a 
consciousness that he has done whatever industry and diligence 
can effect, to make it worthy of the attention of the learned. An 
English ’iVanslation and Preface will accompany the Work. 
The Work will be published in two volumes, octavo, and it is 
expected the price will not exceed 35 rupees. Subscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. Smith, Rickards, and Co., No. 2, 
George Street, Mansion House; and Messrs. Rickards, Mack¬ 
intosh, Law, and Co., 15, Bishopsgate Within. 

We have been favored by Mr. Bohte, of York Street, with a 
list of new works published at the last Easter Pair, at Leipsig, 
for 1620. 
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We have extracted such as relate to Classical Literature, 
which may be had at Mr. Bohte’s. 

Benedict!, M. Traug. Fred., 01>servatioiies in septem Sopho- 
clis IVagoedias. 8 niaj. Lipsioe, libraria Weidmannia. Charta 
impress, et scriptoria. 

Bessel’s, F. W., astro-ioniische Beobachtungen aufder Kdnigl. 
Universitats-Sternwarte in Koiiigsberg. 5tc Abllieil. vom 1. Jan 4 
,bis 31. Dec. 1818. Fol. Konigsberg, Universitsits-Buchh. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Aug., de causse Probatione. 8 maj, 
(Berolini, Nicolai in comm.) 

BibcrsteiiiyMarschall de, Flora Taurico-caucasica.Tom^IIIus. 
8 maj. Stnttgartiaj, Cotta. 

Bibliotheca classica poetar. Grapcor. Xllfus et XIVus. 
Cont. Euripidis Tragccd. e rec. A. Matthiae. 'Foni. llus ct 
Ulus. 8 min. Lipsia:, Weigel. 

Ljusdem libri Tom. XV—XVillus. Homeri Opera cont. 
IV Tomi. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Bibliotheca classica scriptorum pros. Tom. Xus. Xeno- 
phonti^ Exped. Cyri. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. Xius. Xenophontis histor. Grsec. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libii Tom. XIIus. Xenophontis memorab. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. XIIlus. Xenophontis Opuscula polit. 
equestr. ct venat. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri T. XIVus et XVus. Thucydides. II Tomi. 
8 uiin. Ibid. Idem. 

l^usdem libri Scholiorum Graecor. Tom. lus. cont. £j|- 
cerpta ex Procli scholiis in Cratyl. Plat. prim. ed. J. F. Bois- 
sonade. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Bibliotheca classica latina edidit N. C. Lemaire. Tom. I ad 
VII. contin.: Tom. lus ,1. Caesarem ; Taciturn, Tom. 1. 2. 3. 
et Virgilium, Tom. 1. 2. 3. 8 maj. Paris. Renouard. (Lipsiae, 
Leop. Voss.) 

Bothe, F. H., Virgilius Virgilianus, sive Qusestio de Virgilii 
locis quibusdam dubiis aut corruptis. Accedit index, in quo 
polU® omnis cum rerum turn verborhm antiquitas proprietasque 
breviter explicalur. 8. Heidelberg®, Osw'ald. 

Bretschneider, Dr. C. G., Probabilia de evangelii et episto* 
larum Joannis, Apostoli, indole et origine. 8 maj. Lipsise, 
Barth. 

C®saris, C. J., Commentarii de bello Gallico ct Civili, una 
cum Hirtii vel Oppii supplemenlis. Ed. nova. 8. Hatae, 
libraria Orphanotrophei. 
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Ejusdem Opera omnia, ciira Hutten. Editio sec. 8 maj. 
Stuttgartia^, Cotta. 

Ciceronis, M. T., Opera umiiia^ dcperditoruinqtie librorum 
fragnieiita. '^rextum accurate recognovit, potiurem lectionis 
diversitatem adnotavit, indices reruin et verboruni copiusissimos 
adjecit C. G. Scliiitz. Tom. XlXi. pars 3ia. (Lexicon Cice- 
ronianiim. 'roiii. llli. pars 8 ia.) 8 . Upside, Gerli. Fleischer. 

Ejusdem Opera omnia. Ad opt. libror. fidem edita. Tom. VL 
VJI. cont. Orutiones. Torn. VI[I. IX. 4 , cont. Epistolas. 12 . 
Editio stereot>pa. Lipsia?, Taiichnitz. 

Ejusdem, de oflficiis libri 1II, ad probatiss. quoriimquc exem- 
plariuni lideni emendnti. Cum commentariis Car. Jleieri, Prof. 
Lips. Lib. lus. Lipsiie, Steinucker et Wagner. 8 . charta 
pergamena (ueliii), scriptoria itemque bibula. 

Ejusdem, de Olliciis libri 111. quibns accedunl: de lA'gibus 
libri Ill. Cato major, do Senectiite, Laeliiis, de Amicitia, Para- 
doxa, de Petitioiie consuiatus et Somniiim Scijiionis; ex nova 
rccensiune Ernestiana adjimctis lectiuiiibus Gruterianis. 8 . 
Halue, iibraria Orplumolrophei. 

Ejusdem Opera omnia, ex recensione [o. Aiig. Ernesti. E<litio 
nova. Tomus ius. 8 . Ibidem liladcni. 

Cornelii Nepotis vitae excellcntium imperatorum ad opt. 
editioiies coliatae. Cura Dr. lo. loach, llelleriiiaiini. Edit, 
alt. 8 . Erfordiae, Iibraria Ke^scri. 

Ejusdem vitae exceilentium Imperatorum cum animadvcrs. 
partim crit. partim historicis Augusliiii van Stavercn curu 
Theoph. Christ. Harless qui et suas et lo. Kappii v. c. iiotas 
adjecit. Edit. alt. 8 . Erlangir, Header. « 

Ejusdem vitae excellent. Imperatorum cum notis scIectisBosii, 
Laiiibini, van Staveren, Cullarii, Fischeri, alioriimque, quibiis 
suas addidit Chr. H. Haenle. 8 maj. Iladamariai, nova schola 
liter. 

Demosthenis oratio pro corona iMi usum pradcctionum recen- 
suit E. C. J. Wunderlich. Edit. nova. 8 . Gottingie, Dietericb. 

Etyinologicum Gricca) lingua: Giidianum et alia gramma- 
ticoriim scripta e codicibus manusc. nunc prim., edita. Acced. 
notse ad Etymol. magn. iiiedit. E. H. Barkeri, Imm. Bekkeri, 
Lud. Knlencamp.i, A mad. Peyronii aliorumq. quas digessit et 
iina cum suis edidit Frid. Guil. Sturzius. C. indd. locupl. et 
tig. Tom. li Pars 2 a et ult. 4 maj. Lipsia^, Weigel. 

Euripidis trageedia, Phoenissie, cum scholiis Graicis e recens. 
V'^alkena'rii edidit, indicemque verbor. copiosiss. adjecit ScliUtz. 
Edit. sec. et aucta. 8 maj. Halai, lleudel. 

Eutropii breviarium historiae Romanac ad Valentt'ni Augustuni 
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nb urbe condita ad illius usque et fratres Valeiitiniani tempera 
deductum. Editio diiodecima. 8. Halie, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Ejusdem breviarium historiae Romaiia:. Cum scholiis et 
notatioiiibus in us. stud, juveiitutis cditum ab E. Tli. Ilohier. 8 
maj. Vieiina>. (Upsiee, Liebeskind in c.) 

EUhse, M. G., Observationes criticas in Plutarchi opera, 
qua; inscribniitur nioraliu et in Hes^'chii Lexicon. 4. (Lipsia;, 
iiarth ill comm.) 

J'raiickii, 1. V., teamen criticum D. Junii Juvenalis vitae. 8 
maj. Altonae, Hammericli. 

Ilerodiani ilistoriaruni liomaiiaruni libri VI[I. Ad opt, 
libror. fidem accurate edili, 12. Editio stereot^pa. Lipsia;, 
Tanchiiitz. 

llerodoti ITalicarii. Historiaruni libri IX. Musaruni no- 
minibiis inscripti, Latine, ex ]..aur. Vallae interpret, cum indici- 
bus. Vol. Hum. 8 maj. Lipsiic, Scliwickert. 

Mesychii, Milesii, Opuscula duo qua; siiper.sunt, I. de 
liominibus doctrina ct eriiditioiie claris. H. de originibus urbis 
Constantinopuleos et cardiualis lie.s.sarioiiis epistola de educandis 
bins, Joaniiis Palaiologi lingua Giseea vnigari scripla. Graece 
el Laline. Recognovit, uotis Hadr. Junii, Ilenr. Stcpiiani, Jac. 
Meursii, Pelri Lanibecii, Gisb. Cuperi, E. 1. liastii aliorumque 
ct sLiis iilustravil lu. Conr. Orellius. Accedunt anoiiymi scrip- 
tori.s Latini topograpliia urbis Constaiitinopolitanae cum noti.s 
Guidonis Punciroili et C. G. Hevitii pars coiiimentatiomim de 
antiquitatibus Ryzantinis quse ad i^esycliium illustraiidum per- 
tinel. Cum iudicibus iieccssariis. 8 maj. JJpsiae, libraria 
VVeidmaniiiu. 

Homeri Odyssea, Griece et Latiiie, opera J. G. Hagcri. 
Vol. limn. Editio quartu recens. VVoliiaiue accomniodata. B. 
Chemnicii, Starke. 

Horatii, Q. Flacci, Opera. Ad opt. librorum fidem edita. 12. 
iilditio stereotypa. Lipsia;, Tauchiiitz. 

Ejusdem Opera callatis opt. editionibus in usum scholaruni 
denuo accuratissime recusa. 8. Haiiovera;, bibliopolium auli« 
cum Ilahnianum. 

Ejusdem Opera curavit Fr. H. I^bthc. Edit. alt. emendat. 

2 Voll. B. Maiiiieimii, Lofi'ler. Charta impress., scriptoria et 
nieliori. 

Istei Orationcs qua; vulgo in editionibus leguntur. Ad opt. 
libror. fidem accurate edita;. Acced. oratio de Meiieclis here- 
ditate, Londini primuiii expressa et dupio auctior de Cleonyini 
liereditate, edita per Aug. Maium. 12. Edit, stereotypa. Lip- 
sise, Tauchnitz. 
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Isocratis Orationes et Epistolse. Ad optim. libror. iideiu 
accurate editae. Acced. piciiior oratio de pernnitatione ab 
Andr. Mustoxyde, inventa cxque ejus cditione diligenter expressa. 
II Totni. 12. Edit, stereotypa. Lipsiae, Tauciinitz, 

Koch, Chr., Loca qusedam Honieri et Taciti illiistrat. 4. 
Marburgi, Krieger. 

Lesbonactis, Soph., Declamatt. H qua* supersunt, Graece et 
Latiiie, recognov. aiinotatt. Caiiteri, Stepliani aliorumque et siias 
notit. literar. et indie, verbor. adjecit J. Conr. Orellius. 8 maj. 
Lipsiie, Reclam. 

Liqn, A., Commentatio de ordine quo Plutarchus vitas scrip- 
scrit. 8 maj. Gottingae, Brose. 

Livii, T. Pat., Ilistorinrum libri qui supersunt. Ill tomi. 
Editio nova." 8. LlaKe, libraria Orphaiiotruphei. 

Lucaiii, M. A., Pharsalia. Cum iiotis selectis 11. Grotii 
integrisque R. Bentleii. Codicum noudum collatorum lectiones 
varias, appcndiceni indicesque adjecit C. Weberus. II Tomi. 
8 maj. Lipsia*, Gerh. Fleischer. 

Luciani Samosateiisis Opera. Ad opt. libror. iidem accurate 
edita. IV Tumi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsia^, 'raiichnitz. 

Muller, C. O., dfe iripodc dclphico. 4. Gotliiig'te, Die- 
terich. 

Navarro, Dr. 1., Tentanien de Archytie Tarenliiii vita atque 
operibus. 4. Hafiiia;, Reitzel. 

Orellius, J. C., Symbola critica et philologica in C. Coriielii 
Taciti Germaniam e codice prajsertim 'I'uricensi denuo excuso. 
4. Turici, Orel!, Fuessli et Socii. 

Orionis, 'I’heb., Etymologicoii. F. Musco F. A. Wollii pri- 
mum edidit, annotalt. P. H. Larcheri ejusd. Woltii nonuulias et 
suas adjecit F. G. Sturzius. 4 maj. Lipsise, Weigel. 

Ovidii P., Nasonis quae supersunt. Ad opt. libror. iideni 
accurate edili. Ill Tomi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsia^, 
Tauciinitz. • 

Ejusdern Amorum libri III., ad opt. libror. fidein accurate 
editi. 8. Tubings, Osiander. 

Ejusdern Metamorphoseon libri XV. in us. scholar, ad opt. 
editiones diligentissime eVpressi. 8. Hanovera:, bibliopolium 
aulicum Huhniaiiuiii. 

Ejusdern Metamorphoseon libri XV. Editio duodecima dili- 
gentiss. expressa. 8. Halsp, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Kjusdeiii Tristiuni libri V. Editio quarta. ibid. Ead. 

Ejusdern Metamorphoses ad opt. editiones collatae tironum 
institutioni accommodatae. Studio et cura Dr. J. Joach. Bellcr- 
manni. Ji)ditio alt., Integra et emend. 8. Erfordis^ libraria 
Keyseria. 
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Philoiiis, Judsi, Opera omnia, gra?ce et latine. Ad editionem 
Thomae Mangey, collatis aliquot MSS. edenda ciiravit Auj». IV. 
Pfeiffer. V. Voiiimiiia. Editio alt«»ra. 8 iiiaj. Eriangsie, Heyder. 

Phrynichi Eclogie iioiiiiiuiin et verboruin atticoruin, cum 
notis P. J. Nunnesii, D. IJoesclu lii, .1. Scaligeri et Cornelii de 
Paiiw partini iiitegris partim contructis edidit, explicuit Clir. 
Augustus Lobeck. Accediiut Eragnicntiiin Herudiaiii et Nola-, 
Pra'fationes Numiesii et l^auwii et Parcrga de vocabuiorum ter- 
iQinatioue et compositione, de aoristis verboruin authypotacto- 
riim etc. 8 maj. Li^siie, libruria Weidmanuia. Ciiai ta impress., 
scriptor. et iiiembranucea. 

Plutonis quie extant Opera. Acceduiit Platonis qme feruntur 
Scripta. Ad optini. librorum fidem receiisuit, in liiigiiam lati> 
nam cuiivertit, annotationibus explanavit indicespue rcrum uc 
verbonim accuratissinios adjecit IVidei lciis Astius. Tom. IIius, 
coiiliiiens Theastelum, Sopliistam et Politicum. 8 nv.ij. iJpsia;, 
libraria Weidmanuia. Cbarta impress., script, el niembran. 

Ejusdem Dialogorum delectus. bVitliNpliro, Apulo;;ia Socra> 
tis, Crito. Ex leceiis. et cum iatiua initrprelutiuue I'lid. Aug. 
WoUii.— III us. gymhasiorum. 8. Berolini, Nauck. 

Ejusdem Pliilebus. iLceeiisuit, proiegoiuenis et commentariis 
illiistravit Dr, G. Stailbaum. Acceduiit scholia OJympiodori in 
Philebum e cod. Ci^ensi nunc piinuim edita* 8 maj. Lipsiae, 
Hinriclis. 

UXurmos woAire/a, seu de republica llbil X, edidit I). Fr. 
Astius. Editio altera emend. 8 inaj. Jena^, libraria Crocketia. 

i^lauti, M.Accii, qua; super.sunt Conioedias. Ad opt. Jibior. 
fidem accurate edita;. Tom. lus. 12. Editio stereotypa. Liji- 
sia;, Tauchnitz. 

Plinii, C., Capcilii Secuiidi, Epistolarum libri IX. Ad fideni 
niaxime cod. pra;stantiss. Pragensis collatis ceteris libris scriptis 
editisve receiisuit, pra.'fatioiic, notis crilicis, indicibus, et tabula 
ad repr'tesentandam cud. Piag. scripturam efforniata instruxit 
Franc. Nicol. Titze. 8 maj. Praga;, Krause. 

Plutarclii, Cliacroricnsis, varia scripta, quae Moralia vulgo 
dicuntur. Ad opt. libror. fidem edita. Tom. 1—HI. 12. 
Ediliii stereolypa. Jjipsiaj, Tauclmkz. 

Ejusdem, Demosthenes et Cicero, cura llutten. Edit, se- 
cunda. Stuttgarlia;, Cotta. 

Pompeii Commentum artis Doiiati et ejusdem in Donati de 
barbarisrnis et metaplasmis commeniurioliis. LJtrumque nunc 
primnm edid. et brev. notis instruxit Frid. Lindemaiin. 8 maj. 
Lipsia*, C. F. G. Vogel. 

VOJ.. XXI. C7. JI. 
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Prisciani, Caesariensis Gramtnatici, Opera. Ad vetiistiss. 
Codicum, nunc primum collatorum, fidera recensuit, emaciila- 
vit, lection, varietateni iiutavit et indices lociipletiss. adjecit 
Augustus Kreiil. Vul. II et ult. Siiiaj. Lipsiac, libraria Weid> 
niannia. Cliarta impress, et scriptoria. 

Procli^ philosophi Platonici, Opera, e codd. mss. biblioth. 
reg. Parisiensis nunc prinuim edidit, lect. varictate, versione 
latina, commentariis illustravit Viet. Cousin. Tom. lus, cont. 
Ill opusculadc libertate, provideiitia et malo. 8. Parisiis, Ke- 
iiouard, TreutteJ et Wiirtz; ct Argcntorati^vLevrault; etLipsisc, 

V OSS. 

Sailustii, C. Cr., Opera cum Iiistoriarum fragmentis, duabus 
epistolis ud C. Ca^sarem et declamatioiiibus, una in Ciceronem, 
in Salliistium altera. Jjldilio emend. 8. Halae, libraria Or- 
phanotropliei.' 

Scholia antiqua in Ilomeri Odysseam, e codd. bibliotliecie 
Ainbrosiana} Mediohinensis ab Angelo Main eruta emendatius 
edidit, notulis illu«travit, et scholior. Ilarleianorum excerptis 
Pursouivuis aiixit Pli. Buttmanuus. Acced. varia: lectiones in 
liiadcui e cod. Ambrosiaiio antiquiss. ab eodein Maio in lucem 
prolracta*. 8 maj. Beroliiii, Mylius. 

Suetonii, C., Tranqiiilli, Opera. Textu denu** recognito 
brevi aiinotatiouc illustravit D. C. G. Baunigarten-Crusius. II 
Vol. 8. Lipsiie, Gerh. Fleischer. 

Sulpitiee Satira de corrupto statu reipublica; temporibus Do- 
mitiani, praesertim cum edicto pliilosophos tirbc exegisset; gal> 
licis versibus reddita notisque illustrata a Car. Moiinard. Edit, 
alt. Parisiis et Francofurti, Sauerlamder. (Etiam sub titulo: 
la Satire de Sulpitia contre Oomitien it Toccasion du d^cret par 
lequel il bannit de Rome les pliilosoplies; trad, eu vers frangais 
avec des notes par Car. Monnard. Sec. edit.) 

Taciti, C. Corn., Opera in usum scholar, ad opt. editioiies 
diligenter expressa. Tomuslliis. Edit.,nova. 8. Hahe, libra¬ 
ria Orphaiiotrophei. (Etiam sub titulo: C. Corn. Taciti histo- 
riarum libri V. accedit de moribus Germanorum libellus, Julii 
Agricolze vita, de oratoribus dialogus.) 

Terentii, P. Afri, Coma'dia;. Ad editioneni* R. Bentieii 
diligentissime expressac. Edltio stereotypa. 12. Lipsiai, Tauch- 
iiilz. 

Ejusdem Comoedias, e recensione Rich. Bentieii. ^ctus per 
accentus acutos express! sunt, discciitium commodo. 32. Bero- 
Jiiii, libraria Maureria. 

Virgilii, P. Mar., Opera, denuo curavit Fr. H. Bothe. Edit, 
altera emendatior. 2 Voll. 8. Manhemii, Loiller. Cliarta 
impress, sciipt. et ineliori. 
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Ejusdem Opera, studio singulari recognita. Editio septima. 
8. Halas, libraria Orpbanotropliei. 

SsvotpuvTos avcl^xoris Kv^ov. Xeiiophontis de Cyri expeditione 
coiiiinentarii, in us. scholar, recogniti et indice copioso instriicti.' 
Editio sec. auct. et emend. Accessorunt animadversiones nou- 
nuiia: et tab. geograph. 8. Hala?, libraria orphanotrophei. 

Miscellanies in Pfose and Verse; containing the Triumph of 
the Wise Man over Fortune, according to the doctrine of the 
Stoics and Platonists; the Creed of the Platonic Philosopher; 
a Panegyric on Sydeifliam, 8cc.&c. I3y Thomas Taylor. Second 
Edition, with considerable additions. Price Qs. (id. J2mo. sewed. 

1 ravels in various Countries of the East; being a coAtinua- 
tioii of Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. 11. Walpole, M.A. Lj>nd. 1B2Q. 2 vols. 4to. 

'J'ravels in various Countries of the East, more particularly 
Persia. A Woik wherein the Author has described, as far as 
his own observations extended, the state of these Countries in 
1810, 1811, and 1812; and has endeavoured to illustrate many 
subjects of Antiquarian Research, History, Geography, Philo¬ 
logy, and Miscellaneous Literature, with extracts from rare and 
valuable Oriental Manuscripts.— By Sir William Oiisely, L.L.D. 
Vol. First. .London, 1810. Rodv\ell and Martin. Two more 
Vols. are to follow'. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OoTjj from Hull came too late. 

Observations on Herodian in our next. 

R. H. on Horace in our next. 

If any of onr readers shou'd possess a copy of ** Wassenberg 
de Transpositionibus,” w e should be glad of the loan of it to 
reprint in our future pages. 

T. P. jiistihes the use of the ** indicative after interrogalives 
in an indehnite sense,” to which we have frequently objected, 
and appeals to the authority of Cicero, as quoted in a late 
Review ; ** Quantum facinus ad nos delatuin est videtis.” We 
beg he will turn to a good edition of Cicero, and he will find 
that the passage, as written by that great master of Latinity, cor¬ 
roborates our opinion. 
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J3eifastiensis is not forgotten. 

in our next No. we shall give an interesting article on the 
present state of literature in Greece. 

The Interpretation of Psalm B7 shall be published. 

W. W.’s article requires more consideration. 

We have received several valuable articles from the Continent^ 
to w’hich we shall pay a proper attention. 


, [Advertisements,] 

This (lay is published, 8vo. 15s. 

THE CJOMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 

By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 

Late Pellow of Sidiiey-Sussex College, Cambiidgc. 
Printed for John Muiiuay, Albeniaile Street.’ 


This day is published, in two Volumes, Ko)al Octavo, 

Price 2l. 2s. in Boards, 

A TRANSLATION of the WORKS of VIRGIL, 

Partly original, and partly altered from Dryden and Pitt. 

By JOHN RING. 

Printed for Longman, llnrst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Row ; and W. Carpenter, Lower Brook Street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, Price 6s. in Boards, 
the COMMEMORATION 6f HANDEL, the Second 
Edition, and other Poems. 
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ON . THE INSTRUCTION AND CIVILI¬ 
SATION OF lyiODERN QREECE. 


Th E present state of Greece has frequently been a subject of 
flection to those, who know the early history of that country, and 
its glory in former days. The vestiges of ancient greatness ase to 
be traced by the traveller; the people retain an echo of that lan¬ 
guage, which in old times was so harmonious, so eloquent, and so 
powerful; and the generation before us calls to our recollection 
the heroes, the poets, the philosophers, the orators, the historians, 
of yore, who adorned that brilliant spot of the civilised world. A 
veneration and a predilection for Greece are bred and nourished in 
the breasts of all who enjoy the benefit of classical instruction ; and 
there are many who look to that quarter as a source, from which 
they have derived some of their most valuable knowledge. Others 
justly consider the debt, which the eidightened and learned world 
of modern days owes to the influence of that illustrious country. 
The sciences, the arts, the civilisatioA of our times, and all that 
the huniaii mind esteems as its most precious acquisitions, stand 
in a certain relation with ancient Greece, and have to acknowledge 
benefits obtained, directly or indirectly, from its genius. To see 
that country in its present state of humiliation, under the power 
of an arbitrary government, and connected with an illiterate and 
untaught people, who hold it in servile subjection, as conquerors; 
to reflect that a trget, which nature seems to have marked for the 
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abode of the Muses, is overwhelmed with ignorance and barbar- 
ism ; and, on the other hand, to conceive the idea of rescuing, by 
our efforts, the country and its inhabitants from so deplorable a 
condition, and to restore them, in some degree, to those rights to 
which they seem to be entitled—are matters which cannot fail to 
make an impression on the generous feelings of the present en¬ 
lightened age. The scholar, above the rest of his coteniporaries, 
who owns partietdar obligations to that country, will be accessible 
to such sentiments: and it might thence be presumed, that ia 
England, where ancient literature is so much esteemed, and the 
recollection of ancient Greece and Rome so fervently cherished, 
numerous advocates would be found interested in this cause. It 
deserves consideration, that the modern Grecians still preserve 
themselves as a distinct people, and that they are not confounded 
with those who subdued them ; and what is more, that they still 
regard themselves as the descendants of the Greeks of old, nor 
have, in their misfortunes, lost the recollection of what they for¬ 
merly were. They feel a strong desire to emancipate themselves 
from that mental servitude, under which they have been kept, and 
to make amends for that degeneracy, with which they hav? been 
charged. These feelings have, at different times, been manifested, 
but more particularly of late: and they seem to show that the na¬ 
tion is actually in a state of intellectual improvement. Some 
individuals among them are even distinguished for their literary 
acquirements; and it is only necessary to name Capo d’lstria,^ 
Coral/* Mestosidi,^ Ignatius,^ Rhasis,^ Anthimos Gazp^^ and 
Nicolopouh,'' to convince us that learning and knowledge arc not 
entirely lost among the descendants of Plato and Aristotle. Men 
of this description were alive to the situation of their country, and 
animated with the noble ambition of raising it to a level with the 
rest of the civilised world. They were sensible that this could 
only be done by spreading instruction and knowledge among the 
people. For this purpose they determined to combine their efforts, 
and they formed, about the year 1813,^ a society at Athens, called 


* A man known and esteemed for his enlightened and liberal mind. 

* Justly placed among the literary men of the present day : he generally 
resides at Paris, 

^ Secretary to the Senate at Corfu. 

* An eminent ecclesiastic of the Greek church, and a zealous friend to 
the cause. 

^ Rliasis the elder is physician to the Grand Vizier at Constantinople; his 
son is professor at Paris. 

0 Chief pastor of the Greek congregation at Vienna, editor of a Greek 
Lexicon, and of the well known Greek Journal, 6 \6yiot. 

^ One of the under librarians at the French Institute. 

> I am not in possession of distinct information concerning the date at 
which the society was established, but 1813 seems to be the year. This I 
conclude from an address to the Germans, written by a Grecian, in German, 
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the Friends of the Musetf 'H *Eraipta r&v ^iXoftovfftaVf or, 'H 
ffos'Eralpeiat on whom it was imposed as a duty to promote literary 
and popular education, and as it were to bring back the Muses 
into their deserted country. 

The society had scarcely been established, when it proceeded 
to the execution of its d( signs: no time was lost. The first step 
they took was the foundation of a school at Athens. 'I'liere had 
been schools at Athens before, and Chandler particularises two, 
which existed in his time, that is, in the years 1765 and 1766.* 
One of them had an annual income, arising from a legacy which a 
benevolent Athenian had bequeathed, and which was to be paid 
by the Bank of Venice. But the payments were not regularly 
made, and ceased entirely when the Bank of Venice was closed.* 
These schools were not adequate to the purpose of furnishing the 
necessary instruction, especially after the latter had been deprived 
of its resources. The elder llliasis, who visited Athens about the 
year 1813, found them in a deplorable condition ; and he was the 
first who thought of their renovation and improvement. He used 
his influence to that effect at Constantinople, with the government, 
and with the Greek patriarch, and was assisted by the principal 
inhabitants of Athens. He found a most active co-operation from 
the Friends of the Muses : and a school has, by these united en¬ 
deavours, been established, which promises to extend its beneficial 
influence not only over Attica, but the whole of Greece. There 
are schools in other places, for the instruction of Grecian youth; 
ill Smyrna, Chios, Constantinople, Bucharest, Yassi (in Moldavia), 
in Cydonia (a small town in Asia Minor), and in almost every place 
that calls itself a town; hut the sum total of what (hey have pro¬ 
duced is much below what the country required. The foundation 
of the new school at Athens, on a more comprehensive and efiicient 
plan, w as therefore a measure of great importance. 

Another advantage was soon after gained by the creation of 
a second establishment in Thessaly, near Mount Pelion. In thia 
undertaking the principal merit belongs to AiitbimosGazy. Melikst 
the town where that establishipent is situated, was his native place. 
It had a school, upon a small scale, so early as 1770 , when that 
school was founded by a man of the name of Aniliimos, who 


• 

July 6, 1814, in which he says, that the society has scarcely existed a year. 
This paper, together with others, was communicated to me by Professor 
Thiersch, at Munich. 

* See Chaniilcr’s Travels in Greece, chap. 25. p. 121. (Oxford ed. 1776. 
4to.) Ills words are : '* Tiie Ailienians have two schools, one of which jmm- 
sesses a small collection of books, and is entitled to an annual payment from 
Venice, the endowment of a charitable Athenian, but the money is not regu¬ 
larly remitted.” 

^ See MilUn’a Magazin EncydopediqM for the year 1815, vol. J. p^lli. 
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left a sum of money to maintain it. Anthimos Gazy, inspired 
with a love for his native place, and for his country in general, 
conceived the design of enlarging that school, and forming it into 
an institution, which might be extensively useful. He did not 
hesitate to employ his fortune in the enterprise, and in conjunction 
with some friends, nominally two, Gregorius Constanta, and Da¬ 
niel Philippides, he carried his views into execution. Thus a 
most respectable seminary arose, in the same spot, it is said, where 
ill old times Achilles received his education from Chiron. It is 
called AvKeiov MtjXiwTiicott* or rvfivamov Mi/Xtuncov; and is pa¬ 
tronised by the Greek Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople, but 
derivee its chief support from the society of the Friends of the 
Muses at Athens. Anthimos Gazy furnished it with considerable 
buildings, for a library, and the different rooms and apartments 
that were recjliired. He gives an account of it, in the ’l^pris 6 \u- 
yios, and states the number of the books in the library, at the time 
when he wrote, (about five years since,) to amount already to up¬ 
wards of 8000 volumes.^ It was desired that it should represent 
what we call a university, and that the subjects taught there 
should be of a higher order than those at ordinary schools,‘or even 
that of Athens. The situation of Melih, at the foot of Mount 
Pelion, near Zagora and Macronissi,’ is peculiarly favorable to a 
tetreat of the Muses. It is remote from the jealous eye of the 
Turkish governor, and still more secured from his encroachments 
by certain privileges and immunities, which have been granted to 
the town by the government. These circumstances fully justify 
the preference given to that spot, over any other part of Greece, 
for the site of a literary establishment, and happily coincided with 
the predilection which Anthimos Gazy cherished. 

The society of the Friends of the Muses (jZv ^iKopovautv) at 
Athens, had not been long instituted, when, in the year 1814, it 
occurred to some members of it residing at Vienna, that it might 
be practicable to obtain the aid of some of the enlightened and 
liberal inhabitants of other parts of Europe: and it seemed that 
the congress of the European iiatioqs, which was about that time 
assembling in the capital of the Austrian dominions, afforded an 
opportunity peculiarly favorable. When so many strangers were 
collected, aud among them persons of the highest rank and dis¬ 
tinction, it was thiiught liki^ly that the cause of Greece would not 
be pleaded in vain before the tribunal of generosity. A subscrip- 


• The names of X^kmiov, yvfivJuriov, might perhans be pro¬ 

miscuously applied to both establishments ; but it seems that vxoXtioy ia 
more partiriiiaiiy appropriateii to that of Athens, and yv/tydfftov to that of 
Mount Peliun ; and that the latter is intended to denote an institution higher 
than a school, one tliat approaches to a university. 

* See Magwan Encyciopidiqvef p. 312. ^ Ibid. p. 311. note. 
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lion was opened, which met with encouragement so far, as to in¬ 
duce the fonnutioii of an association at Vienna, which was to be 
united with the society at Athens. It was placed under the direc¬ 
tion of Ignatius, the (ireek metropolitan at Vienna ; and was organ¬ 
ised so as to make its contributions available to the attainment of 
the objects in view. '1'hcse were, in the tirst place, the support 
and maiiiicnance of the two literary establishments in Greece, the 
school at Athens, and the Gymnasium of Mount Pelioii; but the 
views enlarged with the hope and expectation of increasing means. 
Additions and improvements were contemplated : besides the pay 
of teachers, books, maps, and instruments were to be purchased ; 
poor scholars to he niaiutained; and what was more, promising 
young men were to be sent to the German universities, at'the ex¬ 
pense of the society, to enrich themselves with stores of know¬ 
ledge, which they might afterwards impart to thcir.countrymen at 
home. The society was likewise solicitous to render some service 
to the sciences themselves, and to literature in general; and ac-^ 
cordiiigly ordered, that the collecting of antiquities should be at¬ 
tended to, and that investigations should be made in the natural 
histoay of the country, and especially in Botany. With a similar 
inlention it directed, that some of its members residing at Athens, 
should be in readiness to accompany and assist any foreign travel¬ 
ler who, for the sake of information, might visit Attica. If these 
various projects should succeed, if a foundation for learning and 
knowledge be once laid in the country, and if encouragement and 
support continue to be given, the work of civilisation will proceed 
quickly, and the character of the people, and the face of the coun¬ 
try, will be greatly changed for the better. For instruction will 
be multiplied, ignorance will be dispelled, industry and morality 
improved, and the difference between the modern Greeks and their 
progenitors considerably lessened. 

But while these flattering and pleasing ideas are indulged, it is im¬ 
possible not to remember the power of despotism which hovers over 
the country, and which with its chilling gripe may at once destroy 
the fruits of the exertions of many laborious years. But neverthe¬ 
less the friends of mankind'ought not to be discouraged from lay¬ 
ing their hand on so meritorious a work. Even if complete suc¬ 
cess is but a matter of chance, it is worth the trial, and efforts, in 
themselves so laudable, though in the end defeated, while they 
may leave regret at the failure, will( at the same time, bequeath 
the satisfaction, that what was done proceeded from a virtuous aiid- 
rational motive, that can find its reward in the consciousness of a 
right intention. We will, therefore, not view the shade of the pic-» 
ture, but look with cheerfulness on the bright side, to stimulate our 
efforts. 

It will be proper to say a few words on the organisation of the 
Athenian Society, with which that at Vienna may be considered av 
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forming one body. Tlie members arc divided into two classes, 
one the irvn/yopot, or fellows, and the others the evepyerut, or bcr.e- 
iactors. The ditference of the denomination arises from a differ¬ 
ence hi the annual subscription, which is altogether very moderate. 
The yearly contribution of three Spanish dollars, equal to about 
12s., constitutes a trvy^yopos; double that sum, or three Dutch 
ducats, equal to 24s., gives the title of f-vepyirijs. There is no 
essential, but a mere honorary, distinction between these members. 
Instead of receiving a diploma from the society, they wear rings 
as badges, which have either the emblem of an owl, (yXav£), in re¬ 
ference to Athens, or that of the Centaur {e'lKbjy rou Keyraipou kuI 
rod ’AxiXXecai) with little Achilles, in allusion to the Institution at 
Mount Pelion. I believe it is a matter of indifTcrcncc, whether the 
Athenian or Thessalian ring is worn ; both equally designate a 
Friend of the ^Iuses ; there is only this peculiarity observed, that 
the ring assigned to the evepyerai, or benefactors, is of gold {bakrv- 
Xtov jfpvvodv), and that given to the ordinary members, or irvvt'iyo- 
poif of bronze or copper, (baKrvXiov The Athenian ring 

has the inscription ^ikopiovowy, ** of the Friends of the Muses 
the Thessalian of Moi/ffoycrwi', “ of the Leaders, or Guides, of the 
Muses.” The title Movnayirris originally belongs to A|)ollo, but 
may here be understood to be applied to those, who, as it W'crc, 
lead back, or conduct, the Muses into the country which they had 
abandoned, 'fhe society would, of course, be glad to receive like¬ 
wise aid, in any other way, besides the annual contributions, which 
would be equally appropriated to the proposed objects. The 
names of the inenibers are entered in a book, and published in the 
Greek literary journal, 'Ep/iijs 6 Xoyws ; and to do them still more 
honor, they are engraved at Athens, upon tablets or pillars of white 
marble (els orvXas \evKov fiapfiapov). Towards the end of the year 
1814,or thebeginningof 1815,the numberof the members amounted 
to near 200. For the regular administration of the funds, a board 
or office was established at Vienna, under the management of Mr. 
Alexander Basil, a Greek merchant, as the treasurer. The money, 
as has before been intimated, is applied, 1. to pay the teachers of 
the tn o establishments. 2. To the repair and improvement of the 
buildings. 3. To the purchase of books, maps, instruments, mo¬ 
dels, and all useful articles. 4. To rewards, or prizes, for the 
scholars who distinguish themselves. 5. To the inajntcnance of 
poor scholars. 6. To the supjiort of such as are sent to the Ger¬ 
man universities. To this may be added, the expences which the 
collecting of antiquities may occasion. They are to be preserved 
in appropriate buildings, called Musea, both at Athens and Melies. 
How ffir the funds may be adequate to all those objects, I cannot 
say : it will require a liberal support to make the income meet the 
intended expenditure. The Grecians themselves feel a great inter¬ 
est in the attainment of what is designed, which is, as it is some* 
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where expressed, IviSotris rdv fiaOfiotwv xai EvpoTraiVds iroXttrftoSf 
promotion of the sciences, and European civilisationbut, un¬ 
assisted, they would not have the means of realising their wishes. 

A new prospect seemed to open at Munich. There much en¬ 
thusiasm had been created by an account, which Professor 
Thiersch had given of the efforts that were making in behalf of 
Greece, and of the view., and hopes that were entertained. He 
had represented these objects, guided by the warmth of his own 
feelings, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences. Some 
of the members wcre.electrified with the spark of sympathy, and 
ardently embraced the suggestions of the Professor. The Secre- 
tary-general ot the Academy, Mr. Schliclitegroll, in particular, 
eagerly entered into the sul>joct. It was determined to take an 
active part in the cause ; and the question arose, whether it should 
be proposed to government to make it a subject of public concern: 
but it was wisely decided to leave the work to the prNate exertions 
of individuals, who by their zeal might produce as much good as 
the government, and would not excite the jealousy of the Turks, 
as if the sovereign of a foreign country, or ids ndnisters, were sus- 
pected^to interfere in the affairs of their subjects. Besides, it was 
more easy for persons of different countries to combine with a pri¬ 
vate association, than to submit themselves to the regulations of a 
government not their own. But though this point was so deter¬ 
mined, the Bavarian ministers, and the King and Prince Royal 
themselves, expressed their approbation of the undertaking, and, 
divested of their public characters, gave it their countenance, by 
becoming subscribers. The enthusiasm that was felt, is not diffi¬ 
cult to account for; and I confess, that I was affected with it my¬ 
self, under the first impression. For there is something capti¬ 
vating to the mind, in the thought, that w'c are discharging a debt 
of gratitude towards the ancient Grecians, our masters and in¬ 
structors, and conferring benefits on the posterity of the great and 
illustrious men of antiquity. These sentiments, 1 anticipated, 
would become very current in England, and would warm the 
breast of every scholar. I concluded, that very powerful support 
would be derived from this opulent and generous country: the 
present address to the public, added to that of Adamantius Coray, 
printed in the Classical Journal, No. 40., may 4 >erhaps be more for¬ 
tunate than former endeavours. At Munich, Messrs. Schlichtc- 
groli and Thiersch received subscriptions, and it was under the 
auspices of these gentlemen that my name was, in July, 1815, 
when 1 was at Munich, added to the list of the members! There 
was ail intention of establishing a board of the society in the capi¬ 
tal of Bavaria, and probably to transfer the administration thitben 
firom Vienna. I have, however, not heard since, what steps have 
been adopted; or learnt whether the society prospers, or lan¬ 
guishes, whether its friends increase in number, or whether the 
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zeal that promoted it has died away. Whatever those who have 
the welfare of modern Greece at heart, may undertake—in what¬ 
ever speculations they may engage—it ought always to be remem¬ 
bered, how essential and necessary it is to be cautious in their 
proceedings, and above all things to lake care not to give umbrage 
to the 'J'urkish government. The fruits of the labor of many years 
may be lost by a single indiscretion: for what will resist the 
power, or moderate the violence, of that government, if its suspi¬ 
cions are roused, or its pride offended? The poor Greeks would 
be the sufferers: their improvement would ^e arrested, their insti¬ 
tutions annihilated, and they would be thrust back into their former 
state of helpless inability, and of mental servitude. Nothing of a 
political nature ought to be mixed with the efforts that are used ; 
and whatever a lively imagination may conceive to be the ultimate 
result of a more civilised condition of Greece, produced by in¬ 
struction, it vfill be prudent to check those flights of fancy, and to 
keep such thoughts under the seal of a judicious silence. 

It has been mentioned, as part of the plan which the society 
Tiiv ^{Kofiouatav had formed, that Grecian youths were to be sent 
to the German universities. For this purpose such indiyiduals 
were to be selected, as were distinguished by abilities and talents. 
But to render their peregrination useful, certain preparatory stu« 
dies were necessary. Not only was it fit, that they should be in 
possession of that elementary or fundamental knowledge on which 
the sciences are to be built; it was also expedient, that they should 
understand the German language, which was to be the vehicle of I heir 
instruction. To this end. Prof. Thiersch resolved to establish at Mu¬ 
nich, an academy or preparatory school for young Grecians; and this 
speculation succeeded. He called the institution the Athenaum {to 
*ABhvaioy\ and these are theoutlincs of the plan. 1. It is to receive 
youths of more than 12 years of age, who are expected to know 
their own language, modern Greek, so as to be able to read and 
write it. Nothing more is required of them, in point of knowledge. 
The Professor himself had made the modern Greek his study ; and 
was sufficiently conversant in it, to understand, and be understood 
by, his pupils. Practice would every day add to the facility of 
intercourse. 2. The subjects to be taught in the Athenaeum 
were, first of all, German ; then ancient Greek, and Latin. As to 
the ancient Greek, this is not neglected in Grcecq itself, but it 
forms a branch of instruction to those that are well educated, 
though the lower people arc ignorant of it. Besides those lan¬ 
guages, geography, history, mathematics, natural history, and phy¬ 
sics, were to be attended to: and an opportunity was also to be 
afforded of learning other modern languages, besides the German, 
such as Italian, French, and English. They were also to be al¬ 
lowed to bestow a certain portion of their time on music and 
drawing, if their inclination and talents led them to these accoin- 
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plisliineots. 3. From the Athenseiim they might pass into the 
Lyceum, or public school, at Munich, and thence proceed to a 
university. The terms which the Professor fixed, to cover the 
expellees, were, lOU ducats per aniinni for each pupil, which is 
about 45f., according to the present course of exchange, besides 
the charges for clothing, and other items. 'I'hc establishment of 
the Athenaeum was annoinced to the inhabitants of (jircecc, by 
Prof. Thiersch, in aii advertisement written in old Greek, which 
he styled, ’Amci/pu^is tis rows "EXXi/vas, bearing <late, Apiil 17, 
1815: and when 1 vi!)jlted the Professor in July of the same year, 
he had three pupils in the Athenaeum. In the following October, 
when he was, for a short time, in England, he informed me that 
the number was augmented, if [ am nut mistaken, to 7 or. 8. I 
presume, that it has continued to increase ; but 1 have had no late 
intelligence. 

The information which 1 have communicated, is [lartly derived 
from niy conversations with Messrs. Schlichtegroll and Thiersch, 
and partly from some printed papers, which the latter put into my 
hands. They are: 1. A Greek Epistle, written by Count Capo 
d’lstrii^ to Mr. Alexander Basil, merchant at Vienna, in which he 
speaks of the Athenian society tuv ^tXofiovawv, and of the associa* 
tiou to be formed in aid of it, at Vienna. The inscription of the 
Epistle is : 'Iwaryrjs 'Xvrtaviov Kofiris KavobiaTplas Kvptfi ’AXe- 
kavbptp haiTiXelov Opposite to the Greek, there is a 

I'Vench version. 2. Project of regulations for the management of 
the Vienna Society, also in Greek and French. It is called Ata- 
ray>), ill French Reglement. 3. A brief account of the foundation 
of the Athenian Society, and of the Gymnasium at Mount Pelion, 
like the former pieces, in Greek and French, with these inscrip¬ 
tions : Dworraffii n/s ce 'Adtfmts 'Eraipei'ar Twy OiXo^owiroie, xnl rov 
Vv/uyatriov rou llrjXiov ’’Opovs ; Fondation de la SociHi des Amis 
des Muses d, Athenes, et du Gymnase du Mont-Pelion. 4. A 
paper, published in the German language, and written by a native 
of Greece, which contains a short statement of the measures taken 
to promote the instruction of the modem Grecians, and an appeal 
to the Germans to support ihese exertions. 5. The address of 
Professor Thiersch to the Greeks, 'Avaulipv^is eis rovs "EXXi^vat, 
which has been before mentioned. Some particulars were gleaned 
from an artitjle in Millin’s Magazin Encyclopidique, for the year 
1815, vol. 1. p. 309, entitled: Coup d’aeil sur Vital actuel des 
Ecoles de la Grece. The account which appeared in the Gottin¬ 
gen Literary Review, (G'dttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen) Sept. II, 
1815, No. 145, and which afterwards was translated into French, 
in the Bibliothcque Universelle, was written by myself. 

AOEHDEN. 
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REMARKS 

On a Hieroglyphic which Dr. Clarke terms a 

Horse*s Head. 


J T lias been a general remark, that a division in mental, is as 
necessary as in mechanical, labor; and nothing has established 
the necessity with greater force in n»y‘'min(l, than the fail¬ 
ure of Dr. Clarke in the e.\pianation of lligyptiau symbols. It 
would appear indeed that the tasteful and classical acumen, x'v Inch 
never for a moment fails him in investigating the relics of Greece, 
no longer directed his research amidst the monuments of Kgypt. 
At all events', the archetypal rudiments of Grecian art, the ma¬ 
trix in which its embryo lineaments were formed, deserved from 
the idolater of that art a more elaborate and reverential inves¬ 
tigation. A careless illustration of some of the hieroglyphics 
particulaily struck me, and in cases, too, where explanatory au¬ 
thorities, 1 should ha\r imagined, would present tiiemselves to 
the recollection of the scholar. Masty and rash decision upon 
one of these, is the subject of my present letter. 1 allude to a 
figure which Dr. Claike calls a horse’s head, engraved upon a 
stone, and which he thence presumes to be an amulet. Now with 
the latter supposition I have no quarrel; because engraven 
stones. It is W'ell know'n, were by most of the oriental nations 
employed as talismans; and of this description were the stones 
upon ihe breast of the Jewish High Priest. But to affirm that 
the figure is a horse’s head, argues, in my opinion, either a strong 
obliquity of vision, or great power of fancy. Tew, i think, having 
no bias of theory in their minds, w'oiild admit the resemblance. 
The only excuse 1 can offer for the Doctor’s optical mistake is, 
that all w Inch concerned his favorite Ceres, had an undue influ¬ 
ence on his judgment: and that theffiorse’s head which was one 
of the attributes of Despuina, or the Lady, haunted the imagin¬ 
ation of her champion and liberator. 

It is not, indeed, w'ondeiful, that the particular turn of his 
Grecian enquiry may have'k arped his critical perception, which 
in general is sufficic itly straightforward. But, I believe, no 
one as yet ever heard of a horse’s head in Egypt serving for a 
talisman; nor d«» 1 believe, that amidst all the animal head¬ 
dresses of the Egyptians, any one can be pointed out with a 
horse’s head. And it is the more singular, because we know, that 
in the cognate religion of Mythra, a horse was certainly dedi- 
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cated to the niediatori.iI divinity. But in the figure before us 
it is only necessary to use one’s eye-si^ht, to decide tiial it is no 
horse’s head, nor can any mode of pitsition pervert the symbol 
so cgregiously. The Egyptians, whenever may be said generally 
of tiieir sculpture, were nut inaccurate delineators; and though 
they sometimes substituted characters of compact, for characters 
of imitation, they never traced the outlines of an animal, with 
so preposterous a deviation from truth. 'I'he arbitrary sign was 
kept disjunct from the imitative; the two modes of symbolical 
writing would not adnfit of an amalgamation destructive to the 
features and the purposes of botli. Perhaps a little more attei> 
tion to the distinct classes of Hierogiyphical wiiting W'ould.have 
prevented a lapse into this unlucky error. 

The symbol in question is very frequent among the Hiero¬ 
glyphics. Though badly drawn by Deiion, it occupies the 
centre of a circle on the Tentyrian J^lanispherc; it is on two of 
the mummies in the Museum ; it is the must conspicuous of ail 
the objects on the ** liover’s founlain,” where two of these figures 
are suspended over the sacred stable of Apis. 'I'o me the figure 
appears connected with the deepest Egyptian mysteries. But 
this is conjecture; I come to fact. The type is a quadruple 
combination ; and consists of an ei/e^ united to a tonguef stir- 
mounted by a ship^s prow, and having a devolved curtain or veil 
subjoined. There is no begging the question in this assertion: 
we need nut refer to Kircher or Procliis, for proof that combined 
Hieroglyphics in picture language W'ere analogous to coiiipound 
W'ords in alphabetical; whatever was the mode in which the 
Hieroglyphics were read, whether discursively, as Prod us avers, 
each image furnishing its tram of thought; or connectediy with 
grammatical indications, which is the common opinion, eye-sight 
is sufficient to convince us that the same symbols are occasion¬ 
ally conjoined or disjunct; and that, in consequence, a similar 
process has been resorted to, as that which is manifest in the 
formation of compound charadters among the Chinese. 

This being premised, what can be more evident, than the 
meaning of the compound figure in question t Need 1 elucidate 
the beautiful precept it conveys ? It may be explained by one 
of the laws of Pythagoras : “ Speak nol of the mysteries without 
a directing light.” Viewed thus, the figure is at once a piecept, 
and as Proclus intimates, a text; while, like the Chinese cfiarac- 
ters, it may have possessed one simple sound, and one decom¬ 
pounded idea; such us, perhaps, the Initiatory silence. On this, 
however, some argument may be maintained ; but on the sepa* 
rate meaning of the combined characters, little or none. An 
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eye represented the mind, or the intellectual light. By an tye 
and a tongm*, (a ( umbined poition of the figure too evident to 
escape atteniion) Horns Apollo avers that the h)gyptians indicat¬ 
ed r/rn’o/zne ; the eye lepiesenting the mind oi agent, and the 
tongue the instrument. Implying the governing vovg, an eye was 
variously combined, sometimes with a sceptre, sometimes with 
a prow, at otheiH with a globe, in all which the meaning is 
obvious. Joined to two arrnSf it portiayed the active interposi¬ 
tion of the goveriiiiig mind ; and corresponds with a phrase of 
the Rabbis, the two arms of God. 

The rye, the prow, and the tongue, are ilear in the figure, 
and I think their ineaning is indisputable ; but the figure of the 
VOLUTE attached requiies a few' words. 

That the volute inteis something involved, or a mystery, the 
analogy ofdanguugc seems to imply—it is a sign of evolution 
or involution, according to its po.sitioii, among aiithmeticians at 
this day. 'I'liat the figure was my.sterious and sacred, is proved 
by the celt of the Barbarian, and the lituus of the Augur. Now, 
if reasoning by analogy and assuming the crescent sursum and de- 
orsum as a clue, I infer that the upward volute meant niistery 
or involution, and the downward evolution or revelation, as in 
arithmetic, 1 think I am not encroaching too far, on my assumed 
position, by understanding the volute in the figure us a revealed 
mystery. 

What indeed could better express the rolling up or withdraw¬ 
ing of a veil than the figtiie in question ? 'I'here is, indeed, a 
curious coincidence to support this supposition. The word 
mistor, from whence the mysteries are derived, implies in Cop¬ 
tic, a veil. 'I'he veil of the temple, which concealed the Holy 
of Holies, is familiar to Biblical readers. To remove the veil, 
thence became synonymous with a icvelation. in this sense 
Zechariah uses it; and no doubt Khe rending of the leil during 
our Lord’s passion, was meant to symbolise a universal reveU 
ution made by an act of violence* 

The character, in this combination, therefore seems to imply, 
a veil drawn up, or a mysteiy evolved—simply, a revelation. 

The conjecture is further supported by accessible represen¬ 
tations. On the Fountitin of Lovers, there are two of these fi¬ 
gures, called by I' . Clarke horses’ heads, from which the folds 
1 have described devolve on both sides, like the drapery of a cui"^ 
tain. Behind appears the sacred stable of Apis, perhaps the 
object of revelation, as we know it occupied the adytum of his 
temple. And that some mystery was connected with it, is evi¬ 
dent from this ; that the bars of his stall are manifestly arranged 
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ill mystic order: such as might be expected from devotees to 
the sacred theory of numbers. 

Finally, that the conjoint symbol v .is a figure, connected with, 
and perhaps represented and explained in, the mysteries, is cor¬ 
roborated by another representation. 

There is a plate in Denon where, surrounded by a circle, and. 
placed upon a sceptre, it forms the terminating point of a flight 
of fourteen steps (a mystic number) to which a procession of as 
many priests is direettng its approach. Jt is placed exactly as 
if to imply, that it is the grand object of the procession : and the 
figure of the Hierophant Hermes, known by his Ibis head, 
waiting its ariivai, indicates beyond dispute an Initiation. 

That connected with this iiuiicutiun and with the sceptre and 
globe, it may possess aiioilier iiieuiiing than that ^fhicli i have 
assigned, 1 .shall not dispute. New combinations of figure pro¬ 
duced, witiiout duiibt, u different interpretation. Besides, the 
signs themselves were cabalistical ; that is, they involved variety 
of meiyiing, according as the analysis was theological, pbilosor 
pliical,or physical. 

1 shall not therefore object to those, who may discover the 
i^'gypliun trinity in the object of this initiation, referring the 
helm-surmounted eve, to the governing mind, the tongue to wis¬ 
dom or the Logos, and the volute to the universal soul or Binah 
of the Jews. 


Should these remarks correspond with the general tenor of 
your Classical miscellany, 1 W'iil enter more fully on that inter¬ 
esting, but hitherto unproductive, field of speculation, the Hiero- 
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CLEROmMUS. 


PLATONIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
IMMOETAUtV OF THE SOUL, 

VART I.* 

Plato has demonstrated the immortality of the rational soul 
ill three of his dialogues, viz. in the Phsedo,' in the 10th book 


* There ate fve arguments in the Phacdo for the iinniortalily of the 
soul, the huh of which properly and fully demonstrates it from the 
essence of the soul. See the notes to my translation of that dialogue. 
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of his Republic, and in the Phaedrus. But though the arguments' 
employed by him in each of these dialogues, in proof of this 
most important truth, will be found to possess, by those that 
understand them, incontrovertible evidence; yet, it appears to 
me that this is peculiarly the case with the reasoning in the Phae¬ 
drus, which is not only, in the language of Plato, accompanied 
by geometrical necessities, but is at once admirably subtle and 
singularly sublime. 

As this reasoning is most perspicuously developed by the 
platonic flermeas in his Scholia on the Phaedrus, 1 shall give a 
translation of his elucidations, and also of the text of Plato, on 
w'hich these elucidations are a comment. The words of Plato 
are as follow': 

** Every soul is immortal: for that which is always moved is 
immortal. But that which moves another thing, and is moved 
by another, in consequence of having a cessation of motion, has 
also a cessation of life. Hence that alone which moves itself, 
because it does not desert itself, never ceases to be moved ; but 
this is also the fountain and principle of motion, to such other 
things as are moved. But piinciple is unbegotten. Eor it is ne¬ 
cessary that every thing which is generated, should be generated 
from a principle, but that the principle itself should not be ge¬ 
nerated from any one thing, i'or if it were generated from a 
certain thing, it would not be generated from principle. Since, 
therefore, it is unbegotten, it is also necessary that it should be 
incorrup'ible. For the principle being destroyed, it could 
neither itself be generated from another thing, nor another 
thing be generated from it, since it is necessary that all things 
should be generated from principle. Hence, the principle of 
motion is that which moves itself: and this can neither be de¬ 
stroyed, nor generated. F'or otherwise, all heaven and all gene¬ 
ration falling together must stop, and would never again have any 
thing, from whence being inovedt they would be generated. 
Since then it appears, that the nature which is moved by itself 
is iiiimortai, he who asserts that this is the essence and defini¬ 
tion of soul, will have no occasion to blush. Fpr every body, 
to which motion externally^ accedes, is inanimate. But that to 
which motion is iiihe**oiit from itself, is animated; as if this were 
the very nature of soul. If this however be tlie case, and there 
is nothing else which moves itself except soul, it necessarily 
follows that soul is unbegotten and inimurrai.” 

The following are the elucidations of blernieas : 

** In the first place, it must be inquired about what kind of 
soul Plato is speaking. For some, among which is the Stoic Po- 
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aidoniuSf are of opinion that it is alone about the soul of the 
world, because it is said va<ret, and it is added a little after, * all 
heaven and all generation falling together must stop.* But others 
sa^, that is simply concerning every soul, so as to include the 
soul of an ant, and a fly. And this was the opinion of Harpo- 
cration. For he uiiderstaiidi; the word rratraj as pertaining to eveiy 
soul. If however, it be requisite neither to restrict the problem, 
nor to extend it simply to all-animals, we must assume from Plato 
himself, what kind o^ soul it is, of w'hich he is now speaking. 
He says therefore, that it is necessary in the first place to apeak 
about the nature of soul both the divine and the human, i. e. 
about every rational soul; so that the present discourse is con¬ 
cerning the rational soul. To which we may add, that the 
ancients are accustomed to call the rational soul, tjiat which is 
properly soul. For they call that which is above it, intellect, and 
that which is beneath it, not simply soul, but the irrational life, 
or the animation of the spirit, the life which is distributed about 
bodies, and the like. But they denominated the rational part 
that whitt'h is properly soul. For Plato also calls the rational 
soul, that which is properly man. He previously, however, 
enunciates the conclusion, since he is about to make the demon¬ 
strations, from things which are essentially inherent in the soul, 
and which pertain to it, so far as it is soul. On this account 
therefore, he first enunciates the conclusion, indicating by so 
doing that the Siori, or the why, is contractedly conqirehended in 
the oTi,' or the that. For the soul possesses the immortal from its 
essence. Hence, prior to the evolved, divided, and expanded 
demonstration, he gives the contracted and that which contains 
the why together with the that.* But there are heie, two de¬ 
monstrative syllogisms, through which the iinmortaiity of the 
soul is deinonstraled, and which directly prove that it is so; and 
there is also another syllogism which deinoii.strates this, through 
a deduction to uii impossibility. Why, however, is there this 
number of syllogisms P For the intention of Plato, was not sim¬ 
ply to adduce a multitude of arguments, since in this case he 
would have eiiiployed many others, as he docs in the Phsedo; 
but he employs such as are adapted tp each subject of discus¬ 
sion. For now, as w'c have already observed, lie adduces argu¬ 
ments derived from the essence of the soul, and from things 
which are essentially iiiheieiit in it. in answer to tins it must 
be said, that since it is proposed to demonstrate that the soul is 

* For Toj evTi here, it is necessary to read tw on. 

* Ttie same reading as the above, must also be adopted here. 
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immortal, if we see how many modes there are of corruption, 
and show that tlie soul is not corrupted according to any one of 
these, we shall then have demonstrated that it is incorruptible 
and indestructible, and it will also be evident that it is immortal. 
For every thing that is corrupted, is corrupted in a twofold 
respect. For either it is itself corrupted by itself, through the 
matter which it contains, or it is corrupted externally. Thus 
for instance wood, by alone lying on the ground, is corrupted 
through the putrefaction which is in itself: for it contains in 
itself the cause of its corruption; as Plato also says in the 
Republic, that every thing which is corrupted, is corrupted by 
its own appropriate evil. But it may also be corrupted exter¬ 
nally, by being burnt, and cut. Since, therefore, there are two 
modes of corruption, on this account Plato adduces two syllo¬ 
gisms. For one of these demonstrates, that the soul is not cor¬ 
rupted by itself, which he shows through its being self-moved 
and perpetually moved ; but the other syllogism demonstrates 
that neither is the soul corrupted by any thing else^ which he 
shows through its being the principle of motion. 

Shall we say, therefore, that each of these syllogisms is im¬ 
perfect, but that the demonstration derives perfection from both ? 
Or shall we say, that in either of them the other is comprehended, 
but that the peculiarity of each, previously presents itself to the 
view ? For that which is not corrupted by itself, cannot be corrup¬ 
ted by another thing. For having itself in itself, the cause of pre¬ 
serving itself, and always being present with itself, how can it be 
corrupted by any thing else ? For that which is self-motive is a 
thing of this kind, as will be demonstrated. And how can that 
which is not corrupted by another thing, but is the principle and 
cause of other things being preserved, be corrupted by itself } For 
the principle of motion will be demonstrated to be a thing of this 
kind. For neither will it be corrupted by the things which are 
above it, since it is preserved by them, nor by the things posterior 
to itself, since it is the cause of their being and life. therefore, 
it cannot be corrupted by any thing, bow, since it is the foun¬ 
tain of life, can it be corrupted by itself? Hence, ^s we have said| 
each of the arguments isof itself perfect, and comprehends in 
itself the other. But one of them shov\s, and is characterized by 
this, that the soul is not corrupted by itself; and the other by 
this, that (he soul is not corrupted by any other thing. Let us 
however, in the first place, arrange the prepositions of the syllo¬ 
gisms, and afterwards consider the developement of them. 

The first syllogism theiefore, is as follows : 'I'he soul is self- 
moved. That which is self-moved is perpetually moved. 
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Tliat vhich is perpetu:il]y moved is immortal. The soul, there¬ 
fore, is immortal. IJencc this reusunmg shows us that the soul 
is not corrupted by itself. But the second syllogism is, the soul 
is self-moved. I'liat vthich is self moved is the principle of 
motion. 'I'hc principle of motion is nnbegotten. 'J'he unbe¬ 
gotten is incorruptible. The incorruptible is immortal. Tl.e 
soul, therefore, is inimortal. And this reasoning demonstrates 
to IIS that the soul is not corrupted by a certain other thing. 
The trutli of the assumptions, therefore, we shall accurately dis¬ 
cuss in what follows. • But now considering the first and com¬ 
mon proposition of the two syllogisms by itself, that the soul's 
self-moved, and \\hich Plato arranges in the last place of the 
whole reasoning, let us survey how that w'hich is self-moved 
is the first of things that are moved, especially since no casual 
man* doubts concerning the existence of the self-motive essence. 
And perhaps it will be found that the philosophers do not dis¬ 
sent from each other. Pur Aristotle indeed takes an ay all cor¬ 
poreal motions from the soul, which we also say is most true. 
But Pli^to clearly shows that the motions of the soul are differ¬ 
ent from all the corporeal motions. For he says in the 10th 
book of the Laws, ^^that soul conducts every thing in the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea, by its motions, the names of which are 
to will, to consider, to attend providentially to other things, to 
consult, to opine rightly and falsely, together with rejoicing, 
grieving, daring, fearing, hating and loving.” That there is, 
therefore, a certain principle of motion, and that it is that which 
is self-moved, will be from lienee evident. For as it is mani¬ 
fest that there is that which is altcr-motive, this will either be 
moved by another ulter-inotive nature, and tliat by another, and 
so on to infinity ; or alter-niotive natures will move each other 
in a circle, so that the first will again be moved by the last; 
or, if it is not possible that either of these modes can take place, 
it is necessary that the self-motive nature must have the prece¬ 
dency. It is evident, thcrefofe, that motive natures cannot pro¬ 
ceed to infinity : for iicitlier is there the infinite in essence, nor is 
there any science of infinites. But neither is it possible for motive 
natures to be in a circle. For the order of beings would be sub¬ 
verted, and the same thing would bt^both cause and effect; so 
that it is necessary there should be a certain principle of motion, and 
that motion should neither be to infinity, nor in a circle. This prin¬ 
ciple of motion, however, which, according to both the philoso¬ 
phers, is soul, Plato says is self-moved, but Aristotle immovable. 
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But thdt it is necessary this principle of motion should be de¬ 
monstrated to be self-moved, even from the dogmas of Aris¬ 
totle, you may learn from hence. In all beings nature does not 
proceed without a medium from a contrary to a contrary, as, 
for instance, from winter to summer ; but it is entirely requisite 
that a medium should precede, at one time spring, and at an¬ 
other time autumn ; and the like takes place in ail bodies and 
incorporeal essences. Here, likewise, as there is the alter-motive 
and the immovable nature, it is necessary there should be a 
medium which is the self-moved esseivce, being one and tlic 
'Same in number, and in subject. For that which Aristotle calls 
the self-moved nature, as, for instance, the animal, is not that 
which is now proposed for investigation. For the animal, ac¬ 
cording to him, being composed of the immovable and the 
alter-motive, he says that the whole is self moved. So that, as 
there is that which is entirely immovable, sucii, for instance, 
as the principle of all things, and as there is that which is alter- 
motive, such as bodies, there will be between them the self-moved 
nature, which will be nothing else than soul. For that which 
■ we see moved by it, this we say is aniiiuited, so that this is the 
very nature of soul, itself to move itself. There are, therefore, 
these three things according to Aristotle, viz. intellect, life, and 
being; and in the iirst place, that we may speak of being, as 
• there is something which is generated from another thing and 
which receives existence from another, there is also that which 
imparts existence to itself, such as the heaven and intellects, 
which he says always exist unbegotteu by any other cause. 
For, according to him they are neither generated by a cause, 
as neither are they generated in time, but they are always un- 
begotten, and the causes of existence to themselves. And 
again, in life there is that which receives life fro4U other things, 
for man generates man; and there are also things wbicii 
have life from themselves, such as again, the heaven and 
intellect. Fur they have not anradscititious, but a coiinascent 
life. Farther still, as there are things which receive from others 
the power of intellectual perception, and become through them 
intellective, as the intellect which is in capacity, according to 
Aristotle, there is also ihtcllect which is in energy, which pos¬ 
sesses from itself 'ntellectual perception, and intellectually per¬ 
ceives itself. * Hence from all this it follow'S, that as there is 


' And this intellect in energy is the medium between the intelligible, 
properly so called, which is superior to intellect, and the intellect which 
13 in capacity. 
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that which is moved by another thing, there is also necessarily 
that which is the cause to itself of being moved, and imparts 
self-motion to itself. For, otherwise, it would be absurd to pass 
entirely from the alter-motive to the immovable without assum¬ 
ing that which is self-moved as the medium, in the same 
manner as it is absurd to pass from that which is generated, and 
which only sometimes exists, to that which is super-essential 
non-being, wiliiout assuming being as the niedium> For it will 
be imnianifest what kind of non-being we assume, wiiether that 
which is inferior to a generated nature, or that which is superior 
to it, unless we assume the intermediate nature, wliicli is eternal 
being. Thus, likewise, in motion, it will be immaiiifest, what 
kind of the immovable w'e assume, , whether that which is subor¬ 
dinate, or that which is superior to the aller-motive nature, unless 
the self-moved is assumed as a medium. And the* like takes 
place in life, intellect, and other things. 

This self-motive motion, therefore, is demonstrated by the 
philosopher in the Laws, to be the first principle of all other 
motions,»and the cause of them according to all the significations 
of cause. For it is the effective, the paradigmatic, and the 
final cause of them, which are alone properly causes. For the 
formal cause is in the effect, and is the effect itself. And the 
material cause is much more remote from being properly cause; 
since it has the relation of things witiiout which others are not 
effected.' Hence, that the self-moved nature is the effective 
cause of other motions is evident, as Plato demonstrates in 
the Laws. “ For if all things, says he, sliould stand still, what 
would that be w'hich would be first moved i" Is it not evident 
that it must be the seif-moved nature ? For if that which accedes 
to the motive cause is moved, and all other beings are aiter- 
motive, ^ but that winch is self-motive possesses in itself a 
motive power, and does nut iiierel) approximate to it, but is 
united to it, on rather, has inotion for its essence, it is evident 
that this, being first moved, wTll move other things. Fur as, if 
the sun did nut set aiuJ rise, but was imnmvubie, we should 
be dubious what is the cause of so great a light, and if he were 
invisible to the*tlimg.s which he ilinmiyute'*, we should be still 
more dubious; lluis also, with respect to the soiib since being 
incorporeal it is the cause of all motions, it occasions us to doubt 
how this IS effected. As, thirefore, the sun who lilumiiiatcs all 


Because it is from which or in which, other things are effected- 
* This is on the supposition that all things stand still. 
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things^ much more makes himself luminous, thus, likewise, the 
soul, which moves all things by a much greater priority, moves 
itselh For every cause begins its energy from itself; and you 
will find that the motions of the soul are the paradigms of cor¬ 
poreal motions. 

Let us llien assume the corporeal motions ; but these are eight 
in number, being rather passive than elective; viz. gencraliutif 
corriiplion, increase^ diminution, lalion, circulation, rnixturCf 
and separation. In the soul, therefore, there is increase, when 
giving itself to more excellent natures it" multiplies its intellec¬ 
tions. Jhit there is then corruption in it; when departing from 
thence it becomes more imbecile, and more sluggish in its in¬ 
tellectual perceptions. Again, generation takes place in it when 
it ascends Jrom this terrene abode.' Jlut the corruption of it 
is its last lapse from the intclligibic. And mixture, indeed, in it, 
is collected intelligence, and at the same time the contemplation 
of forms. But separation in it may be said to be a more partial 
intelligence, and the contemplation of one form only. Again, 
lation in the soul is the motion of it according to a right line, and 
into the realms of generation. But circulation in it is its periodic 
revolution about forms, its evolution, and its restitution to the same 
condition. Circulation, therefore, may be more appropriately as¬ 
signed to divine .souls, but lation to ours. You may also perceive 
in divine souls both these motions. For the JJemiurgus, says 
Plato in the Tiinxiis, taking two right lines, bent them into 
a circle. Hence it is evident that the circular inflection and intel¬ 
ligence of souls is not without the right line. For it pertains 
to intellect alone to be purely moved in a circle. But the ninth 
motion, which is that of incorporeal natures about bodies, such 
as calefactions, or refiigerations, or animations, has a paradig¬ 
matic cause ill the soul, so far as the soul gives life to bodies. 

And thus we have sufliciently shown that there are motions of 
souls, which are the paradigms of corporeal motions. Jt re¬ 
mains, therefore, to demonstrate that the motions of the soul are 
the final causes of other motions. ^ F'or immortality is not pre- 


* For this is, as it were, a new birth of the soul. 

* The demonstration of this is wanting m the original. For in the 

original after j>i xai rcAoesf auras there immediately follows 

iniitn w»» 0 irraviaiof nravOa xai avvp vfo; to lavTau xS'to-ifJL$Y xat ttan, 

which evidently implies that something preceding is wanting. And it 
is obvious from the translation of what follows, that there is no demon¬ 
stration of the motions of the soul being the final causes of other mo- 
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tlicated of the soiil^ as a certain other tiling, but is co-esscntial- 
ised in the very essence of it, and uiiicalJy comprehends the 
whole deiiionstrutioii. Fur immortality is a certain life in the 
same manner as self-motion. Plato, therefore, afterwards ad¬ 
duces an evolved and expanded deinunstration, when he says, 
“yhr that which is always waved is immortal,*’ &c. omitting t6 
say that the soul is self-moved, as being common to the two 
syllogisms, and intending to introduce it ns the last of the four 
arguments, where alsci^ we may more accurately investigate it. 
Now, lion ever, prior to the discussion of the parts of the first 
arguments, let ns logically adapt the w'ords themselves of Plato 
to the propositions. 

All the propositions, therefore, of the syllogisms are three. 
The soul is self-moved: the self-moved is always iixived : that 
which is always moved is immortal. Hut as we have said, the 
first and smallest of all the propositions, which says the soul is 
self-moved, is ranked as the last. For the third and greatest of 
all of them is placed first, as being connective of the whole 
leasoning; and this is that in which Plato says, “ /’or that which 
is always moved is immortal.’* But the proposition posterior 
to this, which says, that which is seif-moved is always moved, is 
introduced through the contrary, the altcr-motive, together with 
demonstration. For Plato here says; But that which moves 
another thing, and is moved hy another** i. e. the alter-motive 
nature, “ in consequence of having a cessation of motion,** i. e. not 
being always moved, “/r«s also a cessation of life,** i. e. is not im¬ 
mortal. It^ therefore, that which is moved by another, in conse¬ 
quence of not being always moved, is not immortal, that which is 
self-moved, being always moved, is immortal. All the propo¬ 
sitions, however, are assumed essentially, and so far as each of 
them is that which it is. For from that which is moved by ano¬ 
ther, it is not only demonstrated that the self-moved is always 
moved, but also that the always-moved is self-moved ; so that 
they convert, as for instance, the self-moved is alw'ays moved, 
and the always-moved is self-moved. For if that which is 
moved by uiiutlier has a cessation of motion, i. e. if the alter- 
motive is not always-moved, it will be tivideiit that the always- 
moved is self-moved. F'or this is collected by the second hypo¬ 
thetic syllogism. For if the alter-motive is not always-moved, 


lions. It may, however, be summarily shown as follows, that the motion^ 
of the soul are the final causes of other motions The motions of the 
soul are, as has been demonstrated, the effective causes of other motions. 
Every thing desires good. Good is pruximately imparled. 
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it is evident that tlie always-moved is not alter-motive. But 
that which is not alter>niotive is self-motive. And from the 
■words, because it does not desert itself” it is collected, 
that every thing which is always-moved is self-moved. For if 
the alter-rnotive is likewise always-moved, it is in consequence 
of subsisting in conjunction with the motive cause. Much more,' 
therefore, will that w'hich is self-moved be always-moved, be¬ 
cause it is not only always present with itself, but is united to 
kself. T. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA, 


liiE Origin of the Drama has been assigned to various 
penods and various cafiises; but, as it would seem, without such 
definite precision of inference and such force of evidence, as 
are necessary to make it no longer a question. In tri^cing the 
drama to the mysteries, 1 should perhaps be w'rong to presume 
on any striking originality, but, 1 may venture to say that, al¬ 
though this mode of accounting for the origin of the stage may 
have been previously broached as a surmise, it has hitherto 
never assumed the mature form of a regular hypothesis. 

We have very few glimmerings of light to diiect our search 
for the origin of the drama in Greece. All that we collect with 
any certainty is, that it was introduced originally to the public 
under a very inartificial and inelegant form, and that a peram¬ 
bulating stage, ill no degree better than similar contrivances of 
our tumblers and mountebanks, was the humble cradle in which 
Melpomene and Thalia first made llieir appearance before the 
Grecian uorld. 

N evertheless there is reason for pronouncing, on a slight e.K- 
amination of their features, however disguised by so unworthy 
a garb, that the same superstition which fabricated the Pagan 
mythology was their parent, and that the Pagan Hierarchy 
was the Lucina who presided at their birth. It appears, indeed, 
that the abases of th»* original comedy, or rather farce (for in 
its original state it resembled more what we have since desig¬ 
nated by that name), were of a very undignified complexion. 
The gestures and actions of the bye-standers were mimicked with 
the grossest caricature, and their lives and characters laid open 
to the lash of sconi with the most unsparing scurrility. Now 
it is well known that the particular branch of Poetry called 
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Satire took its origin from this sarcastic licence, and that satire, 
both by name and character, is fairly traceable to Bacchanalian 
and Suturnalian riles. Here then is a strong presumptive proof 
of religious origin: but it is necessary to trace the connexion 
deeper. It was in the nature of the riles 1 have alluded to, 
particularly the Saturnaliitn, to prescribe a state of brotherhood 
or er|iiality among the initiated. The licence of language was 
perniiKerl as the proof and result of that equality; and the cus¬ 
tom has descended to the Carnivals of Italy. During the Eleu« 
siniaii Mysteries a performance still more curiously in point 
occurred; that of a scurrilous and obscene dialogue between 
two of the acting characters, Ceres and Bembo. Tlie proces¬ 
sion, also, in setting forth from Athens, was indulged in indis- 
crimate abuse of those whom it passed : and the same thing seems 
to have occurred in the Isiac processions, from which tlie £Ieu- 
siniaii were certainly derived. 

Here, then, in tliis scurrilous dialogue, and the accompanying 
choruses of the devotees, we have the elements of the original 
comedy.* 

With regard to the higher walk of the ancient drama, tragedj’, 
its very iiaiiic, (the song of the goat) clearly connects its origin 
with the same rites from whence the cognate appellation of sa¬ 
tire is derived. It principally occupied itself with the splendid 
liclions of the Pagan mythology, disdained the employment of 
lower beings than deities or deified heroes, and introduced cho¬ 
ruses commenting and moralising on the succeeding events of 
the action, with an austere grandeur vthich resembles the effect 
of Church music in the solemn pauses of (he service. Even 
the apparent unnecessary length to Ntliich they arc prolonged 
possesses something of a religious character; it seems to infer 
that morality of effect is more considered than the gratification 
of the sight or the taste. I'lie chorus, in short, constitutes the 
discourse, to which the ovents of the drama compose a kind 
of pictorial text. 

The actors, on thest occasions, scrupulously adhered to cer¬ 
tain prescribed fiigns of caste, by no means indispensable to dra¬ 
matic effect. Of these the sock and buskin are the most fa¬ 
miliar; but the masks most deserving of attention. The 
effect of these last, indeed, appears so ill calculated for the suc¬ 
cess of either comic or tragic performances, as to create no 
little wonder, how a refined people could be induced to tolerate 
so senseless a deformity. Certainly any attempt to ally such 
hideous excrescences which, besides disfiguring the face, and neu. 
tralising the physiognomy of passion, imparted a sepulchral 
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cadence to the voice, with modern comedy or tragedy, would in 
a great measure annul llie illusive magic of Shakspeare him¬ 
self. i\ll that could be said in favor of this custom was, that 
it was saiiclioncd by the antiquity of its origin. Aristotle con¬ 
fesses, that the period of its introduction was unknown. There 
is no alternative, then, but to conclude, that it was a custom 
originally prescribed by the religious rites of Paganism. To no 
less authority would the delicate taste of Cireecc have so zealously 
immolated its nice discriminatibu. • 

All these circumstances combined make out a strong pre¬ 
sumptive case in favor of the religious origin of the drama. 

J3tit, ill order to consolidate the proof, and to connect the 
drama by an unbroken chain with the Pagan mysteries, it will 
be necessary to inquire what those mystciies were, and to place 
them before the eye in as clear and concentrated a position as 
the authorities which refer to them will allow'. Jii order to epi¬ 
tomise the inquiry, and collect the scattered rays of desciiptioii 
into one focus, 1 shall begin by assuming, what few 1 believe, 
will now object to, that the mjstories of Clrcece were a'copy of 
the Egyptian, and that tlie rites of Osiris were the same as those 
of the same deity among the Magiaiis, characteiiscd as he was 
by a name which has been proved to be radically similar.' 

The most striking circumstance about these mysteries is, that 
in them were represented diiamas, pantomimf.s and masks, 
founded upon mythological stoiies. The chief fund for 
these representations in Egypt was the popular story of ().siris 
murdered by his brother I’yphon. According to i^lutarch the 
search of Isis was the subject of superb pageants and water 
spectacles ; and in truth the whole narration, concluding with the 
triumph of Horns, is by no means ill calculated for dramatic edect. 
A similar representation of the story of Ceres took place during 
the Eleusiniau ni}stories.^ It would appear also that on the 
same occasion four priests, dressed in a particular costume de¬ 
rived from Egypt, performed a kind of mask in the characters 
of Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo and Ccies ; an allegory which con¬ 
veyed instruction to the aspirant. Sometiines the creation of 
the world was representefl, the cause of death accounted for, 

* Mizrn, that is, Osiiis with in derivative, agrees nearly with Mithra. 

* And amung the Druids devoted to (Jeudven (tlic lady of corn), 
iJavies’ Mythology. Nor is it unlikely that the .siureil uiiiphitheatrc 
ol Stonehenge was occasionally the site of iticse dramas. Tiie Edda 
abounds with fictions well calculated for dramatic pageantry. Ereya, 
/weeping and searciimg for her husband, is the story of Venus and Lsis 
lu another dress. 
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the lapse of die soul described and its restoration portrayed. 
To this class of masks iiidubilabiy belongs the beautiful story 
of Cupid and Psyche, described by Apuieiiis during his account 
of initiation; and it is not a little singular, that it is an iiiexhaus> 
tible source of the most beautilul operas and masks to the 
present time. While these scenes were representing the mysr 
tagugue performed the part of the explanatory chorus ; but on 
some occasions, as in the search of Ceres, a chorus accompanied 
the action. Symlv>Is were presented to the aspirant, and a 
mysterious dialogue was inlruduccd, followed by an explanatory 
lecture. A splendid }>ugeant of Gods and Goddesses passed 
over the stage, and the king of the mysteries .sung a hymn sup¬ 
posed to be composed by Orpheus, describing their generation 
and performances. We are also told that he concluded by a 
palinody or recantation, denying tlieir existence, and proclaiming 
only one god. 

All these things were derived by the Greeks from the Egyp¬ 
tian priesthood. Among a body of men so crafty and so skilful, 
so vSrsed in natural magic, and so famous for jugglery and de¬ 
lusion, it is natural to suppose that their religious meiodrames 
were clothed with extraordinary pomp, and produced astonishing 
efl'ects ii|:)on tlie senses. Perhaps the heroic descents into hell, 
which have furnished poetry with its grandest machinery, are 
traceable to tiiesc exhibitions. 

With regard to those of Kleusis, which can be considered in 
no other light than as copies from the.se originals, there is sufH- 
(fient evidence, without going the length of Warburtoii, or as¬ 
suming that Virgil’s fith Hook is a detail of tlie initiatory drama, 
to establish the point that the performance was of the most stu¬ 
pendous and admirable description. 

In the lirst place, the TuEATUE(for so it is curiously called) 
of tliese dramatic pageants was capable of holding 80,()00 spec¬ 
tators. Aristides calls itjj“kind of Temple of the whole earth, 
and of all that man beiiolds, performed in the most dreadful or 
exhilarating muniieh In what oilier place have the records of 
fable sung.of ihiiigs more marvellous; or in what region upon 
earth have the objects presented t« the eye borne a more exact 
resemblance to the sounds which strike the ear ? >Vhat objects 
of sight have ihe numberless generations of men and w'omen 
beheld comparable to those exhibited in the ineffable mysteries f" 
PJethosays that *\f ngfitfui tiudshotking apparifioHs, in a variety 
of forms, were displayed to the my sta*; and that thunder and light¬ 
ning, and fire, and every thing portentous, was introduced/' 
“ Towards the end of the celebration," says btobaeusi “ the 
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M'liule scene is terribif*: ail is trembling, shuddering, heat, and 
astonishment. Many Inmible spectres are seen, and strange 
cries ami how lings iitteivd. Light succeeds darkness ; and again 
the blackest daikness the most glaring light; then open lawns 
appeal, llowcry meads and waving groves: dativesmid enoRUSJiS 
ai'c seen there, and various holy phaulnsie.s cnchuiu the sight* 
Melodious notes are heard from lar, nungliug with the loftier 
symphonies of sacred hymns.” 

Tlic.-'C i|U')tation.s, thus combined, afford an, idea of the scenery 
and mechanism attached to the mysteries of Eleusis. Nor were 
the dramas exhibited in the caves of the magi of a less mag¬ 
nificent character. A fertile source of the sublime and won¬ 
derful was supplied by the cosmogony of Zoroaster, and the con¬ 
tests of good and evil genii. Eut if we may trust to Porphyry, 
there was another feature about these oriental representations, 
the introduction of astronomy. Indeed, it appeals that some¬ 
thing like a celestial orrery, accompanied by sacred music and 
explanatory lectures, was exhibited by the maginns to their no¬ 
vices. Something of the same kind may be presumed to have 
composed the antupsis, or last stage of initiation of Eleusis ; for 
Apuleius says that after passing through daiknes.s, the W'leck 
of elements, and every species of horror, he arrived on the 
threshold of Proserpine’s temple, and beheld a midnight Sun 
shining with the splendor of noon day. 'J’he iiiforeiice is less 
doubtful with regard to the scenery exhibited in the cave of 
Trophonius : that was evidently of an astronomical chaiacter, 
and supposes the utmost perfection of scenic mechanism. Stars 
ascended and descended, happy islands were discovered afar, 
gulphs boiling with vapors, and cataracts, and rivers of lire. 

Judging, therefore, from all these circumstances, we may 
safely pronounce, that the Pagan mysteries, in various countries, 
actually contain the germ of every species of stage performance 
which has descended to the present/lay; masks, pantomime,' 
ballet, farce, and the legitimate drama. Thus the question seems 
naturally to end here : but there are a variety of little corroborat¬ 
ing circumstances, of a less generalising nature, wliicli. will place 
the result beyond all doubt. « 

We have seen ihatlVagcdy, in its original construction, differed 
ifi nothing from the choral hymns in honor of Bacchus or Pan, 
with an occasional monologue to break the uniformity; that 
tiie dramatis persons of gods and heroes are the same as those 
exhibited in the secret rites. 'J'he first actors w'ere therefore, in 
all probability, an order of priests, as they were at the revival of 
the Btagc. Comedy and Tragedy were distinguished by certain 
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emblems which partukc of a pontifical character. The first by 
the sock, which was a peculiar kind of low .shoe laced above the 
ancle; the last by the buskin, which was a species of quadran* 
gular boot profusely decorated, but very ungraceful, with a higli 
sole, and fastened beneath the knee. Now, it is curious, that the 
priests of Bgypt, during the course of particular rites, assumed 
a particular kind of shoe. Much indeed cannot be extracted from 
this meagre fact; but 1 am strongly inclined to suspect that the 
buskin, winch was» peculiar to hunters* as well as tragedians, 
is connected with the mysteries; for the priests on some occasions 
assumed tlic garb of hinUnmeu, and a mimic hunt was represent¬ 
ed. However this may be, another symbol appropriated by the 
ancient drama, the mask, proves beyond a doubt its origin from 
the sacred rites. 1 have before staled reasons fo|; believing their 
use tolerated only by superstitious prescription. The fact is 
that we have the strongest proof possible that masks were worn 
by the actors of the mysteries. We have extant reprrsentations 
of the masks worn by the Egyptians: we have the evidence of 
Terfiillian, that the priests of Mitliras wore masks after thd^ 
Egyptian fashion ; we have the authority of Eusebius for assum¬ 
ing that the four actors in the diama of the Cosmogony at 
Eleusis—Jupiter, Apollo, Ceres, Mercury, wore the symbols of 
the sam'e deities in Egyptian rites. In short we iiave extant the 
figures of those four actors, masked as they were in the rites of 
Serapis, on a variety of monuments. 'I'his inference, too, in a 
great degree explains the reason of the sepulchral look and se¬ 
pulchral tone, given purposely to the tragic mask. The cha¬ 
racters represented in the mysteries were most probably evoked 
before the initiate as ghosts inhabiting the lower world. They 
appeared perhaps before him and recited their history, as they 
didin the original Tragedies, and as they do to IJlysses in 
Homer’s book of Necromancy, which has equal title with Virgil’s 
account to be considered sis a description of the most ancient 
initiation : perhaps of Cyclopean institution. 

Another circumstance which tends to the same result, is that 


* It is curious that, during the mysteries attached to the African secret 
tribunal called Purrah, and evidently derived from Egypt, men with. 
masla officiate, apparitions are evoked, dramas performed, and hunts 
represented. Thus the extraordinary square hunting boots, worn by the 
Sierra Leonese chiefs, may be conncctca with the buskin. The temples 
of this curious association are like those of the Druids, composed of cir¬ 
cular rows of trees, lopped into the shape of columns, with a square altar 
in the midst. 
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a mysterious and sacred dance, called Knimelia, was introduced 
into the original tragedy, which was beyond a doubt derived 
from dances peculiar to religious rites, and which Plato ap¬ 
proves, as conducive to a love of virtue and an abhorrence of 
vice. On the same principle, serious ballets may be traced to 
the same source. 

^J'hat masks and pantomimes are traceable to the mysteries, 
may be inferred from their allegorical characteristics. Spencer 
and ilunvan show' in what manner the first ii^y be made to serve 
the purposes of morality and religion'. With regaid to the last 
Dr. Clarke has not only argued the point with his wonted inge- 
iniity, but has exhibited a very curious pictorial [)roof of it, 
taken from a sepulchral vase. (Travels through Greece, Scc.) 'J'hc 
Italian harlequinade is evidently, as he infeis, a uitlerent version 
of Cupid and Psyche, and similar allegorical stories represented 
in the mysteries. Columbine is the wandering soul, harlequin 
the pursuingilover, the pantaloon ' her tyrannical father, and the 
scurra or buifoon, us he thinks, Momiis, but as 1 imagine, Mer- 
ifeury, W'ho is freijuenlly introduced in that character. The' pic¬ 
ture he exhibits proves this, and farther, that such panloniimcs 
were e.xhibited in the I'.gyplian rites. I'or the characters are 
not Greek but Egyptian. Tlie male iigme on the left is dressed 
ill the well known Egyptian pantaloon, lie has on his head the 
symbol of Scrupis, who, like Adonis, was represented in search 
of the lost soul, and Mermes was his appropriate attendant. 
The symbol w'hicii the latter holds is evidently an Egyptian, not 
a Greek Cuduceiis. What is most curious about this analysis 
of modern pantomime, which shows to what serious things tri¬ 
lling customs may be traced, is, that the four elementary charac¬ 
ters which compose it arc precisely those of the four actors in the 
Egyptian and Grecian mysteries—Jupiter, Mercury, Cupid or 
the torch bearer, and Proserpine, or the wandering soul. 

Perhaps the circumstance W'hich ha^ contributed to perpetuate 
this popular fable under its present form is the masquerades of 
the Carnival. These arc evidently relics of the ancient Sutnrn- 
ulia, and aie only one of many proofs how far the coin t of Home 
originally gave way to the force of Pagan prejudice. 'I’he cha¬ 
racter of this amusement, the scurrilous jests allowed—the masks 
—the favorite characters usually adopted—the unbounded mirth, 
agreeing with the licence of Syria and Egypt on the regenera- 


' Goldoni has introduced the above characters into legitimate comedy 
with a very tiresome obedience tu national prejudice. 
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tion of their deities, are curious proofs of the duration of 
ancient habit/ 

But there can be adduced a stiil more curious proof of this 
principle, as well as the liypotlu >i.s 1 am contending for: that 
the modern drama reappeared after its cxtiiiciion, nut only with 
the same form, the same objects, the same description of actors 
as the ancient; but actually under the same primitive designation, 
that of mysteries. This fact is not only curious but strikingly 
corroborative of m^ positions : and this, whether we take for 
basis, that the human mind under the same circumstances uni¬ 
formly pursues tlie same march, or whether we infer, as there is 
great reason to believe, that the Church of Rome availed itself 
of one of the most powerful weapons of Pagan theology. 

Be this as it will, the modern French Drama, from which the 
English is derived, appeared in the reign of Cliarlcs the 5lh in 
all its original simplicity, consisting of choral hymns to the Vir¬ 
gin and the Saints, to which in time episodes were added, and 
finally scriptural characters introduced. The actors compos¬ 
ed a Friary, called Brothers of the Passion, from tlie subjects 
they performed j and their plays were named Chants Itoyaux, or 
mysteries. 

It is here w'orlhy of remark, though few', I believe, are igno¬ 
rant of the fact, that the noblest poem in our language, the Para¬ 
dise Lost, was originally composed as a dramatic mystery. In¬ 
deed it is very capable in its present state of being de¬ 
composed and restored to its original form. So restored, it 
would in fact exhibit all the features of the most ancient myste¬ 
rious drama, the Cosmogony, the lapse of man, the macliinei 
of good and evil spiiits, the scenery of an Elysian garden, of the 
starry universe, of heaven and hell, it is not certain that any 
thing like this object entered into Milton’s purview in writing it: 
though the mighty and beueticciit purposes to which the stage 
is capable of being applied, could not have escaped his great 
and piercing mind. And Tie may have wished to rc-apply it to 
its original purpose, as the gigantic lever of national religion and 
morality. 

1 cannot'go the length of Darwun, of wishing to see a repre¬ 
sentation of the mystic shews of Eleusis reproduced upon our 


* It has been supposed that Comedy took its origin from the happy 
denouement of Tragedy. There may be some foundation for this idea. 
It occurs to me that tragic scenes were performed during the ritual period 
of mourning for Bacchus, Osiris, Adonis, &c. and that Comedy had its 
source in the festivals, unbounded licence and joyful choruses conse¬ 
quent on their revival. 
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stage under the more ennobling features of our national religion. 
Bui 1 am inclined to think that a selection of sacred subjects might 
be performed during the periods of religious festivals^ as the 
oratorios are dining Lent, with public advantage as well as 
gratification. 1 would of course be understood to mean this 
under very punctilious restriction. The sacred Dramas of 
Hannah More, for instance, might perhaps on such occasions 
be advantageously performed. The subjects indeed, equally 
fitted for stage effect to be found in the same inestimable 
reservoir, are inexhaustible. The niagnidcence of oriental 
scenery is there united with all the wonderful of incident, all 
the sublime of supernatural agency, and all the beautiful.of 
morality. C. 




ANCIENT BllITISH LANGUAGE OF 

CORNWALL. 

LETTER X. 

Cornish Extracts. 

H AviNG in my former letters compared the Cornish with those 
languages, to which it bears the greatest atfinity, and endeavoured 
to trace its phraseology under its several disguises, you will now 
expect that 1 should give you some account of the writings that 
are still extant in it. IJnfortniialelv, its remains arc few, scattered, 
and ditheiilt to be procured ; and, as compositions, possessed of 
little literary merit. The Cornish manuscripts are characterised as 
the works of men, who wrote to please a rude and illiterate people. 
What remains is mostly in verse, and is an inferior kind of sacred 
poetry. l>ut it is foreign to our subject to enter into any exami* 
nation of the .sentiments, or to reprobate the absurdities which 
occur in those writers. Let us considel- them merely as the vehicles 
in which the language is iiow’presen cd ; and because they were com¬ 
posed while it was yet in common use, we may very properly suj[)- 
pose that they are pure, or in iHlicr words, that they represent it 
as it was then spitkcu. It is'therefore in this point of view that 
those manuscripts are vi Uiahle. It is indeed on the examination 
and study of these, that the only possibility of examining the Corn¬ 
ish language depends. 

I wish it had been so far in my power to inspect those venerable 
rclicsrso as to have given you such an account as would be mutu¬ 
ally satis&ctory. As it is, 1 can offer you but few original remarks, 
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mid mufit, in' a great measure, give you the substauee of wJiat baa 
been said by others. 

The most ancient Cornish manuscript is the Cottonian. It 
is- supposed to be of the elevendi century. It is a vocabulary, 
which was mistaken at tirst for Welsh ; but when examined by Mr. 
Lhuyd, the archaeologiaii, he pronounced it to be Cornish. He 
thus speaks of it in a letter to his friend Mr. Tonkin. ** 1 know not 
whether 1 mentioned that I had sent Mr. Moor a copy of an old 
Cornish glossary in the. Cotton library. It is a valuable curiosity; 
being probably seven or eight hundred years old. If you cannot 
procure it, you shall*iiave a copy of mine: alphabetically, or in 
the order of the Cotton MS. which is in continued lines, but 
with some regard to natural order.'' (Polwiiele's Hist, of Corn. vol. 
iii. p. 32.) Dr. Borlase has incorporated it in the vocabulary at 
the end of his Antiquities of Cornwall. 

There are two manuscript poems in Cornish, which have been 
preserved in the Bodleian library.' They were dramatic, and are 
such as might have been expected to be produced about the 
tifteenth century, among a people little acquainted with literature. 
The mysteries of religion were the subject of the modern drama 
in its Infancy, perhaps borrowed by the Cornish from their conti¬ 
nental neighbors. It was not their original invention, as the silence 
of those who have written on the subject would lead us to infer. The 
second of these manuscripts is of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, •and is said to have been expressly composed for the 
purpose of being represented in an ancient British amphitheatre at 
St. Just, near Penzance. The language was then declining, and 
the poet must have written ratlicr as it formerly was, than as it was 
then actually spoken. I cannot do better than give you Dr. Borlase’s 
account of those compositions in his own words. 

“ Another general custom was the play or interlude in the Corn¬ 
ish tongue. Of these plays the subjects were taken from Scripture, 
and the design suitably good, even that of instructing the com¬ 
mon people in the meaning and excellence of the Holy Scriptures; 
although the design, it must be owned, is executed in a coarse and 
rude manner. • 

" There are two manuscripts in the Bodleian library, which con¬ 
tain some interludes,^or, as the author calls them, Ordinalia: 
the first, in parchment, written in the fifteenth century, exhibits 
three Ordindlia; the first treats ofr the creation of the world, 
the second of the passion of our Lord Je.sus Christ, the third 
of the resurrection. The other manuscript is on paperj written 
by William Jordan, An. ifill. This has only one Ordinate, of 


* Bib. Bodl. b. xl. Art., given by James Button,. Esq., of Worcester- 
slrire. An. 1615. 
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the rreation of the world and the deluge. There is a third book 
written in Coinish on vellum, which Mr. Ed. Lhu^^d, late keeper of 
the 'Miisaeniii at Oxford, received from John Anstis, Esq., 
Garter King at Arms. It ireutii of the passion in metre, but 
not ill liraiiiatic dialogue, intitled Mount Calvary. 

The first Ordinate of the creation begins thus (God the Father 
speaking): Cornish. 4 

** Eu Tas a Nef yur Gylmyr, 

Formyer pub tra a vydh gwrys, 

O nan, ha tryoii, yii gwyr, ^ 

Eu Tas, han Mab, ban Spyrys; 

Ha hethyii me a tliesyr, 

Dre ou grath dalleth au Bys. 

Y lovaraf, Nef, ha Tyr 
Forniyys ortlic ou brys.” 

Englished. 

The Father of Heaven 1 the maker. 

Former of every thing that shall be made. 

One, and Three, truly. 

The Father, the Son, and the Spirit; 

Yes—this day it is my will 

Of my especial favor to begin the world. 

I have said it—Heaven and Earth, 

Be ye formed by my counsel. 

** This metre is not ill chosen or unmusical. 

** The scanning to be performed in the following manner: 

“ Eu Tilsa Nfef-yur Gj^l-wyr, 

Formjf-er phb-tra vyth-gwrys, &c. 

** It is the Trochaic Heptasyllable, otherwise called the Trochaic 
Dimeter Catalectic. It consists of three trochees and a semiped. 
Aristophanes was very fond of it at times. 

** In Latin, Horace adopts it. 

“Non Sbur nSque aur^um. 

“ In English, Shakspeare freqiieutly uses it; and Dryden for 
his tenderest numbers: 

“ Softly sweet in Lydian measure, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasure. 

“ The language suits the metre; as the subject i^ sublime, the 
composition is not unsuitable, as may be seen by the above and 
following ataiiza; ", 

*' Yn peswere gwreys perfyth 
^ Then bys ol golowys glan, 

Hoga hynwyn y a vyth 

All Houl, an Lor, h’ an Stcryan. 
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Me a set a Niigh an gueyth 
Yu creys au Ebron avail. 

All Lur }n nos, Houl yii gey lb 
May rollons y golow Sjilan. 

In the fourth (day) I shall make perfect 
For the world all the resplendent lights, 
And 1 will that they be called 
The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars. 

Then Aviil 1 place them on high 
In the mid st of the tinnanicnt above. 

That the Moon by night, the Sun by day. 
May yield llicir glowing splendor. 


’riie staoijji consists of eight verses with alternate rhymes; 
siomctinies tins is changed fora slan/a of six, of which the first and 
■ircond are of one rliyine, the fourth and fifth of another, and the 
third and sixth line of a third rhyme ; hut the bej^asyllable metre 
continues throughout, with few deviations, in thl^ piece and all the 
others. 

“ The poetry is llie least exceptionable part of these interludes ; 
a pCT,*on called the Ordinary was the chief manager; every thing 
was done as he prescrilxMl, and spoken as he prompted. The 
persons in the drama are numerous; in this no less than fifty-six iu 
number; iu the sei’oud, sixty-twcj ; in the third, sixty; princes, 
patriarchs, saints, angels (good and bad), and even the persons of 
the ever-lliesscd Trinity are introduced. Unity of time, action, and 
place, is not at all attended to; this first-mentioned play runs 
through a space of time from the creation to king Solomon's 
building the temple, and incongruously ordaining a bishop to keep 
it. It takes in aUo the fuhuloiis legend of the martyrdom of 
Maximilla; iu which part the actors are a bishop, a crosier-bearer, 
a messenger, four tormentors, the martyr, Gcbal and Amalek. The 
bisintp gives to the tormentors, for putting the martyr to death, 
jBeliethlati, Bosaneth, and all Cheiiary. King Solomon speaks the 
epilogue; the audience, with a strict charge to appear early on 
the morrow in order to see the Passion acted, is dismi:).%ed in these 
words: * 


“ Cornish. 

Abarth an Tas, 
Me nsl roles a' ras, 
Pehourgh wliare. 
Hag ens pub drc. 


Englished. 

In the name of the Father, 

Ye minstrels holy, 

} Tune your pipes, 

I And let every one go to his home. 


** This may serve to give a general notion of these interludes, 
which were all translated into English by the late Mr. John 
jKeigwyn of Mousehole, at the desire of the late Kight Reverend 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney, btironet, bishop of Winchester, iu a 

VOJL XXI. U Ll, HO.XLU. Q 
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literal manner, for the better understamling the laogimir^s 1honj[:fi 
to the diyadvantage of the poet, and his language loo, I'lie be.st 
composition now extant in the Cornish tongue, is that l idied Mount 
Calvarv, which is not dramatic, but uarratne, ami inofo solemn j 
the incidents (with few exceptions) are alt taken from the gospel 
history of the Passion, and the circumstances of distress and sutler- 
ing vciy adVeting. It was tirst turned into metre, as I imagine, by 
the before-mentioned Mr. Keigwyn, at the instance of Mr.-Sca\^en 
of IMolineli above-mentioned; but Mr. Seawen, disliking‘“that 
translation, has placed a literal one* in the Lyttelton copy. But to 
return to the interludes: 'J’he jilaces where they wore acted \vere 
the Rounds, a kind of amphitheatre, with benches cither of stone 
or turf.’' (Natural History of Cornwall, p. '2f)!i.) 

Tl'hus far cojicerning the Interludes; but in another place Dr. 
Borlasc also tells us: “ There are also several proverbs still re¬ 
maining in tlv ancient Cornish, all savoring of truth, some of 
pointed wit, som" of deep wisdom. 

“ Neb na gnre g gwagn, coil resloua. 

“ He that heeds not gain, must expect loss. 

“ Neb na gave y gy, an gwra dem tder. 

** lie that regards not his dog, will make him a choak sheep, 

“ duel yn guetha vel gooj'en. 

“ It is better to keep than to bog. 

(turn da, rag ta ‘honan ie yn gwra. 

** Do good, for thyself thou dost it. 

Many proverbs relate to caution in speaking, as Tan TavaSt 
He silent, tongue. 

“ Com nebas, cows da, ha da veth cowsas aria. 

“ Speak little, speak well, and well will be spoken 
again. 

Of talking of slate aflair.s, there are some remarkable 
cautions. 

“ Cows nehas, cows da, nebas an yevernyw an gwcUa. 

“ Speak little, speak well, little of public matters is best. 

“ 7’he danger of talking against the govoriinient is excellently 
reprr.sented in the fallowing proverb. 

Nyu* ges gun Jub tagas, na kei 'heb scovern. 

There is no down without eye, jmr hedge without ears.” 

(Nat. Hist, of Cornwall, p. 319.) 


* This i> another insi.iuco of the digamtna ges for cj, is, Sec. 
Tims dgMa, Dro hi ; po negts ucs dro pcih es. Bring cheese; if there is 
not fhee^'biing what there is. Neges for and ues for kcz, occur in 
the saul^ne. , . ' \ Jv, 
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I add the roHowing rh^'inc.s, which aresciectecl from some that Mr. 
Tonkin, a Cornish man and unttijuariau, procured from Mr. Lhuyd.* 


• The followii'g extract from the PreftOe to hi.9 Cornish Grammar 
and Vocabulary, gives an account of the Cotton Maunscript Mr. 
Lhuyd^s ob;Ci vat ions are ii terestirtg, as they throw much light on the 
substitution of letters, or, as 1 have before expressed it by a general 
timugh perhaps improper name, the Digamma. 

5' Mr. Anstis found a British Vocabulary, hand-written many ages since, 
in the Cotton Library m London, and, as he did always, so according to 
his good-wili on the like occasion before and alter, he wrote to rnc about 
it. ^hen X had looked over the book, I perceived very well tiiat it was 
not a Welsh Vocabul.iry, acturding to the Latin nam£ (written at the 
latter end) Vocabularium Wallicum; hut a Cornish vocabulary, as the 
thing (according to my thought) must appear to every British reader, 
that shall consider the translations of these Laun words, viz. 
Angelus, Ail; Stella, Steren; Membnim, Ezel; Siiumilium, Jbranx; 
ColTum, Conna; Palatum, Mentiiin, Elgin; 'Vthvd,, Eletker f 

Vitricus,w4//ro; Ilegina, livisunet; Vulgus, Vohclbiogo; Pucr, Eloh; Senex, 
Cothi Mercator, Goicour; Prora, Flurtvgi ITmbra, StW; Milvus, Sernr?; 
Bulb, Croinuc: liana, Guihcfiin; Passer, Goloari; Pullus, Ydfinanc: 
Scomtffer, Brcthyli Lucius, Denslioe dovr ; Vnlpes, tjouvern; Ursus, Gfi; 
Scruf.i, Guis; Echinus, So/b; and many other wprds, which are not 
known among us Welshmen. I know full well that.! could produce one, 
and rhat with more true likeness, ibiui can the vocabulary of the 
British’Armoric, or British of the country of. LezOti in France, although 
they are ‘not used now in the county of Cornwall, But this wrong 
thinking is put away, without much trouble, when we discover that the 
author of tins vocabulary, when be was in want ot British words, did write, 
down old Jinglish words for the same, by giving them sometime^ a 
Cornish tennihaiion; and did not bring any of the word*} from tlic 
iTcncli, as lie would without doubt, if he had been an Arnionc Briton, 
Now these, and the like, aro the words thereoli taken out of the old , 
English; Comes, Yuri; Lector, Uedbr; llAims, llye; h'nld, Hntfei • 
Saltalor, happier; Sartor, Senyod; Contentious,Stniior; Spinthcr, Brooch; 
Fibula, Sfrc/zig; Raptor, JMGor; Noclua,/Jtt/e; Ilalcr, Pra- 

him, Ihdin; Lagena, Kanna; Trula, Trud. Now, as it could nut be any 
Aruiuric Briton that wrote ihia vocabulary, so neither-could it be written 
by any Welshman. For had he been a Welshman, he would with« 
out Airtber consideration hat’e written, Darlkmnodk, Breyr^ Uof^ 
Telyu (or Kutkjf Neidiur, Cttniadydk, Kynhennys, Oua^g, Amettr, 
Yspeiliurt Pylhyan, Peanogf Guerlodli, YsttUt ('or Kynrtog Piser, or 
Kostrelh) nnd^Brethyth. In like manner, if it had been done by an 
Armoric Briibn, lie'would never have* named the things called ii 
Latin Querensy Rkamnut, Mehs, Lepa$t Plysdut; Glastaueh, Eiiinneii, 
Broz, Scoiiarnug, Alin; hut instead thereof, Gnuzen ijtrorOf Imh, 

Gat, and Gavur bian. Doctor Davifest (nccording to my thwughi) 
has named this Cornish Vocabulary Cotton Library, Libct Jbftnda- 
vensis; foi tlierc are many worifs in 1^8; Welsh Vuc-iixihiry,..marked 
Lib. Land., wInch Cn^irr |awiiis^«^ other But yet as he haal.t»eyQ, 
tiio book, which is ' ^ .thh Cotton l wonder thathe would' 

nut draw all the vrol^ bt$ own book. Nevertheless the 
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- ilye. oare gwile padn dab gen tye glaii; 
Ha et eye ollaz, hye dalvcath gowas tane. 


truth is, I know very well, that the words therein marked Lib. Land, are 
not written in the book called Liber Latidavensis; for 1 have looked 
over that before written book, in the library of that most learned and 
most knowing gentleman, the I^ord of Lanner, in the country of Guenez, 
}. e. North Wales, and likewise a fair transcript in the library of Jesus 
College,in Oxford. There is some hope in me, that the reader will forgive 
me, that I do nut always write after the language of otir time, nor yet 
keep to the writing retained in this Cornish Vocabulary. By ]>cru«iing 
the aforesaid written books, 1 have discovered, that there have happened 
four noted changes or variations, and remember very niudi, m the 
tlornish tongue, within this age,or these lust hundred years: and the 
same being before very little printed in the Latin and Celtic Vucatiulary, 
I was very desirous to give them in the CorniMi Enghsii Vocabulary by 
hand here to jo*.\ The first change is, to put the letter b before the letter 
9rr, and to speak aN'd write Tyhiif Tubmt Kabm, Oyhman, K7ofwian, and 
Kylobman, ficc., in till} place ot Tym^ Tam, Kam, Gymman, and Kytomman. 
The second is to put the letter;/ before the letter n; and to «>peak thus in 
the place of Pen, Pan, Pten, Gui/n, Gnan, Bron, Brynun ; Pedn, Padn, 
Predn, Cuydn, Guodn, Broditi iiydnan. Neither did 1 see fil to •give a 
place to these changes in this vocabulary; tor neither will they here¬ 
after retain these changes; and likewise their largtiagc is thence mure 
hard and rugged than it was before: and for liuithiany itiTie<i you must 
turn the m and n to i and d, by saying tubbi, obba, hojda, heddo^-> where 
you said before, tubmi, ohma, kodna, and hedna. And this second novelty 
xiath cast ofi‘these words so far from the former words, itmmi, omm, henna 
and kannOf that not any can at all, neither ^rmoriV lirilon, nor yet lYclsh- 
mon, find out their fouudation, by seeing from what place they aic come. 
The third change is, to put the letter </before s, (the which » is almost 
always pronounced as j,) and to speak the « as eh, for 1 have found out in 
one of the aforesaid written books, whicli is a book setting forth mirarlcs 
out of the Ifoly Scripture, written, mote or less, one hundred and filty 

J ears since, where are these words,just as now you speak them, Kridzhi, 
*idzhi, Bohodzoch, Pedzhar, Bledzhar, Jmgadzho, &c. in.steud ot these, 
Cnty, Pety, Behosoc, Petwar, Lagaz. I know veiy well that you do not 
write these words as 1 write them with dzh, but only with the siugieg,or 
with an t consonant; but this falU in with the manner of the Rngiish 
writing: and since the speaking is from theme, the writing must be put 
and likewise changed from z (or s), as was the s before, from d to t. Tho 
fourth change is turned very much like the third: and that is, to put $h 
after /, or (according to the Armoric writing) of late the letter / fur eh; 
aud so to change the words 'Ty (or Tey) to Tshey'',. Ti to Thi (or Chee), 
J^sgetta to Pyigelsha, and more the like. From whence the other 
speakings ill which you g'* off very far from us Welshmen, viz. in speak¬ 
ing, a for «; e for o and y; i for e; o for « ; and v consonant for/*; and 
likewise hfot x; th, s or h for /, is easy enough; and in part for that tew 
ot them are ‘•o old, (if any of them arc very old.) as our language, and 
the language of the pn pie of Icrou. And anotner is, in naming of late 
^hf'lei^r t fur z ; wliicti te not so hugely old, yet may be old enough for 
the taking, afid keeping tt liereafw. Btit> now the reader will ask 
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Xa allc (}ct>7 kiiinis war an sawe; 

Na nioa/ iiiotu luutle an driae dro dan keaw; 

Uag licdda vedii boz cowKf' dro dan pow: 

Cneli >pylia penia nebas glow; 

He iiediia \cdn gus (ubm a shdler e a rag. 

Ha why id e^ab for gwella, mor sees de brage. 

Ka datf divn gwiie treven war an treath; 

Buz, liior tufiinow direvall war bidn an pow yainOn 
Why ddl veya gowas an brossa mine, 
lU ryiie) vcdb dina bidn mor, ha gwenz. 

Na gcz drog vylh grez, lebbeii, na kenz/' 

Thus in Eiiglibh. 

** She knoas to make cloth good with her wool; 

And she must hearth it, she ought to have lire. 

Nor ought men to buy fuel by the seamcf ^ 

Nor go to gathei brambles about the hedg^^ 

For that will be spoken about the country; 

Better she had bought some coal; 
yVnd that will warm you behind and before. > 

And you may drink best beer, if you have malt. 

Nor ought men to make houses on the sand; 

But, if you will build up against the couofiy' cold# 

You must have tiie biggest stonesj^ 


me, without doubt, why I have in this writing preserved the aforesa^ 
alterations myseli, since I knew the deheiendes myseif: my answer is, 
thdt It was my very great desire, that they might he taken aright; and 
that every one migiit know to speak Cornish (or understand further) 
according to this letter. But my hope is, thatyou will not in such a 
manner suffer any other defects lu your future Cornish printings, as you 
have liithcrto done m tiie fore-written alterations. Neither can any one 
make many novelucs in any tonjme soever at one time. )t is an early 
woik, diid thcrcfoie too short a Uceoce to Uke any one thin^^ beibm 
that It be born and bred in the country, to oiler it. When any one is 
willing to know the more late^Cormsh alterations, tbs^lie may the better 
find them out, let him compare the Cornish words with the like Welsh 
words of the country of Cumlt (or, which is much nearer,) and 1;he Armorio 
words; and when you see the agreement and concord about the conso¬ 
nant Ictieis of the^c two tongues, then you may see whether the Cornish 
hatii kept to those consonants, or not;* if not, you may, without any 
doubt, know tlut the Cordish words are changed. For examjple; when 
you SLC that we turn the English wontsy to l^hf to pto^pfo tpktfkf 
4,01,in the language of Gnei;ieki^aerrkm, vvare, nvmnyfmefft, ausr, 
xuaa ; an<l in the Armoric, xoatm* xoftrif tmbamtt tuepo, xe«Sf jmr s 
but in the Cornish, Aiud/iin, gueref huUnmatt hu«ro, hut, hor; we know 
then \ery easily thatltne Cpipiehis chaogetL For the like passages arc 
never thus turned hjlttbe^paopje of the Welsh Ouenez.; bPu the people 
of Lezou have learned irom them.’* 
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And they will labt against sea, and wind. 

There ib no hurt at all done, no\\, nor before.” 

Quoted by Polwhele, Vol.iii. ]>. Ji. 

There is a quaintness in the three following lines: 

** An lavar koth yn lavar gwir, 

Na boz nevra doz vaz an Invaz se hir; 

Bez den hob davaz o gullaz i dir." 

The same, p, 32. 

Ill English. 

" The old saying is a true .sa>ing, 

A tongue too long never did good: 

But he that had no tongue, lost his land.’* 

I transcribe the two tirsi stanzas of a Cornish Idyll, with a 
poetical translation by Mr. Polwhelc. I <lare not quote more on 
account of its\licentiousness ; if there should be any one w hose 
curiosity would i^ad him to read the whole, he may tind it at full 
length in his llistoi^ of Cornwall, Vol. iii. p. 32. 

“ Peica era why raoaz moz, fellow, teag, 

Gtn agaz bedgeth gwin, ha agaz blew mellyn? o 

Ml a moaz tha ’n veiiton, sarra wheag, 

Rag delkiow sevi gwra niuzi tcag. 

** Pea VC moaz gen a why, moz, fettow, teag, 

Gen agaz bedgeth gwin, ha agaz blew mollyti f 
Creuh inena why, sarra wheag. 

Rag delkiow sevi gwra muzi teag.'* 

In English. 

** Pray whither so trippingly, pretty fair maid, 

With your face rosy white, and your soft yellow hair/ 

Sweet Sir, to the well in the sumnier>wood shade, 

For strawberry-'leaves make the young maiden lair. 

«* Shall I go with you, pretty fair maid, to the w'ood, 

With your face rosy white, and your soft yellow hair t 
Sweet Sir, if you please;—it will do my heart good 
For strawberry-leaves make the young maiden fair.'' 

Sermons were preached in Cornish till lb78 by a Mr. Robinson 
at Laiidewidiiek, near the Lizard; and it is therefore surprising 
that we have not in it any coupositious in prose. This is to be la¬ 
mented ; for though the writings of such men as Robiii!ion and 
Jackman, was Cromwell's chaplain at Pendennis, might have 
little iutrilfsic merit, yet they would now throw much light on the 
nature ut ihis depaited language. None of these have been 
priuie^ because they had iiothiug iu the matter to recommend 
tiicipt^and because they were in a despised and unintelligible 
fliiti^* But it is not impossible that some of these might be still 
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fxlant ID ir nustnpt; aiitl li luioafter, on fintlur research, only 
a feu (uuhl be luo^eiKi, if uouhl be a matenai acquiitition iit a 
pItilolouKal ponif ol \ieu. 

U the loinisli (\cr had ih batds, iikc the other British longue*., 
then li>> )i)\e bccMi lu&t, and their nane^ aic unknown. I do not 
houcMi 3U()|>usc liiat thcie were I'ver many hards in Comuall; 
because liotn its situation and ib iniiie<}, it acquired so much of the 
Uofuaii riistoins, and uas so much earlier subjected by the other 
tnvadi r'' of Biitaiii. \s the language was itself looked upon aa 
tilde and harbaroiis, aut only baids, but scaicely any writers, would 
choose to inaLe it the cehicle of their compositions. 

I'lic LokU piayer in Welsh, Coinish, and Atmoric, is as 
follows: 

IVilsh. -Ein Tad yr hwn wyt yn ynefoedd; Saiicteiddier dy 
enw, De\cd dy deyrinas; Byd dy ewyllys ar yddaiar megis y 
tnae yn y nefoedd: Dyn i ni heddyw eiii bara^ennyddiol; A 
madden i m ein dylcdion; fcl y inaddewn jaf i' ii dyledwyr; 
Ac liar aruaiii my brose digaeth; eithr gwared in rbag drvl^*. 
Amen. 

Cornish ,—An Taz ny es yn nef; Beihens thy hannov ughelles i 
Gwieiiz doa thy gidaslier; Betheus thy voth gwreia in oar, kepare 
hag yn nef; Ro thyii ny hitiiow agan peb dytJi bara} Gava tbyfii 
ny agan cam, kepare ha gava ny neb es cam ma erbyii ny; Nyn 
koinbreh ny en anlcl, uiez gw gwryth ny the worth drok. 
Amen. 

Armoric ,—Hon Tat, petung so en ccun; Or ’h hano aaoctifiet s 
De vet de omp lloanteles;; Ha volonte bezel gret voar an douar 
eucl en eouii; Roil dezorap hinuw hor bara bemdezier; Ha 
doiimt deromp hou ofiancon evelma pardon nomp d' ae re odens 
hon oflancel; Ha n* hon digacit quel c' tentation, faoguen bon 
delivril a drone. Amen. 

Camden veiy gravely tells m in his Remains, (p. 30.) ** That 
the 4riiiorican Britons, marrying strange women in Armorica, did 
cut out their tongues, lest the;Li children should corrupt the Ian* 
guage with their mothers’ tongues.” This is at once impi;obable 
and ludicrous; but here the Gallic corruptions in tite Artnorican 
Loids Prayer at once disprove such a monstrous story. This is 
another of those instances, where philology comes in to the assist¬ 
ance of history. The fact seems to be, that tiie Britons married 
Armorican women, and that, as mi^t have been expected, their 
language lost something of its purity ny this connexion. 

The Scriptures are not extant in Cornish; if th< y had, there can 
be no doubt that the language would have been preset ved. But such 
was their dbhke or their indifference, that the belter sort of the Cor^ 
iiish petitioned at the Ueforiiiation, that the Scriptures might not be 
enforced tipoB tbejn in tteif mother ^ngue, A requeati which so 
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well agreed with the political views of g<»vermwent for tlio nnio» 
and consolidation of empire, was icadil)^ granted. 

Mr. Scawcn, Mr. Keigwyn, and Mr. Toiikjn, were Cornell gen¬ 
tlemen, and friends of Mr. Lhuyd, the celebrated aichivologian, 
and who either had Cornish manuscripts, or wiolc in illusttatiun 
of it. Dr. Pryce, of Redruth, published in 1790 his Coinu- 
Britisli Antiquities, or an Essay to pieserve the Cornish laiigu.ige. 
These are the Cornish authorities to which 1 have had occa^lOIl to 
refer ; but some of them have brought so little geucrai liteuture 
into the discussion, tiiat where 1 have not had to notice thoir iiiac> 
curacies, I have yet received little assistance from their iahoT". Mi. 
Whitaker, the Jiistorian of Manchester, and rector of Kuan Laii>- 
faorne, m Cornwall, is well known. 

From the above summary view, you may judge of the povcity 
of Cornish compositions; but you may perceive also, that what 
has been advah^ed by most writers on it, that it is a pleasant and 
harmonious lan^ge, is not destitute of foundation ; and that it 
was circumstances, which doomed it to decline, and be extin¬ 
guished ; and not because it was unworthy or unsusceptible of 
cultivation* />. 

TRANSLATION AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
AN ODE OF HORACE. 


HoRATt Cabm. Lib.iii. Ode xxviii. 
Festo quid potihs die 

Neptuni faciam ? Prome reconditum^ 
Lyde strenua, CaRCubuni, 

Munitaeque adliibe vim sapientiie. 

Inclinare meridiem 

Sends; ac, vehiti stetj volucris dies, 
Parcis deripere horreo 

Cessaiitem Biboli Consulis aniphoram t 
Nos caotabimus itivicem 

Neptuiumi, virides Neieidurn comas. 
Tu curv4 recines lyr& 

Latoiiai <, et celeris spicuia Cynthiw. 

^'’^'Suinnio carmine, qua* Cnidon, 

Fulgentesque tenet Cycladas, et Paphon, 
Juuctia visit oloribus, 

Dicetur; merit! Nox quoque afleoi!. 
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What better tribute can I pay 
To Meptuiie’s conseciated day ? 

Alcit, my Lyde, diaw the wine, 

With old Caecubitin deck hiit shrine# 
lliat prudish coyness now dispel, 

So long affected, and so well. 

See from its noon declines the day. 

And, fleeting, mocks our slow delay. 

Still does the dormant jar conceal 
The vintage inarkM with Bib'lus’ seal ? 
Mine be the task, with changeful la^s, 
To strike the shell in Neptune's praise: 
And chant, in lighter strain, the fair / 
Ncrei’d Nymphs with sea*green hair.^^ 
Be thine JLatona's cares to sing. 

And tune to Cynthia's darts the string. 

> At last be sung, who Ceaii isles, 

And Cnidos brightens with her smiles; 
Wafted by pinions of the doVe, 

Who visits Paphos, seat of love. 

. Night too shall be remember'd, Nights 
With festal, or with mystic rite. 


Notes eritkat and explanaiorj/. 

Fest0. The poet proposes to make an offering to Neptune 
on Ins festal day, vrhich is to consist in spending it with the 
utmost hilarity, free ftoin all business and care, in the company 
oi lus mistress. 

Vuciam, When the veth faeen occurs in an unconnected 
\va}. It gcneially meatis/ucere (sacrum), None of the conimeii- 
lators or former translators haye adverted to this discrimina¬ 
tion, on winch the beauty and propriety of the ode ip a great 
iiieasuie depends. Thus Virgil, &i. iii« vs. 77. 


Cum *‘faciam ” vitutd profrugibm, ipse •oenifa. 

And G. i. vs. 33D’. dperari (sacfuin)i .ijlfter fW saipo manner; 
Sacra fe/er Ceren,'latis operaius ” in herbk. 


In both places sacrum.^'must be understood. 

A friend has suggested that is used by the Greeks in 
the same w^ with Upo¥, either expressed'or understood. Thus 
Homer, 11. i. vs* 44S. i s'* 
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4>ot^(U &’ Upr,v €»£«T0/A/3>)V 
^Pe^ctt uTfiP Actvdtav o^p* lA«<r(rcC^e5' uvattru, 

Plia*l)oque sacraiii lit'«’aloinbeii 

* Saciificarem’pro Danuis, ut platumus Drum.” Claikr.* 

The poet niake^ the offering, and assigns to his mistress the 
province of pouring out the libation, .since the festal lites \>cie 
to be celebrated in her apaitnienls. After these v^cic duly 
performed, the parties themselves proceeded to apply to their 
own use the remaiiiiiig poitioii of the .sao.ilice. 'I'he passage 
having been consulted to establish by the autiioiity of lioiace 
this signification for another purpose; and a disappoinlinent 
having taken place from its u6t being thus noticed b} the 
commentators, has led to the present translation. 

Cercubum. 'flie Caecubian wine was paiticulaily reset ved 
for libations\nd festal entertainments. Thus Caiin. lib. v, 
ode ix. Quandt repdsturn—Cacubum ad festos dies — hdits-^ 
hibam. 

Adhibe tirn sapiential. This is usually uinlei stood to ygnity, 
** to give new force to guarded wisdom.” l*ut the scope ol the 
reasoning requires, tliat by the instrumentality of old inrilow 
wine, some degree of violence ” should be given to accus¬ 
tomed piudcnce. And the poet, as a casuist, woidd scaicely 
remind his mistress to foitify what, as a lover, he was cudea- 
vouiing to undermine. Nearly the same phrase is used by 
Cicero: Fhii vita afferrCi to offer violence to life; and 
variously in his works. 

Hoi ace himself has the same seiituucnt in his Ode Ad Am- 
phoram, in which there are many similar places to this under 
consideration, and they mutually serve to illustrate each othei. 
11c says of his jar of vt'ine, and the similarity is noticed by 
Cruquius, Tu lene tormentum (a gentle assault) ingenio admo- 
ves—pierumqm dura: and in another part, Narratur et piisci 
Catonis—Sape mero caiuisse virtui. The palonisj and 
sapieufia L^da, were both expected to relax from their usual 
severity by tlie influence, and moderate indulgence of wine. 
Many otlier parallel place^ are traced, and*pointed Out in these 
notes. 


* sttUm is used in the same sense by Xenophon; and in Virgil, jEn. viii, 
1H8. we find—sspvis, huspes Trojane, pencils 
Servati tacimus; 

spokep by Evaoder, when he relates the cause of the annual sacrifice 
crlt^atedin the city of Paliantcum* £n« ' 
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Patra dtnpete. In nujst <(iiiions ihp pott puts tins in 
ir)Mn of .t »|u« ^lion, SOUK inipituine to ptt paio tho 

lib'tio)i, iitxl piuKtd to tilt iestitiiies ot tlie dii>, tuin t .til the 
wiin * f tin Konuus, tUslmtd foi stoie, loiiiifti into a 
tlctULdon, taiitti defnttuniy bt mg boiitil dtmii \tiiii <>pites to 
tilt totisistt'Utc (d lioiie> oi jtliv tins iiHpissaud juue to be 
inadt potibic was liquci ui bv ^^)tlI; and llu old \miip lhll8 
inaiiautd btcanic i\hal Norate ttnii^ langnidunn onm We 
ma} siippost tiic lorn] ol the tibiuoii to be soinewliit attei tins 
mninei, like tlmst ittoided by Catt/; Te, Ntptuiie, hoc 
iibamiiib vim Ca.cubi piecoi^ uti sies vuiens prupituis imhi, 
fann(]a.(pie men, tl omnibus sub dfimitiho nO'^tio tonjiuonu)* 
tibns ” 

J)<f/peir honeo(es'>fifitem amphofam. 'i’he noids Iieie used 
are analogous, yet vatied ni the cvpiession, ta'iliosc at the 
beginning of the Ode; dettpete coixspunding 's*uhp;o//ir; and 
leaatdifH amphoium with ('ceiidnim retoitmlum. When (be 
fnnphmn teavt/zis had tetiniimti long enough in a state of rest 
Un hoheo), It became the pin iesta movert dtgna bodo die of 
the fonnet Ode (et horieo). 'J liese expiessions therefore of 
rest and lemoval art* assignable to the stored mellow wmei 
which tiom age had become of an excellent quality. 

Bibnir Comidis, Hoiace was bohi in the Consulate of 
Manlius, A. (J. C OSB. Bibulus was Consul ()94; consequently^ 
the wine had been hoarded from the tune that Horace was six 
yeais old. 

ISeptunum. After all due preparations the poet proposes to 
consummate then joint ofTerings by song and festivity. On his 
pait to sing alternately of Neptune, to whom the day was dedi* 
<aUd, and his attendant NereldS; who weie accounted Nymphs 
beautiful in their persons, and accomplished in their manners, 
yet at the same tune gay and easy iii their conduct of life; 
Pamtpeia (a^ observed by ^rvius]) being the only one of the 
thousand designated by the appellation oi Virgo. 

Lalonam e( spicula Cynthice. The office of singing alter¬ 
nately Qnvicrm being understood) of Latona and Cynthia is 
assigned to t^yde; of hatonUf becdtiise she presided over the 
cares of partuiition; of Cynthia, because, to make bis conquest 
appear more difficult, she would probably celebrate the chastity 
of that goddess, who was more attached to the pursuits of the 
chacc than of tliose of love, Cynthia was also invoked thiec 
times by women m child-birth, as Diva trt/ormis, once under 
each name of Luna, Diana^ und Hecate, 

Summo carmine. Last of all; he says; shall be celebrated 
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Deity who shall be nameless, but one who presides over 
CnidoSi the Cifilades and Paphos: and who, if she is in good 
humor (si tala rtdfiiV), makes these plates bright by hei piesence j 
(J'ulgentes having tins signification.) 

Nauid. The lucma were piopeily memorials of conquerors 
geneiallyrecoidcd at their funerals, and hence they were accounted 
dirges; but here they are taken to signify mcinoi ials of such 
actions of lovers, as were celebrated under the auspices of 
the Goddess of Darkness. r 

The lust stanza of this quoted ode may be thus translated: 
** But, iny prattling Muse, do not, relinquishing your talent for 
pleasantry, draw back from handling again, {retractare having the 
same force as revet hi e, ** to retract,” “ to re-vel,” or in a stionger 
sense ** to pluck up i>y the toots”) your w'orited office of 
recording tliKCean memorials (of love); but seek with me to 
modulate your^song to lighter notes, within some retiied giot, 
consecrate to the Daughter of Dione.” 

JEuripides calls Venus— hed, <rxoTtlet xa) vuxri davpecorT^, 

** Dea tenebris et noctu admiraiuhi.” 

The sutnect of the ode, according to modem notions' of pro* 
miety, snould have ended at dicetur: but the poet, who was an 
Epicurean.both in principle and practice, extends his festivities 
into the night also. 

ROBERT liOBLlN. 


SOME EMENDATIONS ON ARISTOTLE. 

[^Duvafs EditmL^ 

By the Rev* J, SEAQER, Rector of Welch Bickfwr, 

' Monmouthshire *. 

De hijsleri^ Animat. Vll. c. 11. Kal tarns ph ywopivtav 

rQy KaOetpattiv al/ia ovpviajji ipiaoLi, ahB^v ^K&XTOvrai, 

Before it was &pa. 

rornhyrius. Clip* 3. Kotvdv tk ical TO avvtivv/ms. *.. 

X* 4* Ta H yirn KATA ra ciitj ip^au* *.. 
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Aribtotle. Vol. I. 

p. If. 1 . i i ytor.— 1>. Ji. I. 9. Til yap rhv jfpovov wAf/w, Ac* 
p. 15. C. XIV. 1. oh yap irrrtv 1/ yittnn, 6 fhpa, ovbi ye at^rjgttf 
ohbi fifiwgis, ovbi Kara tottvi p.--p, 38 , 1 0. avra fiiy ovv kaff 
nvTit Aiittotlt must iiiH.m \cib'>iii he iiifioitivo mood, which 
I \prcs<f iieithor time nor atiiiniatioii.—11. "O. last line but one. 
'I'O kaOoXov kartiyoptiTai. 

Metcorolog. 1, p. a 14. i 30 nr.iow/xtvou row ayyet'ov.—p* 5^T* 
last line but one, Hi piv yap aprq.- p. jSo. I. 1. ’Awo TOT lAiov, 
- '58J. 1. b ovif’E ttI rfiv yiiv ^jieptrai, Along tiic earth.—G 09 . last 
line but three, So Buda^us seeiii) to have lead,-—'6*10. 

i. 8 lead XA( 0 (i oi/irxi. 

I. 610 . D. 1. > 1 . Kara ro ryyiov At eal floppo/rcpov OcoZ tlmi 
ftaWov Tt Ku'i ijrror ... Same page, last hue, avrovpytl ra iiri yijs* 
II. 70 >. 1. 7* ovre Tov rpoXopov, iiWa rilv, Ac. omitting evpvvm 
707> 1.4. fi\ r« ffKtkri, ckarfpaH'O irap' eavrp, —800, D. 1. 1 . ^pig 
re Tip PAXIN pa\\ov ... 86 * 6 . D. 1. 9* pelhaps p* 

003. B. C. ^id rwe yXopivtovl —904* D. 10,7rpo«r/jnov(Ta.—'and tip 
fia/a seems to have read.— 9 O 8 , B. 2. virepfloX^ niean<i excess, I. p* 
of lieat or cold.—1^^* (j/ttiyenu dAPai'i^s'l 915, C« 11* 
peiliap4rfpir\Ko>'rfs, drawing the stones close round.—92p, E. 1. 
Ml ra ravra. —9>30. B. 10. virus pq «A\Os.—•9I'3* C. 1, perhd||tl 

irPonOorm, So (laza seems to have read.—955, C, o. Omit 
vvliK h seems to have been wiongly taken in from line 
then ne mutt stop thus, S,ay0^i‘eat ri)v (understand pent* 

PaWei t»' fiev yap, Ac. Vol, III. p. 198- D* 10. dAXOv ntd r,—• 
199 * !>• 9 . epveipus. Men of practice aie imposed on by the specious 
divcoiiise of men ot theoiy, who are quite incapable of practical 
Knowledge. Vol. IV. ()S6, D, 9* nax*'»'«*'~Ibid. E. 2. itvoimvara, 
»/ OT Ai« ry avTo j JToiel piv yap a.».. 6'91, A. 6'» bict to p\Woy, 
i. c bi(t ro paWov OeppaiveaQai. V^ol. III. 29d- H. 4. Kai (even) 
Triv biKuiny 'H60NII»' Kai TO rerdXOai,.. .Vol. IV, 094. c. 2. 
pcrliaps aTro^jdirTrcie TA flEPI/lcXAIA. Vol. IV. 727, 1^* ^./iriwcp 
" because." 728. A. 9* Tot* pip fiXAots OT vvatipa, “ In other 
aijlmals it is no disease, but natural, to be spotted with white." 
729 . B. 8.., rg* ip rr^Oei ^arptfins 1 “ On the breast,” i. e. In 
arms. Begin qusest. /ly,—734. D. /• ovbcpa, biii AH ro r^y btaXeie- 
Tov cl^Oaprop elniit, Tt)v ahrfpf bi dpx^t' aptporipuy that, kuI ti'/s 
btaXeKToVt (^ww) y^p rw) Kui rij* d*o>js, tSixTrep ’EK avp/iepiiKoros 
pyora, &C.*—7^5* B. 46 ^yyovrot. /cal S/ptoy rou dirExovat kat rijs 
7ixo5s. And the sound of ftu echo is sharper, like those who are at 
a distance. 

Vol. IV. 688. c. 6. Atd n*', firpowwa; if otra dpatd Ka\ vypk 
puKioraf 6td roOrwi'».. &c.—689» 0. 10. Travoflvrat.— 0 * 90 . A. 2. 

V SrE paWop ... 690 . B. 14... «' 0 iov«* (scil. Ibpura, “ they arc 
making, or preparing it,") flretfcNijKtires a‘etroi^fc‘u«l'»*^ 691 , B* 
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6. i^povffi rndra ols ‘ifovoviri. —I>. ^aWot'j oirOl 

C, 1 (kpfiuTijTt. ’AAAO I'PI \i fnyvvptrvos, . . . 0’<M. E,8. Of 

Ti yhp a< ... V, )2, Tpo-j'i'i'i IVu"'!' 7rtjre/jft€vr}\ . faO<). TX 5« 

ijrt7roX>7s liiusl iiiriin, On the ■>urln< e nf ilic oT tiic htoiuach. 

6.98. B. 7. . . himpfptif tav fity Mil vj7</0{j .... 6.98. c. .‘J. /.rcrfiHrtii- 

niiiin^, 1 .snp}>o^^’, Iwavy l)<.<licN tn d to a ^>trin.i!;; (lio md of 
the string liein^ hold in tlio liiind, the bodies move in a circle.— 
699* A. 8. "ll iv // hypuTijS .—699* B. 4. fiaKKov ooOI or. ., 

707 • B- 1. Tail fitpov^ Tttls jtjtr . . . 7^^)’ B- 8. 0 (jcllr running.—712, 

D. 11. 7r,\//yei'r()'f, ulien a jierion has sliijtk bin foot—(for this 

occasinnij t>onu‘tinie.<« a sweliing in llie groin) 6. rjys llie 

origin of the malady^ (which origin is in the foot.)--7til. c. 2, 

cjrEP/^oA^r,--7l0’. B. .‘3. lUoTf Trpds to irnyrioy, TO ’ENANTION 

frpo epyoit.—7i9‘ B. 10. i) oriL. jrXe/wr.—720. I). 12. rp TO 
iypON veirpya'ai, Oil account of the consolidation of the moisture. 
72i. E, 8.. .^// ouXr/’'ArET rowrOY (i. r, without aiij disordef of 
the spleen) yiVes-at... 722. D. t.roCx^MoC OV in/yyvrui, ciWa .,. 

,722. E. 6\ faiyerai. O’t fih /^eyuXo eXcjj ifol voXv^povia fi^Xahas 

tfis4i>\its iexer to bk iroXXum :; . 7211. c. 1. WEB irapm. — 723. c, 
-TtpoXear^s- —736. D. 10. Kivoiiaiv 'ETi 6t fVoroX(/s. —737* c. 2. 
Ivit/ll AB rlAXElA TfXctw.-“4'. nvrO. (i. e. Trm'i/ia) in the nomina¬ 
tive.—,73$. A. II. Twr iixxw, 'OMOinE (or u>(TuvT<tis) i7rap‘)^(iyTwy 
ovraTr.) that w “ ceteris paribii*,’' for the materials, Ac. of the 
chords might make a difierence.—73.9. B. 7. cura (phcriv, {biii 6\iyois 
TOVTO trvftftiiivci) Kai ^vcrei &C, —7‘fO. E. 8. .scib h buiyoia. 

Capable of judging or distinguishing.—Next line, uvrll.—741. B. 8. 
OVK ’Air iffijS *’ witll.*^—741. D. 3. ’A/iCurrm for Kpitverui,~ —S. 
ppaAvTfpti -—7'f3. A, 6. 7r6ppii>’'loif. .. 10. ^Lo^Jt;^>^rSlN,—7'f9. B. 3. 
(iXX«r< in one word, “ iiurn.” 6 . TOTr^ 5t-... i. e. vKopob^i. —749. 
c. 6'. KEr<jv/jievt}s. — 7^9- — 7b0. C. 6’, frvperoy ’EN 

Tl, riiic t4w.. . . — 


CAMBUIDGE PRIZE ESSAY FOR 1802. 

QUiENAXl SINT l AUSAC, OTR JN OXINI 

OPEKE KT SCIENTIA INGENtAr %MPORUiVI 

ET RECIONUM TTNIliqS CONTINERI . 


Deo, Optimo, Maximo, visat]rr.est inter alia suAima} erga suos 
beu«^entite indicia, id scilicet edravisse, lit certis aliquando 
aui^ruin iiit^ryailis euascerentur aliqiii, Itmi capaciuri inteilectii, 
clatioriiitjie aHectibus ccplcstepi^ ultra quam mortalitati fere 
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obni^,',?6iit'i»icm referentes. J]i sunt, quorum vitam respicere 
possint iilii, vi lut astin iiocturni viaiort^s; quoniin oruiiuiie, 
€xem(i)<?, scnplis, :t(i .snpu iiiiaii) aiqiie vnluttMU ini'oriiiari de- 
beani c( impolli; Mi sunt, cle quibiis, Acadeiniri, liodie inihi 
dciiKUtdaluiu cst qualiaciinqne disp.ttare, quasituro, ** QVM- 
NAM SJNT CAUSSAO, IMK V l; ACs . A TJ 1 M A IN OMNI 
OPIillF. AC SCIFNTI A IN(.KNIA, USDKM F li It K f 1, M PO BC 
11 EG 1 O N U M Q U K FI N I BI S TO N T1 N E R I Sn J, !• A N T,” Si quis 

igitur anu'tlium iiolis diligeuiiun paullo iu'ititeiit, is qiiatuor 
tantum uuindo iiJu\i'<Si^ s.t cula repciiut, in (piibas nbsuluut'siiiit 
adniodiun K pcifeclic nilcs; ca vocart; lictat Socialicurn, Cice- 
roniuniiin, Mediceuni, Ncwlutiianuni; quotveroin iis dorucrint 
ct qui viri, si cijiiidtMn pcrccnsueriin, id csset boniinis jejune 
niathciuBticequc dimciioutis quain spissiis in iucloo orbe cocat 

colluccatque stellarnin chorus.- • : i 

Jam nostra do ({URSlione, cum ninllipIoK sit ct‘ subobscttlltf*' 
copiosius inter jdiilosopho.s quain accurate cst disceptatutn;;. 
Alii ctM tam quandarn pra* >6 i'erunt ’ coeli terraeqiic proprjife^^' 
tciii ; ” quasi ([inbiis .s|)bipra circulis lineisque, iisderrt 
scribi p'osset i t conciudi bumaiia mens. Sunt qui' mifapid^n) 
iicscio enjus I'ali polculiarn occiilta.squc sideruin ratid.tie.s. sibi' 
finxen'; quorum inciiercuie ubi pocnliaris iiidulgciitia regioiieinu 
aliquaiu exooperit, conliuuo cinicct ibi uecesse est G£rdiiu|iii^,; 
quoddam ilgnion, fortibu.s tulgeiitibusquc arniis doctrinae. 
literaruni iustructissiiiiiiiu. 7\liis doinuiu persuasum fuii, a'tatis 
qiiippc sua' sicrilituteiu expcrtis^ INaturam,^ sicut agrum, ubertate 
priuris levi defatigatain alque eft'etanq iiequirc pristina bouigui- 
tutc piiobcrc iiiortahbus ingcuii uiimenta; sed * non niutatur 
Natura, quia non nuitatur aiictor modelatorque Natuiic, — 
Kestat ilaqiie, non tarn cclcroruin rel’oliere senteiitias, quain 
prot’erre incani: si inea quideiu vocainla cst, quam, cum orudito 
olim viro^, in inentein venorit, ipse ainplilicandatn suscepi ct 
iilustiuiqlann vero experi’amur, si qua aub Ajacis*^ elvpeo 
Teucer SI opiim attingam. A/'les igitur < iedideiirn, quo a prin- 
cipio haliueretorlum; ab co ceitis praeeipue icmporibus viguisse; 
c legiuiua s(<i^€A^iif|ietfiii et morum progri ssioue, oque iortuito 
simul csteOiai^ti.i^OS^^ajnun felictque conctirsii. ICuimvero re- 
spicite Soietii atque intuettijni, quam ttisilicns c cieptisculormn 
quasi cutia’-ulo ad. decurr^nda coeli .sp.ilia aggieihatur; quam 


I 

3 
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inter eundum inagis effulgeat niagisque, Sudani nuctus.el seire* 
uain tempe.statcin; quam ci obveniut^ ipsum aliquaiido ncbulis 
obBCururi, niisceri turbiiiibus, defectus pati; quam purro, simul 
ac mcridiaiiuni ciiiineii uttiiigat, cccperit se inclinarc; donee 
amplissiniu sed ianguidiorc luce paullalini totus uccidat, nun, 
nisi per noctcin et tenebras, rursiini orituius. Kodem videbitis, 
Acadeinici, uc parili mocio, affici humanuin aiiimum: cujus 
varia in progressu incrcnienta, aititudineni, atque occusiim; 
qiiibus iiisupcr rebus dorcat iuterea aut adiciutur, paucis expo> 
nam. In priinis dissipaloruui honiiiiuni coiigregationibus, inque 
nidi qualibtt vita* societale, ad neeessarias aites efiiiigendas 
repcrieiHlarnque corpurea! saiutis ralioneni oniuiiio iucunibit 
aniuuis: qui cum intcrea rebus itnposuit nominn, et ptCiic 
ililinitos vocis sonos una atque altera literarum nuta terniinavit, 
inde sensu ^sua nuineiis’ coepit iniluderc, postniodo prosa 
oratioiic. Q'lid dciiule leges dicam latas, aut iu miniinum 
.^l^pnore composita carinina} quid uppivioruin niunitioues, aut 
agricuhttrse opera, alius deiiique utililates, qua; oinues ab imitar 
tidue sdlent produere ? J^rutenus in hue ivtate, qua; necessitatis 
vdcfifur, ciinctarum fere iiiveiiliouum jucta sunt fundumenta; 
iiaruin eniin eu est natura, ut nullo polita mentis studiu, nulla 
^uiditae cogilulioiiis vi certo possint extuudi; spoutc vero sua 
ind^ur qua'<|ue c nebula quad.mi erumpere, et intorcssc turbaB 
indagaulium, ut Ailneas ille Virgilianus, (/En. i.) 

Cunctisque repentc 

linprovisa loqui, “ corani, quern qiiaritis, adsum.” 

Itnqiie duni oruncs pliiriina ignota tentarciit, inultis uliqui novis 
oportet occurrerint. Ad dnem deinum iuijusce spatii, asperos 
sane uc religiosos, sed integros hominuin ct fortes mores credi- 
ideiis ; liugiiani, si non liinatam, gravern tamen,et cum siniplici> 
tate inaguidcam: Et jam suus atque uuicus epico carmini 
honor, ipsani inter militiam ct heroa^ doreutiasimiis^j solaeteniin 
T^Iusaruiu Calliope clypco induiturj ' , '"-I ^ 

Poiro, ut a necossariis aitibu» ad..tttvle^8;4|flu^jtinius, 
utilibus ad (degantes suiiuis delapsi eleg^^ 

nuncupatur. flic autem prosa puella 

matrein, iiuud suqiiis pas^ibus ipffipit altius* 

que iiigiedi: cumque liujus,. dfe - SClUcet deferbuit 

vclicnuniiui spiritus, illam plemssiuiii inatur|titd^;!cdiilrgtt expleri. 
Parem quiuimo ac sunilero vicein expei^tse'sflnt liumtes homi- 
iiuiii: post eiiitn istuiii priscoruin barbariem delevere usus et 


• 'o tsS ivri* Straboi i.—et Longini Fragg. 
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necessitudu, jam in alterius rationes magis quisquc ct magis 
congruere, )ani teniiia vitie oificia Irniuresquc amicitianim 
excoicrc virtutcs ; unde coinrniinis quaedain facilitas nioruni et 
dulcedo oriiiiKlu est, eaque polita inter pojiulos et concivis bene- 
voleiuia, qua? pulcherrimiiin iiomeii nbtiuet linmanitatis. ^ 

Coiitiniio ill sceiiuin prodit PoesK'^, ud depingciulos saeculi 
mores exliibeiidasqiie mentis affcctiones nptissiina: quos aiit 
graviori exaggeiet sernionc, ant eondiut Inlari, ant acri destrin- 
gat; hoc praecipue spectans, nt divorsissima virtntinn \itiornm- 
que lineainenta bdeliter possit ostendere. Hiijiis in amplissimam 
quasi clicntelarn conferunt sc Arles, qiiotijnot odicio est, varias 
rerum furinas atque imagines per imilationcMii exprimerc, rolori- 
bus, saxo, qiiavis denique inalerie : Ileeoinnes uinbratiii otio, et 
placida quiete sunt contenta:. Contra autem Eloqueiitia, rebus 
nata agendis, in frequcntissiina luce atque in ocolis Iioininuin 
versatur: ea est, quae pulcherriino J’rofessionum cincta Cdtni> 
tatii, liahenas moderatur imperii, belluruni et pacts claves ten^, 
ipsi etium Jnsiiiia? assidet, domina magis quam conies^'. 
rst lloiiiei'eo Achilii, famte semper suae iiistanti, primU'0eA|j^r 
sibi vindicanti: idem, cum ad pugnnm ventum sit, sitostlp ccih 
fertissimum liostium aciem impellit, voce, vultu, dextem;.idem, 
in castrornm sulitiidinem detrusus, tabescit inertia ct defatigatiii** 
At l^ocsis [Jeiennm illain refert, qiue duino interiorc cum ancil- 
lis desidet, ct varia tloruni aitificia iiitcrtexit vestinientis; ne^ti> 
orutn, ut iinpar, ita secura. 

Succrevit jam interea et adoluit Philosopliin, qua? fcemineuni 
liiijiisce culturn, sine deliciis; virilem iliius vim, sine iinpetii, 
conjunctos sibi nna cuiiciliat. Kjus cst, inoriim indagare princi- 
pia, et ralionis limites pra?Hnirc: nude doceat, quid est virtus, 
qua? honesti exeniplariu; doceat, quaiis sit vtrilas, qiiibusquc 
indiciis agnosceiida. Kjus ctiam est, Natnram iiitrospicere, 
suo coeliini ipsum ingenio supponere, omnes dt?niqiic omnium 
rerum usus et proprietates, experieiido ; caussas atque elemciita 
persequi, coinponeiidp ac dissociundo. Qvi igitiir potest ani¬ 
mus, quin prppiore quatsi ocuio piirissiniuque in luce JJenni 
coraiii inlueatw; intt||que opera ejus perscrutaiida, ipsum 
opibcem deveiierctur, saiictissime colat, ainct pieii- 

tissinie ? ■ . ' * 

H»ctenus Pliilosopbia, centum Scieiitias complexa, consciies- 
cere demufii edepit et languere, usque diim teitia atque ultima 
superveniat a?tas, dicta Liuxurise* Eninivero quod Capua erat 
Annibali, id luxuria est niciiU hurnana?: pioiiil>«M quippe, ne 
Romam pervemamus. Desidiosa scilicet voliipiate deliquescit 
omne iliud pectoris generosissimum robur; omnis ilia ardent 
VOL. XXL CV. Jl. NO. XLII. R 
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Kberalisque afiPectuum diJabitur vis, per qiiam aut ad nova feif* 
tanda, aut ad vetera ulterius propaganda incitari solemus et 
impelli. Peenus itaque miles, antea in eundo strenuus, in pugna 
alacer, evasit ab hybernoruni mollitie incrs, liebes, laboris impa- 
tiens ; et qui (imnia sua secimi modo portabat, nunc spoliorum 
et meretricularuin et coqiiorum impediinentis oneratus, exercitui 
interfiiit ad speciem inagia quani ad rem coniposito. Sic et 
aiiinii, ut ita loquar, copite, luxu corrumpuntur: tieque jam in 
acie quidquani videas, practer inanes Metaphysiconim velita- 
tiones ; aut levia Criticoruni tela incursiilque ; aut artiiiciosam 
Logices et ineflicacem disciplinam: ne quidem beliicum canit 
Poesis sed plorabile quiddani eliquat ** et subinsulsum. Post 
igitur aspera Alpium superata, post fertilissimos Italiae victoria 
perlustrates campos, tandem demuni in otia CampaniaB et exilium 
vtdemiir deciinasse. 

^ Usque adeo'y Academic!, naturalem mentis humana* progres- 
sionem, quotque ab ea quibusque modis produuiit utilitates, 
cmiatuS'sum adumbrare; neque vos interea ipsos fugiet, pluri- 
mas^ harum, prope dixeram oniiies, infra breve medii, saeculi 
apatium, tanquam claustra qu^edam sua cancellosque, coercitas 
videri et circumseplas. Supervacaneum itaqiie foret demon- 
Strare^ certis itidem regionum finibiis solere eas coinprehendi; 
cum, nisi in iis populis, quorum mores induerint elegantiam, 
florere non posse oportcat.—illud porro ausim coniirmare, 
caussam hancce, quam proposui, semper esse actuosam, usque- 
quaque physica constantique ratione polleiitem; neque, externis 
modo rebus non iinpediatur, unquatii fore hsesuram. Sed iit 
navis, bona, quod aiunt, alite soluta, queni spectarit portum tuto 
debet inveiiire j nunc citius, prout aura faverit, nunc tardius 
decurrens oreaniiin : saepe autem vi procellarum aliorsum rapi- 
tur, iliidenda scopulis; aut in brevia urgetur ac syrtes; ssepe 
etiam frangitur omnino et dissipatur; vento quippe ,enim usa 
est nimium secundu, vel copia deiicitur instrumentorum, vel 
occulto forlasse .yermium morsu perese dfmum contabiiit. 
Neque abler cum instituto humans mentis Hmere se res habet: 
quae autem et quam mults interyepiMr tempestates, quamque 
raro aspiraverit fortuua, borum omnium "n^e! ^cilts esset neque 
iucunda comroemoratic. Pjget enunvei^ rc^piGiBre sex millium* 
aiinoriim seriem, cujus exigua sane pars scintillulis aliquibus 
coruscavit, exiguissiina vero plena luce effidsit sapientis: reliqua 
jaciiit ignorantiaj teoebris obruta peuitus atque oppressa-piget 


* V. Gibbon. 7. 154. not. 
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ettam diflFusos circumcirca orbis terrarum respicere populos, 
onines ad artificis diviiii elligiem formatos, omnes immortalitati 
addictos, omnes felicissiina: rationis capaces; quorum tamen 
iufinita paenc mullitudo frustra vixisse potest videri, quibus 
scilicet nullatenus arrisit Cognitiuj anguloruni qiiorundam et 
quasi puncturum iiicola et civis.—Jam autem inter plprunas 
quse a recta via depellere soicnt et deturbare iiigenium, tres 
praecipue caussee niemorantur; quarum in priiiiis bellum incu> 
•are contigit; idque jure, si eousque iiicuiiibat populo, ita 
intimis personarura negotiis coniinus intercedat, ut au| emoveat 
ipsos e sedibus, aut contiiuias studii cxercitationes distrabat 
irrumpendo; unde oriatur necesse est' maximum iliud pcrfecti 
operis iinpedimentum, .frequens et niobilis traiisitus.—Miniine 
tamen is sum, qui militares ab aliis artibus abborrere censuerini; 
immo familiarissimae sunt inter sc comites, convivae, contuber- 
nales. Quandoquidem ^ ut in homine vigor corporis animique 
simiii fere malurescunt, nisi quod ilie liunc panllo antevertat; 
sic in rebuspiiblicis inilitaris gloria litcrataqiie aut coaeva sunt, 
aut se proxime consequuntur. Nec sane aliter beri potest: id 
eteniih quod iiistigat sensus, sine prsecipitando ; acuit sine divel- 
licando ; accendit, nec tamen inflammat; commovet, nec tamen 
confundit; id omne, cum utile judicarim, turn etiam psene 
necessarium. Abeat autem decantata ea otii gratia, abeat 4116 
principum favor, quibus ali fovcrique Scientias ^ vetua est 
perinde atqiie inanis opinio. Modo non tumultuatum sit, baud 
pacis eget ingenium : modo non contundatur barbaria, baud 
aliunde honorcm, quam ipsa ex sc anquirit doctriiia.—Tunc 
eniin ea profecto prope abest ab exulando, cum propriam ipsius 
et quasi pontificalem exuta raajestatem, componitur ad exem- 
plum patroni; circa aulas versabunda, et atriensem agens: turn 
dcmum arm is annisque fractus est Carthaginiensis, cum impera- 
toria veste rejecta fugit ad externa subsidia, 

atque ibi magnus, 

Mirandusque cliens^ sedet ad praetoria regis. 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno.^ 

Sequitur alia morse caiissa, qua nescio an ullum usquam sit pos- 
terius malum: evenit iiimirum ex Sj^rvitute, ea debilitata aninii 
et humilis et abjecta timiditas, qus erumpere aliquando inqne 
virtulis campo exspatiari nequit; quze, suo carens nrbitrio, ad 


' Paterculus, lib. i. ad fin. 

‘ Bacou de Augmin. Scientt. p. 31. ed. fol. ^ Juv, lo. 

* V. Cicero in Bruto. Cf. Ferguson on Civil Society. 3.8. 249. 
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alterius nutum tofa fingitur; acc;rbi8simumque doniinationifl 
jugum sine jactando perferre potest.—Haec de corporis servitute 
—quid ergo erit e.Npectandiini, siquando ipsam etiain rationeni 
edonuierit Superstitio? cujus contra horribilein a^pectiim qiiotus 
cst quisque rnortalium qiii ociiios audcut attoJlere ? Ciini ea 
itaque arcane seinel terrore ct sancta.occupatain ignorantia obli- 
gaverit sibi rudis inteliectus imbeciilitalem, quis locus cst doc- 
trinae relictus? quis priescriptus barbarian terminus?—bine scilicet 
est, quod jam per pliira sscciila Artes et Scientia’ non, nisi in 
Christiaiys popiilis, doruere :—Possein bis alias subncctere et 
plures caussas; qua; licet minutiores, neqnc certo tenure prove- 
iiiant, concurrentes tamcii inter so et c(lba.'re^centes, ingrnii 
cursuin, uti reniorae quaedam, impediun^ Sed Ine dim fortasse 
crint nolandse, dnm in pr<ecipuis quatuor aiireorum tcinporum 
mentis, el propiia cujusque forma, exprirnciidis, versabitur 
oratio mea. Jam autem contemplumini Athenas atque adnii- 
ramini, quam urbetii peculiaris Dei providentia nobis, Acadc- 
mici, videtur cxcitasse, lit unum quoddain et uiiicum extarct* 
exemplar, qiialibus quantisque adornari debeat virtntibus, per- 
fecta, cum Natnra, turn industria, luortulis conditio: nt ex 
eadetn, parente, altrice, patria, liniiianitiis, ductriiia, rcligio, 
fruges, jura, leges orta? forent ac distributo;;” ut inter caligineni 
annorum, quivdam Pliaros ; inter lucem, esset niiuidi oculus ; 
saeculo siio succiis ct sanguis; posteritati sensorium. 11 wc 
inter tiiutiuios undeqiiaque popiilos, bonornin sterilcs paine et 
seros stiidioriim, liaec urbs ^ Gnecia* erat Grajcia: adeo ut 
* corpora liiius gentis separata in alias civitutes, ingenia soils 
Atlienicnsium nuiris clausa vidcrentiir, Ltaque dum apud Kuro> 
tarn et Asopiim nihil erat nisi armuriim strepitus, nut tristior 
adliuc solitudinis quies ; +Ilyssi ripas pcrarnbulat Pliilosophia, 
interqiic Cephisi platanos verum quicrebat: enneta vivebant, 
movebant cuncta: omnesque omnium nervi, sensus, facilitates, 
alfectiones, ad siunnium laudis exercitalionem omnino intendc- 
baiitur. Quid igitur mirum, si pulcherrinio cognationis vinculo 
ibi conjungcrcniur universa artium turba: si in picta Polygnoti 
portion doceret divina Zenonis vox : si inter tenerrmias 7Vagici 
venustates c Socralico ore deflueret Safdentia? Atqiii ipsuni 
me continco, ne reruni liistorium unicuique vestrum notissimam 


* V. Harris’ Pliilulcg. Inquiries. S. ?57. IJernies. 5. 417. Sliaftesbury. 
•. 97. cd. duod. 

* 'exxAio;*ExXrtf,’AS^va«* AlUhol. 3 Patcrc. 

* Fiaionis Academia—Aristotelis Lyceum. Cf. Gibbon. 7. p, 143. 
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pro foluptate iongius persequar: idem memiiicrilis veliin, Atti- 
earn, solain esse Flelladis legionem, quas nasceule republica 
noil passa est' migrationes: qua*, post dt pulsani Persarum a 
cervicibiis suis duiniuatiuiiem, iiberrimi sibi foriiiam coiistiUiit 
iinpei'ii: ciijus gubernacula, iieque iinius voluntas, iieqtio pauco- 
nun factio, sod optimum eloqtieuiiu* consilium tractavit; cujus 
anna, nun tnm ad sui deft iisiuiieni, quam ad exteros dcbeliandos 
suiit paratn. Earuiii ideo quas iiabiiere cetera loca, utiiitaUim, 
ipsi puriter contigit facultas; quibus aliae sunt ntHictata*, ea sola 
caruit niolestiis : dundc siiorum icrjue licentia ac Macedotiiim vi 
fractu, iiospitiiim jam inde pra 2 buerit doctrinis, non originem : 
educarit ingenia, uon genuerit. Taierti excepit Italia, per quin- 
gentornm annoruin lapsum intestinis prseiiis continuo occupata : 
cum jam mores ejus per commercia nioliiri; et, jacente lioste, 
ipsa denium coepit quiescerc : necdum excugitatis, quod sui 
iiiiitareiitur, ex Aciiaia, e Sicilia, e toto denique orbe coliala 
sibi trunstulit illustrissiini enjusque operis exenipla ; qua: porro 
ielici qnudam generosaque cura fecit piiblicata,^ ila ut unaquee* 
que :ir%, non in cxilia villarum et carceres csset detrusa, ut nunc 
iit, sod uibe uxcubaret, resque communis esset civiuin : turn 
progrossiu admirabilis, incredibilisque cursus ad universam ex* 
cclleniiam factus est. In hoc auteiii brevissirne processit, 
qiiippe qqa: tutius mumli ^ libertatem resciiidere aggressa, suaiii 
ipsa amiserit: adeo ut iisdeni fere terminis, quibus vita M. 
Tullii, Roina 2 eliam fama concludatur. Quis eniin extra Cice* 
ronis memuriam naius, aut virtute fuit maximus, aiit perfectuni'^ 
pros% eluqueiitia} dccus attigit? Quis, nisi ab illo visus, vel qiii 
ipsmii vidoiit, aliqiiud snrnmae pulciiritudinis invenit, fecit, 
scripsit P Probe nimirum id novit pcstilentissiiniis liumani animi 
iste liostis, a tyrannidc viitutem, a servitiu abhorrere sapientiain : 
novit siios, potentiae ipsorum conscios, non ferreis violentia?, sed 
aureis desidiae vincnlis esse dcvincicudos: hoc itaque coiisuluit 
Augustus, hoc cffecit, ut, duin privata cujnsque licentia, publica 
videretiir Libertas, aeqiialitate omiii exutn, jussa tantum principis 
cuncti obsequiose aspectarent. immissis igilur iii urbem, tan* 
quam e cavea feris, Vohiptate et inertia, inde creata est Luxu¬ 
ries, Avaritia* exstilit, erupit Audacii^; acerriniie mentis iiiexo- 
rabilcsque dominaB. Ex quo tempore nemo s Romanoruni 


' Thucydides. 1. 

* “ Hoc idem evenisse grammaticis, plastis, pictoribus, tcalplortbus, 
quisquis temponim institerit uotis, repenet." Paterciilu.s. 1. 

1 V. Plinium. N. 11.35. 10. Koscoe. 8. t93. 

* Shaftes. 1.148. * V. Longin. cap. ult. 
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siirsum tueri potuit: turn is siiperbissimiis nequitiee despcctusj 
is honestus recti ardor, ea magnanima difficullatuin conitemp* 
tio, isque excclsus elatusque excellendi spiiitus, defeibuere, 
periere, evanuere :—Post autem diuturnam hbidinum et crudeli- 
tatis tempestateni, respirare paullum visa est Roma; cum primo 
beatioris saiculi ortu, res oliin dissociabilcs miscuit Nerva/ 
principatum ac libertatem. Cujus peculiar! iiidulgentia, doscu- 
ios quosdam literarum subito exsurgere, atque ascito horti 
Irpoie, breviter luxuriare ceriieres: sed^ ut quercus vigeat, 
necesse est inter selvas leiite aiigescat, et radices ulte agat, et 
expectet soleiii, et turbiiiibus obluctetur. Quare etiam accidit, 
id quod * observandum est, omnem terram uno sapienliic pro> 
ventii eifetam, non iterum usquam parere, nisi ita diu intacta 
jaceat et inculla, ut novo demuni iiberc quodamniodo redinte- 
gretur. Kxacta ideo longissima nescio quoloruin a^vorum steri- 
litatp, pulclierritnam rursus sibi in Italia soboiciii produxit 
Natura. Sed quid cquidem in Medicea hacce a-tate comme- 
morare pergairi foederalas turn mercatura turn discipliniscivitates: 
quid felicissimam Florentisr cum ^ Jiyzanliu cogiiationciii*^ quid 
proposita publice laudis [irseniiaP quid prscclusas ad dignitatem 
semitas, prater virtutis iinicam ? Ilaic enim uti in manibus sint 
omnium inque mentibus hiereant receritia, optime curavii hodier- 
iiiis inter nostrates vir; qui elegantissime iicgotiorum intcrvalla 
dispungeiis otio, documentuni edidit, quantum temporis a neces- 
sariis multiplicum curarum officiis, quantum ab amicorum 
colloquio, quantum denique a voluptate excerpi possit, ad 
delcctandum erudicndumque orbeni. Caruisset aliuquin merita 
ipsius gloria iisec urbs, qu£e exiguo licet aivi et regionis spatio 
circumdata, tamen pingendi, scuipendi, scribendi mimeros abso¬ 
lute expicvit: caruisset etiam sua Laurentius; cujus niagiiifi- 
cenlia incendebatur honesta ca ac psne Atlicniensis ieinuiatio, 
eximiiis ille pruestantiae et jugis Tons : cujus prudentia, ad turbu- 
lentissimas populi factioncs sedandas nata, nec socordise locus 
nee violentiac relinqnebatur. Sed cum patre suo periit patria : 
ueque quisquani exinde ortus est, qui ant vindicare aut narrare 
potuit ^ collapsa; fata et dedecus reipublicse. 

Venio tandem ad quartern nltimamque setatem," qute non uni 
tantum airisit populo, sed bnitimas et situ et moribus regiones, 
Angliam Galliamqi e, divisit bello, certatiine virtutis consocia- 
vit. Amplissima in utraque poetarum, heruum; artiiicuni parcior 


■ V. Tacit. Acric. S. Shaftes. 1. 150. ^ Hume’s Essays, 14. 

> Harris’ Phil. Inq. 3. 5.3t9.3.10. 455. ♦ Roscoe. 2.3H. 
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seges : quae ut vigescebat prope simul, ita et simul prope mar* 
cescebat: quasi quidem iile, qui inter cives solet esse, sit 
etiam inter terras, consensus aniinorum niirabilisque synipathia. 
Atqui hie vereor, ne sacer quodaininodo sim, ausus quippe 
lapidcm movere, qui arctioribus hiiic puto termiiiis, iliinc latio- 
ribus, coiUinuit hue usque aiiream Britannise aetatem. Profecto 
multi el ilkistres viri, post depulsani Papa* ridiculam pariter ac 
criideiem impotentiam, subiiiile extitere: niagni autem menses 
procedcrc incipiuiit sub imperio primi, dcsiniiiit sub fuga alterius 
Jacobi: ex quo tempore nati sunt, quibus delectamur pauci; 
quern adiniramur, plane iiemo. flanc inter tempcstateni, arniis 
inotibusqiie, et, ut fatear, licentia occiipatissimain, pubJicis se 
in tabulis inscripsit civeni Scieiitia, ’ ac domiciliuni in urbe 
posuit; quin et coinitem adjunxit Kloquentiani, quae constituente 
se republica orta, constituta videtur decessissc. . Kain intelligo 
Eloquentiam, non qua tonabat, fulgurabat, miscebat Graeciam 
Pericles; nun qua Demosthenes ad quemeunque vellet habitum, 
tanquam machinatione aliqua, contorquebat audientes : non qua 
ad dcbeliandum istuin Roma: Philippuni concitabat stios Cicero : 
sed sanctiorem quandam et diviniorem, religionis iiliami minis* 
Tram lidei, coeii internunciam. Tunc etiam ad maturitatem 
nostra pervenit lingua : speciein prae se ferens virilem ; toros 
exercitatione expressos; coloretii succo ct sanguine redundan* 
tern ; generosam insuper circa miinditias negligentiam. 'I'rans- 
euiit profecto in colloquium transfuga liominuni studia ac 
mores; et cum temporum conditione et diversitate auriuin, 
forma quoque sermonis et species immutantur: unde evadit 
cultisainm ea hodiernoruiii ioquela, ciiriosiorquc proprietatiim 
anxietas, ct multiplex frivolorum atque ornanientorum lascivia : 
concisis ac corruptis, qiiidquid veteres liabuere roboris, quidquid 
vehementia?, quidquid sanitatis. Quare inter omnia,* qu® 
declarant soleiii nobis occidissc, non minimum est, quod fasti* 
dientes, integerrimam llookcrifacundissimamque sapientiam; et, 
qu® ante omnes in Tuykuro apparent, facilem elocutionis magni- 
ticeiitiam, sententiasque niodo tencritate, modo sanctitate 
polleiitcs, pr® his hiquam patiinur nusmet frigidis Humii meri- 
triciisque.argutiis deliniri; aut pingues Gibboni, fucatosque et 
mechanica quadam rcgula coiiipostlos periodos possumus admi- 
rari: quod denique apertam illoruin et magnanimam Christiani- 
tatis defensionem avertimur, ut contueamur nimiruin insidiosas 


' Royal Society. 

*' "Hln yif ffua-ifi vayr' uXtav Mvxnr. Theocr, 
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horutn jnculationes, Parthicanique hostium militiam. JEt quo- 
niam aliquos audio, non bene tantuinmodo sentieiilcs, sed et 
optimc, de hisce nostris temporibus, circumspiciant veliin ipsi 
patica quaed.ini languoacentis, ut opinor, et deficientis steculi 
indicia. Quis quajso non videt, praecipiti lapsu descituni jam 
esse a disciplina, ad libidines transciirsuni ? quis iiegat, majoreni 
haberi pecuniae, quani excellentiae auctoritateni; duni ralionis 
relicta, perversam corporis gratiain gratibcamur ? Critit i sinius, 
granimutici, gcoiiietra*, liisturici, iique forsaii divini—Dii taincii 
minoruiii suinus gentium. Circa quoquc o{/era, non, ut iinmor- 
tales nntiquae iiieiiioriie pictures, qiiatuor’ soIis coloribus iitiiniir; 
sed copia nos ipsa obruit: iieque ut illi naiiirain, sed uaturie 
imitatoies iinitanuir. Quod ad studia spcctat, quis igiiorat, 
turn existere illam iiescio quo vocandain nomine * ingeuii axfi^v, 
cum diversae niagni aninii dotes in unius rei studium unice et 
separatim incumbiint; cum id toto pectore arripiunt, id solum 
agiiiit, id iiniversum luuiriunt. Hoc sane in prima a;tale lieri 
non potest, propter iiecessarias vita? curas; in terlia non solet, 
propter voluptarias. Desilit jam eniin inconstans animiu ab 
alia ad aliain inutcriam; sen desperat tentata praiterire ; et quod 
assequi nequit, dcsiiiit scqui; sen quod commune est, faslidit; 
et tjus, quod parabilu est, satietatc capitui*; sen denique, ut 
ajgri ardens stomuciius soliduni aversaUir et simplicem cibum ; 
et deliciarum egeiis, dubiu? sibi poscit condimenta coena); sic 
tumultuaria * cognitione et crudito luxu puscilur corrupla mens; 
Iieque fontem rerum amptius consectamur, sed rivulos cursim 
delibaniiis. Sic est profeeto cum rebus bominum; quotl rebus- 
pubiicis facit inercatura, id ingenio doctriiia; dum milriunt, 
dum aiigent, hoc una sequitur, ut nutrita?, aucta?, dilabantur, 
evunescant. Sunt su® igituc utrique columme, ultra quas pro- 
gredi vetat natura? ratio; est fntalis utrique lex, qua ad snmmum 
evectis fastigium, ibi din consistere non licet. 

Restat, A<'adcmici, ut putientia vestra paullo diutius abutar, 
dum deprompta sparsim argninenta,* ante oculos composita 
rcvoco. Quid ilaquc miruin, tain paucas mundi et a’lutes et 
regiones, smgulari iiigeniorum ubertate flornisse beatissimas: 
cum ad banc rem tot niille facultatum desidorentur,' tot mille 
im|)ediant molcstiaruni. Concurrant^ enim necesse est in 
medio adolescentiiim animi, moiuni, linguap, spalio, libertas, 


> riin. N.II. 

* \'. Julnisuii’s Life of Cowley, p. 'J. i'erguson, 4. 1. 303. 
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commerciiiin, iniitatio, agitatio: quae porro per se singula, siut 
propria; inter se omnia, jiisto qiiodani letnperamento misceantur 
oportet: abeant autcm cuiilraria liivre ant dissiiiiilia. Quod si 
verae habeantiir, qiius e.\eus.si raliones, iiuliam proleims in nostra 
▼el Occidentalis India;, vel Orientaiis ditione, expectare datur 
sumnice vii tntis claritndiiK'iii: spes lamen uliqiin subest, iniserri- 
nios i\fric% popiilos aliqiiando tandem e nii>rtuu, qtiod aiunt, 
vita ernmpenles, fore se ostensnros, non ad violentuv iiedissiinani 
ant inercalura; servitulein nutos, sed ad suas icgitimasque gloriue 
et liumanitatis partes snslinendas. Spes etiani certior nos tenet,, 
utcnnque ab artiuni laude ac poesecus .simns degcneres, ad 
scientiarnin pienitudineni jam adliuc progrcdi, adbuc piugres- 
suros : utcnnque a superbissinia cogiiitionis luce deiapsi, ad 
pristiiias ignoruntia; tenebias non posse retro refeni. Per eiiini 
tvpugiapbiuni, et ierearuin tabularuin picturas, nova rerum 
apparet facies, major ordo nascitur; per ea, quidquid magni 
unquum viri, docuere, scripsere, fecere, prope dixennn cogiia- 
ve/e ; quidquid Natura in se habet aut habuit videndum, cognos- 
cendunH boc onnie traditum aecepimus, mobile, pcipctuuin. 
Prustra igilur Luxuries ingeiiiuni; ut Ileiculaneuin V^esuvius, 
divitiariim diliivio rurstis obruet; frnstra belli furor, coinbusto 
alterius Alexandria; tempio, illo toto igne et vocem clarissimoriun 
scriptorum, et memoriam, el totius orbis conscientiam abolere 
poterit: frnstra* tjrannorum iinpolentia, expulsis iterum sapien* 
lia; professuiibus, omnique bona arte in exiliuiu acta, id efHciet, 
nt ne quid iisqiiain bonestiim occurrat: Jam enim qiiisqne, lit 
L'l3^sscs ille, ciini moituis habet commcrcinni; Jibrisque, tan- 
quam lierouni imaginibus, interest; et siumi siugulos poscit 
liistoriaui, et pra*terita revocat, et futiira eoiisulit—ncqne timet 
intcrea ne (iorgoneiiin * caput Superstitioiiis plura qiuesituro 
superveniat. Porro, quod spe sibi gratulabatur olim Socrates,* 
post mortem ipsi evenlurum, id nobis jam in vita conligit, ut 
scilicet cum Honiero, cum Virgilio, cum 'I’assoiie, cum Boi- 
lavio, cum Miltono, cum Sliatespeario colloquamur; ut tecum, 
mortalium maxime, Brilannorum iiltime, ut tecum, Newtuue, 
conversenuir: cujiis ocidus universve inundi natunc concentricus, 
onmes suo in |)unctu coiicurrentes Scioptiic radios accepit; qui 
cum innuiiierubiles coeli motns conversiouesqne animo vidisti, 
turn docuUti tuum ejus esse animum, qui ea fabiicatus cst m 
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Important Discovery of the Original of many of 
the Sentences of Sextus Pythagoricus, uliich 
have been hitherto supposed to be alone extant 
in the fraudulent Version of the Presbyter 
Ruffinus, 

Any thing w’ntlen by Porph)ry must always be deemed inva¬ 
luable by every lover of antiquity, and particularly by the student 
of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, as he was no less dis¬ 
tinguished for his uncommon proficiency in that philosophy, than 
for the profundity of his erudition. Hence it is justly said of 
him by Kuiiapius,' ** that, being let down to men, like a Mer¬ 
curial chain, he unfolded, through his various erudition, every 
thing into perspicuity and purity and by Simplicius, “ that 
he w’as the most learned of the philosophers.” 

Great praise, therefore, is due to the editor for the publication 
of the Epistle of Porphyry to Marcella ;*• but, as he has taken no 
notice of the sources whence most of the beautiful moral sen¬ 
tences with which this epistle abounds, are derived, it becomes 
necessary to unfold them to the reader, particularly as by this mean. 
Several of the sentences of Sextus Pythagoricus, which have been 
only published in the fraudulent Latin version of the Presbytei 
Huflinus, may be obtained in the original Greek. 

Previous, however, to this developement, I shall present the 
reader with the emendation of the following defective sentence 
.• in p. 19 : h ireTraiSewirdai owx ev TroXvfiadeiag avaXifj^ei * * * * 

Ss Tcoy waScuv e&toopeiTO. 'I'he editor not being an 

adept in the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, conceived that 
TTscXac^ii was a genuine word ; for he remarks, !Nota vocabu- 
lum whereas it is only a part of a word, i. e. it is a 

part of avaKXa^ei. Hence, if after ayaXt]^J/f$f the words eveoraX- 
Xa^e4 are inserted, the sentence will be perfect, both in its con¬ 
struction and meaning, and will be in English, ** Erudition does 
not consist in the resumption of polymatby, but is to be surveyed 
in a liberation from tice psychical passions.” The editor, not 
perceiving the necessity of this emendation, has, by the following 
version, totally mistaken the meaning of the sentence: Bonam 


* O Ji wtrirrp Ef/Aatin Tif a-iipa xut wpof etvfipuvevf iiriyfvouret, ha mxiXii; 

navTa n{ T# luyvwffrov xai Koffapov i^nyytXtr. 

^ Ttiis epistle was published by Aogelus Maius, Mcdiolani 1810, 8vo. 
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auteni institutionem nunquam aestimem, quae cum eruditionis 
copia, animalium quoque passiunuin coutaminatione sordescat/* 

The first sentence, of which I have discovered the source, is 
from Sextus, and is the following, in p. 25 : ffeog fiiv yap Seirai 
osSsvo;* (Tofog 8g /xovov $eov: i. e. For God is not in want of 
any thing; but the wis-^ man is alone in w'ant of God/' This, 
in the version of Ruflinus, is : ** Deus quidem nullius eget, 
fidelis autein Dei solius.” (Vid. Opusc. Mylholog. 8vo. 1688, 
p. 646.) , 

2. llaiayig vpa^ecog nut vavrog tpyou Kat Aoyoy 6eog twoirn^g grapevro) 
xai e<popog (p. 24.): i. e. Of every action, and of every deed and 
word, God is present as the scrutator and inspector.” This is 
evidently derived from the following sentence of Demophilus, 
(Opusc. Mythul. p. (j2l.): Eav ati juvijjttoveut};, on ovov ay y 
(rtofJLu epyov affOTeXji, $eog e^eo’ryxev e^opog, ev fracaig 
(TOW Tuig su^atg xut vgu£ea-tv, ai8eff6r]<ry p,ev tou 6ea>pov to aAijorov, 
e^ug Si Toy $sov trvvoixoy. i. e. If you always remember, that, 
wherever your soul, or your body, pei forms any deed, God is 
present as an inspector, in all your prayers and actions, you will 
reverence the nature of an Inspector from whom nothing can be 
concealed, and will have God fur a cohabitant.” What imme¬ 
diately follows ill this paragraph, is from Sextus, viz. xoei wavreav 
mv TrpuTjofiey uya^tov rov $toy airiov mytofieda : i. e. ** Of all the 
good that we do, we should consider God as the cause.” And 
Sextus says, p. 648: ** Deus in bonis actibus hominitus dux 
est.” Porphyry adds : Toov Ss xaxm airioi yfieig e<rft,cy oi iXofitvor 
&gog Si avaiTioe. And the latter part is evidently from Sextus, 
who says, p. 648, " Mali nullius autor est Deus.” Porphyry 
further adds, OQiv xai euxTatov roc a^ia $sou’ xai atrcofieSaa /jtij Xa^oi- 
JX6V av ntap sTipou' xai coy Y]yeju.ovE$ oi fier aperrig vovoi, raura eo^o- 
jxefia yevecrfiai p.eTa rovg irovovg : i. c. “ Hence W'e should ask of 
God things which are woithy of him, and which we cannot 
receive from any other. I'he goods also, of which labors are 
the leaders, in conjunctionVith virtue, w'e should pray that we 
may obtain after the labors [are accomplished].” All this is 
from Sextus. For, in p. 648, he says ; Haec posce a Deo, 
quae digiium* est praestare Deuni. E« pete a Deo, quae accipere 
ab iiomiiie non potes. In quibus praccedere debet labor, faaec 
tibi opta evenire post laborem.” Only in this last sentence, 
Kudinus has omitted to add after labor, the words cum virtute. 
What Porpliyry says, almo.st immediately after this, is precisely 
the first of the sentences of Deiiiophilus, (Opusc. Mylhol. p. 
626,) viz.‘'/I Se xTi](rap.fvo$ ow xode^ei;, fiij airou irapa Seou’ Sto^y 
yap Oeov yrav avafaiperoy’ mrt ou Sm-ti o xa9e|ei;: i. e. ** Dq 
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not ask of God tliat which, when you have obtained, you cannot 
preserve. For evety gift of God is incapable of being taken 
away; so that he will not give that wiiich you cannot retain.” 
The sentence iniinediatel} following this, is ascribed to Pytha¬ 
goras, and is to be found in the sentences of Stobaeus, (edit. 
p. 65,) VI/. Slv h rou o'cti/xaro; uzaKhoiyeKru ov exeivcov 

xxru^gover xai tov av ct'itoiXXaysttTx Sejj, sif raura <T'J utrxovuevfi tov 
9sov TrapsxaXsi ysvgarQat (ruXXijrrropoi. In Stobaeus, however, there 
is some difference, so as to render the sentence more complete. 
For immediately after xaTocpgovst theic is Travrajv; for Ser^flr^o-jj 
there is SswiJ; f”** 1'^*’ tov flgov, tou; Seovg; for o-y 

ct(rxoufx,evr}, coi oKTxovfusvm ; and instead of ysvEcrl^jn avXXrixTopoCf 
yeverdM <roi ffvXXijirrosoc. This, therefore, translated, will be: 

l)espise all those tilings which, when liberated from the body, 
you will nut want; and, e.xercising yourself in those things, of 
which, when liberated from the body, you will be in want, in¬ 
voke the Gods to become your helpers.” lii p. 127 and 28, 
Porphyry says, MpgrwrspoM ovrog [xg^/^“Ta] sixij ^aXfiv ij Aoyov 
xai TO ijTT« 0 ‘fla» T aA>jfl»} Xeyovra,^ vfxuv uirctTViVTOif i. e. “ It should 
be more eligible to you, carelessly to throw away riches than 
reason; and to be vanquished when speaking the truth, than to 
vanquish by deception.” i\nd the latter part of this sentence is 
to be found in Sextus: for in p. 64Q he says : ** Melius cst 
vinci vera dicentem, quam vincere nieiitientem.” Almost 
immediately after Porphyry adds, ulSi/vacrov tov cxutov ipiXrJsov r- 
sivai xat <^tXi]Sovov xai <piXo(rai(Jt.arov' o yap iftXrj^ovrjc xut i^iXocruijU<o(Tcc, 
iraVToog xai <piXo^priptocTOs' o Se tpiXo^ptjfiarog, avetyxY}; ulixog' o S- 
aBixogj xai esg diov xoti eig vaTepagetvo<rtoc,xcti£ts rovs uXXovg itapamp-og' 
(07TS xav exatrofA^ag day), xctifiupioig i»va$Y)(ji.u7k vs'Jie uyxXK^, ujsjSrig 
ecTi xoo aflsoc xati T») vgooiips7si ispoTuXog' Sio xai vaVTx pXo7'j}p.urov 
aag a$eov xec$ fiiagov sxTpsTreffSai p^pyj. I'his sentence ij the last of 
the sentences of Deinophilus (Opusc, Mylhol. p. 625); but in 
Porphyry, it is in one part defective, and in another is fuller 
than in Demophilus. Fur in the first colon, (^iXo^griixctTov is 
wanting. In the second colon, after o yag (piXtjhvos xon ^iKotco- 
IxetTog, the words o 8s ^i^ 0 (r»ju,aT 0 f are wanting. And in Demo- 
pliilus, instead of o Sa a8ixo$,yoti ei; dsov xaisig irarsgxg avo^iog, xxi sig 
Toug aWovg TrapavofjLog, diere is nothing more than, o d? aoixog, eig 
ju,8V Oeov ayo7iog, sig 8s avl9^ci»royc •ffapavopi.oc. in Demophilus, also, 
after axrTs x^v exarofu^ag dui], the words xoei fji.upmg scvaSr,ua7i Toug 
vicag ayaW^j are wanting. And in i^orphyry, after veoog etyuXXvj, 
the words voXu [jluKXov a,vo7i(OTtpog etti, xoii, are wanting. This 
sentence therefore, thus amended, will be in English, it is 
impossible for the same person to be a lover of God, a lover of 
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pleasure, a lover of body, and a lover of riches. For a lover of 
pleasure is also a lover of body; but a lover of body is entirely 
a lover of riclKs; and a lover of riches is necessarily unjust. 
But he who is unjust, is impious luw'ards God and his parents, 
and lawless towards others. So tliat, though he should sacrifice 
hecatombs, and adorn temples with'ten thousand gifts, he tvill 
be much more unholy, mipious, atheistical, and sacrilegious in 
his dehbeiatc choice. Hence it is necessary to avoid every lover 
of body, as one who is without God, and is defiled.” 

3. The following 'passages in the epistle of Porphyry, are 

from Sextus: O Ss avdgamog deauy Seog an si);, (p. SO,) i. e. 
“ The man who is worthy of God w’iil be himself a god.” ^nd 
Sextus sa}s, “ Digniis Deo homo, deus est et in hominibi^, 
(p. 0.'>4.) Porphyry says, Kui rtiJir,a-sig ugicrra rov 5eov, otov 
Tco T)jv ffauTijs havoiav o/jio< 60 (reij, (p. 30.) i. e. “ And you will 
honor Ciod in the best manner, when you assimilate your rea¬ 
soning power to God.” Thus also Sextus, “ Uptime honorat 
Deum ille, qiii nientem suam, quantum fieri potest, similem Deo 
facit,”,tp. ()55.) Again, Porpliyry says, Giog avflpwTrov /3s/3aio» 
xgatro'ovTa xaXa* nmxcuv 8b vpa^ecov u.axog Saificov yiyepi,u)V^ (p. 31,) 
i. e. God corroborates man when he performs beautiful 

deeds; but an evil dyRnioii is the leader of hud actions.” And 
Sextus says, “ i3cus bonos actus hominum confiimat. Maid- 
rum acliiiim, mains daemon dux est,” tp.()33.) Porphyry adds, 

s (To^ou agpLol^STai irqog flsov, aei 6eov opcc, (ruvscTTiv «ei flsa, 
(p. 31.) i.e. “ The soul of the wise man is adapted to God ; 
it always beiiolds God, and is always present with God.” Thus, 
too, Sextus, Sapienti.s anima audit Deiim, sapieritis aniiiia 
aptatur a Deo, sapientis anima semper est cum Deo,” (p. 656.) 
^J'liere is, however, some ditl’erenee hcuveeii the original and the 
J.(atin ver.sion, which is most probably owing to the fraud of 
Ruffiniib. And in the last place, i’oiphyry says, AWa xpr^mg 
*»j(re|3eia5 <roi rojxt^scrda) >j 4*^«vflpa;7rja, (p. .^8,) i. e. “ Phdan- 
thropy should he considered.by you as the foundation of piety,” 
And Sextus says, Fuiidamcnlum et initium est cultus Dei, 
amare Dei homines,” (p. 054.) Kiilfinus, however, in this ver¬ 
sion, fraudulently translates ^iXavdpcoTrjM, amare Dei homines, in 
order that this sentence, as well as the others, might appear to 
be written by Sixtus the bishop. 

4. The learned leader will find the following passages in the 
epistle of Porphyry, to be sentences of Demophilii«, viz. Aoyov 
yap $eou roig wo So^ijg Sis^Sapfievoig ^.syeiv, x. r. A. iiMpie ad, lo'ov 
<t>ep»f (P‘ 29.) Oux V yAcoTTa tow <ro<pou ti/xioj/ wowa fl««, x. t. A. 
usque ad, puovog udoog ev^aeSui, (p. 32.) Ou p^oAcooEvrsj; owy ei 5eo» 
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fiXairrouiTt, x. r. X. usque ad, 6eco 9t ouScv a/3ovXi)rov, (p. 35.) Ours 
Sxx^ua xai ixersifiit 08oy evtaTpepouirif outs $uijiro\iat $! 0 V rtficoo’tv, ours 
otyadijjuietraoy wXijdof xo<r/40U(r» flsov, x. t. X, usque ad, agoru^oig ^ogn- 
yiot, (p. 3().) Ill which passage, however, there is a remarkable 
differeitre, as the learned reader will hiid, between the text of 
Porph}ry, and that of Deniophilus. Eav ouv asi jxvij^oveuj};, on 
oirou av ij 4^u;^»} <rou ^rsgixanj, x«i to (rco/4« svepyov (lege spyov) asro- 
TsXjj, X. T. X. usque ad tov ^sov ituvoikov, (p. 37.) 0 (ruverof avijg xai 
flsofiX>jf, X. T. X. usque ad (rveuSa^sTat Trovijoraj, (p. o4.) fb/i-vof 
Se aTTOO-TaXeij [(TOipofJ x. t. X. usque ad ettjjxooj o fleof, (p. 54.) 
-XaXsTrcoTs^ov SouXeuEiv iradsnv ^ Twgavvoif. And otrayap vocSij 
TOTOUTOi xai oofJLOi Seo-xOTai, (p. 57.) And lastly, ttoXXw ya^ x^str- 
Tov Tsdvixvon ^ axpotoriav njy ^pu;^1}y et/xetupaxrai, (p. 5B.) In all 
ffliese passages, the learned reader will tliui, by comparing them 
with Porphyry that they occasionally differ from the text of 
Dcmophiliis, yet not so as to alter the sense. 

I only add, that the learned reader will also find many of the 
sentences of Deinophilus among those of Sextus ; and that this 
is not at all wonderful, as it was usual with the Pythagoreans, 
from their exalted notions of friendship, to consider the work of 
one of them as the production of all. 

T. TAYLOR. 


NOTICE OF 

Researches in Greece, by William Martin-Leake. 
London, Booth, ^to. pp, 472' 


I U1S Volume, we learn by the preface, is to be considered as 
*.he first part of future observations, which the author intends to 
publish in one or two additional Parts. The next Part is to 
exhibit a comparative view of the ancient and modern Geo¬ 
graphy of Greece, illustrated by a delineation of the country. 
The publication before us comprises a Grammar of the modem 
Greek Language, and of the Albanian and Tzakonic dialects, 
liesides what the author calls Pentagloss Exercises in the 
Wallachian and Bulgarian dialects; the phrases of those two 
idioms being associated with corresponding terms in Albanian, 
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in Romaic or modern Greek, and in English. The book also 
presents criticisms on modern Greek Literature, accompanied 
with extracts, and remarks on the pronunciation, &c. of the 
modem Greeks, with an outline of Albanian, Wallachiaii, and 
Bulgarian History. 

A large portion of the work is occupied with grammatical 
details and vocabularies. . " 

The fifth section of the first chapter,^ is of superior value to 
most others in the work. It comprehends remarks on the pro¬ 
nunciation of the niorieru Greeks— on the letters of the alphabet 
—on accent—and general observations upon their education, 
literature, &c. The writer professes to do this, without pre¬ 
suming to enter into tlie difiicult question respecting accent and 
quantity, which has long occupied and eluded the researches of 
so many of the learned ; but particularly of Mr. Mitford, the 
learned historian of Greece, and the author of the ** Inquiry 
into the Principles of Harmony in Language:” a truly excellent 
work, which we feel pleasure in recommending, on this occasion, 
to the literary cabinet of every English scholar. 

The pronunciation of Hellenic, whether prose or verse, is 
regulated, like the speech of the modern Greeks, solely by 
accent; but they have a kind of cadence in reciting, which is 
evidently derived from the mode of chanting in the Greek church, 
and has been taught them in their youth by the priests who keep 
the grammar schools. 

Mr. Mitford has proved that accent, and not quantity, is |^ie 
regulator of harmony in Greek and Latin poetry, according 
to our mode of reading it. For instance, an hexameter verse is 
read by us, as if it were a verse of five feel of the triple 
rhythmus, indicated by the arrangement of accents. Thus an 
hexameter verse has five strong accents ; the three former either 
on long or short syllables; the tvi'o last on syllables proaodi- 
cally long. 'I'he harmony of Latin verse, therefore, is not 
determined by quantity, but by the same species of accent 
which creates the hariiiony of Italian, English, or Spanish 
poetry.. 

The Latiq versification is in great degree susceptible of the 
accentual harmony of modern Europlati languages, though it is 
framed on very different laws ; because its rules of accentuation 
are very simple, and approximate to our own; but as the accents 
of Greek words are referred to other principles, they very fre¬ 
quently interfere with our method of reading, and in consequence 
are unduly depreciated. 

** At present there are very few Greeks, even of those who 
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can understand and admire the poetry of the ancients, that have 
any familiar knowledge of the rules by which it is constructed. 
If learnt, they are soon forgotten, for the same reason that 
accents are neglected among us. We are negligent of Greek 
accents, because they interfere with quantity; and the modem 
Greeks are inattentive to the laws of syllabic quantity, because 
they interfere with accent. If the Greeks should ever become 
more familiar with Latin literature, which they despised when 
they w'ere independent, and under their present o])pressioii have 
not the means of acquiring, they might pcrhap.s in lime adopt 
the same method of reading Greek verse that we imw employ. 
The only modern Greek I ever met with, who had acquired 
this habit, had been educated in Ital}’, and was a very good 
Latin scholar ; but he seemed perfectly sensible that it %vas 
not the true ancient method of reciting Greek poetry. 1 have 
known modern Greeks, who had a perfect familiarity with the 
best writers among their ancestors, and in many cases that 
superior feeling of them, which it is natural to expect in men 
.still speaking a dialect of the same language, but w'ho never 
bestowed a thought upon ancient prosody, who made the same 
objection which an Lngiishman would make, to the exact ob¬ 
servance of quantity in the recitation of verse, namely, that it 
would often divide tlie words, and render them uniiitelligihle to 
the iicurer; and in short, who could not at ail comprehend the 
kind of harmony we give to Greek ver.^e, by applying Latin 
ai^cent to it.'’ 

** That wc should be able, in reailing Hellenic conqiositions, 
in verse or prose, to adhere to modem Greek accent, and at 
the same time to give them a sound perfectly harmonious to 
our own ears, formed as they are to the very different laws of 
poetical harmony, inherent in ail the modern languages derived 
from the Teutonic and Sclavonian, seems extremely difficult in 
practice: but the atlein|)t is w'eli w'ortliy the attention of 
scholars, and must be inateriuily .assisted in its success by the 
remarks of the two writers already referred to.” [i. e. Mr. 
Knight and Mr. .Mitfordj. 

“ 'I'he right pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
is a question quite distinct from that of the reconciling of accent 
with quantity.” 

The author then remarks on the different vowels and accents 
of the niudeni Greeks, and enters into discussion on the compara¬ 
tive expediency of ancient and modern Greek accent. He 
seems disposed to recommend the adoption both of the accent 
and the pronunciation of the modern Greeks; and to think that 
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they have in general retained the accent of their ancestors, 
though he is rather indeterminate on this subject. He observes, 
** If it be admitted that’the mode of accentuationj as observed 
in reading (Jreek in our schools, is that of the ancients, we must 
also conclude, that the descendants of a people, who have been 
less mixed with foreigners than any other nation of the South of 
Europe, and still inhabit the same countries, where the names 
of places have in many instances continued to be the same, from 
the most distant ages of which we have any historical know¬ 
ledge, have entirely altered and disfigured those names, in giving, 
for instance, the sound of Aapi<r<raf "EXvftnos or''Okufi‘iros,''Eyptms 
or Evptvosj Kapuo-TOSi K 6 piv$ 05 , Oivoti, KaXtppeti, ‘EmSecupeg, 

with the tone upon the accented syllable,' to the places for¬ 
merly called AapiaraUf ’OXuju,?ro;, Eupimgy Kotpurrogf Koplvdog, 
Olfvoi), KuXlppovi, ’Eviiaupogf with the accent upon the 

long syllables—and it is so much the more unnecessary to make 
this violentsupposition, as we have an easy and natural mode of 
accounting for the rise and progress of our own mode of pronoun¬ 
cing (#reclc, by tracing its accentuation to the Latin tongue.”* 

** It may even be remarked, that in tracing the vestiges of 
aneient names of places in Greece, (an inquiry very important 
to the geographer,) accent will generally be found the surest 
guide to^ identity. Letters and syllables are often lost, and 
vowels changed; but where any trace of the ancient name 
remains, the accent is generally the same as it always has been. 
Thus-Gaujxaxoi is now Dhomoko— 'AX^uos, Ilufiiis—OXooor<rwy, 
-wvoj, Elasona— ’Ava(pXv<rT 0 Sj An^fiso—ZZemAij, Mcnd61i— 


' It is almost unnecessary here to repeat a remark, which has often 
been made upon this subject—that the clevatioii or depression of tone 
in a syllable, has nut necessarily any thing to do with its quantity or 
extension ; and that the accent on the first syllable opoxv^ire; no more 
makes that syllable long in poiht of time, or the second syllable short, 
than the accent on the first syllable of our word Aonettlt/, makes that 
syllable long, or the second syllable short. It often occurs, indeed, that 
a person, in o/der to give greater emphasis to a word, prolor^s the ac¬ 
cented syllable, and in this manner makes a syllabic, which in its 
nature is short, longer than one, which is naturally long. It is perhaps 
this tendency to prolong the accented syllable, derived Trom our barba¬ 
rous ancestors, who corrupted the Latin and Greek, and introduced the 
accentual prosody, that forms the chief difficulty iu the way of reconcil¬ 
ing accent with quantity. 

* Upon this subject the reader is once more referred to Milford's In¬ 
quiry. Sect. 13. 

VOL. XXL Cl, Jl. NO. XLII. S 
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70axi], Thidki, &c. See. In Italy the same adherence to accent 
in names derived from the Greek, has already been remarked 
by Mr. Mitford,' in the instances of Felipe, Sofia, Maria, 
T4ranto, Posilippo, Monaco, &c.; to which examples might 
be added those of Calisp^ra, Cal6ghero, and some others in 
Sicily.” 

** if modern accent be different from that of the ancients, it is 
necessary to fix some period, at which the change took place. 
It is generally admitted, that the notes called acute, grave, and 
circumflex, were in use two thousand yeak'‘s ago, to explain the 
pronunciation of Greek to foreigners; and we have an incon* 
trovertiblc proof of the same accents now employed, having 
been in common use between seventeen and eighteen centuries 
ago,^ in the verse of Euripides, found inscribed upon the wall 
of a street of Herculaneum, which was overwhelmed by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus, "i'here 
seems nothing left, therefore, for those, who maintain that the 
accentuation of the modem Greeks in speaking is difl'creiit 
from that of the ancients, but to suppose, that the same notes 
formerly used to indicate some unknown laws of pronunciation 
were, in or about the ages which gave rise to the accentual 
prosody of the modern Greeks, applied to fix a new mode of 
accentuation then introduced. Whether this hypothesis can 
easily be maintained, must be left to the judgment of the 
reader. 

** It must be confessed that, if we adopt modern accent, the 
metrical harmony of the ancients is not very easily explained ; 
but as we are aware that our method of reading Greek verse does 
not depend upon quantity, but is regulated by a peculiar arrange' 
ment of accents, which we have borrowed from Latin verse of 
a similar structure, it cannot be asserted that it is the right 
mode of recitation: and it seems more important to adopt the 
modem Greek accent in common discourse, than, by sacrificing 
it for the sake of a kind of harmony in verse, which may be 


■ Harmony in Language, ^ect. 15. Art. 6. 

* Fitture Antiche di Ercolano, t. li. p. 34. Napoli, 1760. 

A fac-siinile of thir line may also be seen in Villoison's Anecdota 
Graeca. Diatriba, p. 207. 

The verse, fv fimiXiVf/M rA( «oXXm; viXA, 

is quoted by Polybius, 1. i. c. 35. 

At Herculaneum, tlie w>or<ls tv <r»(iev are improperly written tv<ro ^oy, and 
Ttvf is not accented at all; but these are probably only the errors of an 
illiterate person. 
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iKtdely ilifferent from that of the ancients, to render the luiguage 
unintelligible to those, who still speak a dialect of itt 

** A question has often arisen among those who have remarked 
the present state of the Greek tongue, and the affinity of the 
modern dialect to the parent language, so much nearer than 
that of the languages derived from Latin to their original speech, 
whether it would not be practicable fur the Greeks, as tliey be¬ 
come more civilised, and better acquainted with the writings of 
the ancients, to abolish the Romaic dialect entirely, and revive 
Hellenic; and whether practicable or not, it certainly is not 
unreasonable to imagine, tiiat, by giving an education exclusively 
Hellenic to the rising generation, the use of the vulgar speech 
might, in the course of time, be confined to the lower orders 
iiiough not unintelligible to the higher, like the dialects of n\any 
parts of France and Italy. It may be conjectured, however, 
that their ignorance of ancient Greek music, and of the princi¬ 
ples of ancient harmony, and the discordance of Greek and 
Latin accent, which would prevent the Greeks from adopting 
that kyid of harmony, which we give to Greek verse, by the use 
of J^atiri accent, would be the diief obstacles. It might soon 
bectipie common for the Greeks to speak and write their ancient 
language more tiucntly, elegantly, and correctly, than it has ever 
been dune by the learned of the rest of Europe ; but tim verna¬ 
cular tongue has contracted too close a resemblance to that of 
the nations with whom, m u more advanced stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, the Greeks would have a constant intercourse, ever to 
become obsolete. It is to be feared, that tlie poetry of tlie 
ancient Greeks will not'obtain all the credit it deserves with 
their living descendants, until these are masters of the true 
method of reciting it; and that while accent continues to be the 
only indicator of harmony among them, modern metre, and the 
jingle of rhyme, are likely to maintain their place. In such a 
ease, therefore, if they cannot expel their modern dialect, its 
improvement ought to be a*primary object with Uiem ; and it 
can hardly be douMed, that with the advantage it possesses o( 
retaining a close afimity both with ancient Greek, and with the 
modern languages of Europe, and its consequent facility of 
receiving beauties from both, it might become equal, if not 
superior, to any modern European dialect.*’ 

We apprelieiid that the author, notwithstanding his note, p. 
1220, has not distinguished with sufficient explicitness between 
emphasis and accent. The modern Greeks, even when they 
retain the accent on the same syllable as their ancestors, employ 
it, as we coticieve, merely to designate ictus or emphasis; and 
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it maybe observed, that Major, now Colonel, Leak£, through¬ 
out hU book, in his references to modern Greek words, uses 
Only the acute accent, as being competent for the purposes of 
the ancient acute, and grave, and circumflex. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 


NO. IX. 


Contimed from No. XLI. p, Q.2, 

I. IIOM £R, in his account of the interview between Ulys¬ 
ses and Penelope, the former being yet in disguise, describes 
the suppressed emotion of the hero on witnessing the tears 
excited by his narration : 

T^xero xaXa ’xotpijiu Saxgu^^eowcrrjf, , 

KXaiovavjS lov avSga Tragijjutevov aurap ’OSocrcevg 
GvfAcp pi.\v yoouxTctv e^v lAeaige yvvuixa, 

*0(p69cXfJLo) 8 * co<rs) xtpa e<rTec(rav, (rlSyjgoc, 

’ArgifAUs h ^Xe^agoiar SdXteS’ eye laxpou xsijOev. 

Od. xix. 208. 

This natural illustration has occurred to an old Spanish bal¬ 
lad-writer, (author of one, among several pieces of the kind, 
admirably translated in Blackwood’s Magazine, No. xxxv.) in 
describing extreme old age: 

An old woman cometh forth, when she hears the people cry; 

Her hair is white as silver, like horn her glazed eye. p. 491. 

IF. Horn. Od. xxiv. 330: 

OuAqy jttev Trpurov r^ySe ^pdi<rcn o^^aA/xoici, 

T^y ey Tlapyy^vtp p.’ tXatrev erS/ Xevxto oSoyri 
Oi^opevoy tru 8e p.e <!rpoteis xu) votvix pi^TYip 
’Es ruTsp* AvtdXvxov p-urtpl^ ^lAoy, d^p' abi eXolpi^v 
AupXy X. r. A. • 

Perhaps the last I'nes would be better pointed thus : 
Olp^oftsvov, o’u S* (ji.s vpoins xa) Trorviet 
*JEf ararep’ i^uroAuxoy, x. t. A. 

If vareg* being suppo»ed to pertain both to otx^dfiBVov and xpoieig. 
There are several other passages in Homer of which the punc¬ 
tuation might possibly be alteied with advantage, asimibr con- 
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iitiruction having been apparently intended. Some of these we 
may point out on a future occasion. 

Iff. J^iir. fph. Aul. 599. Markluid. 

Tijy ^otirtket»v de^wfued' o^cov 
• ’'Ayro, fjiii xg evi rijy yulav, 

'Ayavmg Se X^P**^*f iMtketx^ yvatfiLy 
Mfj Tap/3^(r}j [tot veoavri ftokov 
To xkeivov rjxvoif *Ayuf/nfiv^mv. 

In V. 600. Mule iiiseritur articulus, quern in hujusmodi 
locutionibus 'f'ragici non usurpant.—Ut male conjecerit Mark- 
land us Itti t))v y^, f^egenduin potius cum Heathio, l?rl yeuuv,** 
C. J. If. Mus. Crit. t. i. p. 188. Could the dilhtulty aris¬ 
ing from the short syllable ay at the end of the line be obvi¬ 
ated, we might perhaps read r^yS* !«-) yeiiav. It would have 
been a bad omen, had she stumbled on first setting foot upon 
Trojan ground., 

IV. * fn the passage quoted from Homer’s Hymn to Apollo 
by Thucydides, iii. 104. uf^elg S’ eu jxaXa wavai wroxflvatris 

is the conjecture imox§ima-$ut (the infinitive for the impe¬ 
rative) admissible ? 

• 

V. Iflomfield’s translation of Matthias’s Greek Grammar, 

Vol. i. p. 167 . § 165. Catalogue of Comparatives and Super¬ 
latives, of which no positive is left: ^(r<reoVf neutr. ^(r(roy, 8cc. 
—^xnrra, improperly assigned to from which it deviates 

in its signification; it means * weaker.’ Comp. § ISO. Obs.” 
(An error, for 131.) fn the section referred to we read; ’^Hertruv 
or ^TTcoY must have been formed from ^furieov for Yet the 

superlative ijxsorret seems to indicate, that it is properly ^xltov, 
from an unknown positive.” Does not ilxio'ra correspond with 
the positive ^xcc, “ slightly,” “ gently,” (derived perhaps from 
the obsolete ^xuf, as eoxo^ from cokus, whence also ^xurrot) f 
Horn. 11. XX. 438. 

i&df xai a/xa’67raXcoy vpoisi $opv, xal Toy *A9^vii 
IJYoifj ^A^ikk^og vaXiy erpuirs xJieikifioto, 

^Hxet fAuket ^v^euret. 

* 

We may take this opportunity of observing, that the valuable 
work, to which we have just referred, is not printed with the 
accuracy which might have been wished. We would instance a 
few errata: p. 155, 1. 20, for nom. sing, read nom. acc, sing,; 
p. 156 , 1. lOj for voXAou read TToXXou; p. l65, 1. 12, for wVffOf, 
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pt 166,1. £1, for latter,” formerp. 173,1.6, for 
^ 1 , x«]; p. 176,1. 4, for § 139, § p. 180,1. 11, for 
v/Afi;. Nor do we intend to depreciate the merits of the trans¬ 
lation, when we remark that there is an occasional uiicoutimess 
in the style. 

VI. Additional metrical line. Thuc. ii. ££. err^eeos exdrepof 
£K 8e ^ecptrdXoVf Msvatv. 

VII. The passage of Statius, quoted'in p. 28. of the Inst 
Class. Journ. (Art. 10), has been imitated also by Jonson in his 
Catiline: describing the battle in which that traitor .lost his life, 
he says: 

■ ■ ■ The furies stood on hills. 

Circling the place, and trembling to see men 
Do more than they; while pity left the field, &c. 

The latter idea seems also to be adopted from the same pas¬ 
sage of Statius, lb. 1. 8, for iv. read iii. 

VIII. Homer (II. xvii. 434.) describing the grief te 5 >’*ied 
by the horses of Patroclus for the death of their master, says : 

- "Sierre <rr^Aij s/Avshy, em TVfA^ca 

’Avegos elcTT^xei reSvyjoTo?, yovaixoj* 

*12$ fisvov a<rfa\6ctts ireptxaWeet d!<Pgoy ^ovrsf,— 

Hence Glover in his Leonidas: (Book ix.) 

-As a marble form 

Fix’d on the solemn sepulchre, inclines 

The silent head in imitated woe 

O’er some dead hero, whom his country lov’d; 

Fintranc’d by anguish, o’er the breathless clay, 

So hung the princess. 

» 

Coleridge, in a fine allegoric vision prefixed to his second 
Lay Sermon, has fallen upon a similar expressive image: lie 
compares a figure seated in silent abstraction, to<^' an emblem 
on a rich Qian’s sepulchre*.” 

IX. Mitford, Vol. i. p. l6l. '' The combat of the chiefs, 
so repeatedly described by Horner, advancing to engage singly 


* We recollect a similar instance in another Grammar, the word ia$i 
put for This was owing, as no doubt in the present rase, to an 
accident in the press work.— Ed. 
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in Front of their line of battle, is apt to strike a modern reader 
^vith an appearance of absurdity much beyond the reality. 
Before the use of fire-arms, that practice was not uncommon, 
when the art of war was at its greatest perfection. Cseiar 
himself gives, with evident satisfaction, a very particular account 
of a remarkable advanced combat, in which, not generals indeed, 
but two centurions of his army engaged. The glory attached 
at Home to the acquisition of the spolia opima might have 
been still more appositely mentioned here. 

X. To the passage quoted from Lord Byron as parallel 
to VirgiPs description of Mount Atlas, in Misc. Class. No. viii. 
(C. J. No. xli. pp. 25, 26.) add the following from Montgo¬ 
mery’s Greenland, which we think not unworthy of being asso¬ 
ciated with the others. He is describing an Icelandic moun¬ 
tain. 

Of Alpine height and mould 
Scliapta’s unshaken battlements behold; 

• His throne an hundred hills ; bis sun-crowii’d head 
Resting on clouds; his robe of shadow spread 
* -O’er half the isle; he pours from either hand 
An unexhausted river through the land. 

Campbell’s well-known picture may also be quoted. 

-On Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star. 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl’d. 

Looks from his throne of clouds on half the world. 

Dr. SymmoDs’s translation of the passage of Virgil is worth 
subjoining: 

-In his flight he sees great Atlas rise— 

Gigantic Atlas, on whose piny brow 
Beat ceaseless winds, and gathering winters blow : 
Snows veil his shoulders; from his chin descends 
The rush of floods ; in icc his beard depends. 

• , iv. 509. 

XI. To Mitford’s conjectures (Vol. ix. p. 178, &c.) couf- 
earning the family and government of Pharnabazus, it may be 
added, that Herodotus (passim) and Thucydides (i. 129.) men¬ 
tion an Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, in the time of Xerxes, the 
latter as satrap of Dascylium; that Pharnaces son of Pharnabazus 
is mentioned Time. ii. 67, in circumstances apparently dempu- 
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strating a connexion with the family of Mr. Mitford’s favorite 
hero; and that the terms of the treaty recorded in Thtfc. viii. 
58, ^uvStjxai kyevovTO JetxiSai/jLOvIcov xa) rm ^uyiiLOiym jt^os Tkt- 
trat^egvtiv xeu 'Itgafksviiy, xu) robg 0cipvaxov iral^otg, bear no 
unfavorable aspect on some of the historian's speculations. The 
subject is scarcely worth pursuing, or perhaps other arguments 
might be found. Possibly, the origin of the great Mithridates 
might be traced to the same family.—We are not satisfied with 
Mr. Milford’s substitution of Polydamas for Polyaces, (ix. 
p> 790 ^^^l> some of his strictures on the democratical 

commentators. 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 


CORRECTIONS 

In the common Translation of the New Testament. 

No. V. 

I venture to continue these remarks from No. XXXlf. 
of the Classical Journal. They are intended to prove that, 
altliougli the expediency of a revision of the Common Trans¬ 
lation is apparent, the necessary corrections are much fewer, 
and less important, than some of the advocates for a new 
Translation have asserted. C. P. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

Chapter I. v. \. of, on. 

V. 2. After that he, through the Holy Ghost, had given com¬ 
mandments to the Apostles, whom he had chosen, when he had 
given to the Apostles, whom he had chosen, directions for what 
they were to perform through the Holy Ghost. 

V. 4. Which, saith he, ye, which you. (The addition in the 
commont ranslation destroys the beautiful Conversion mentioned 
by Longinus. §• 27.) 

V. 6. restore again, restore. 

V. 11. which also, who (et passim). 

V. 14. and Mary, particularly Mary. 

V. 15. and said, {the number oj the names together zcere about 
120), v.hose number wus about 120, and said. 

V. 20. bishoprick, olbce. 
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V. 21. which have companied with us, who have accompanied 
us. 

‘-‘Went in and out among us, was conversant among us. 

C II. 11. V. 3. cloven tongues I'keas of fire, and it sa/, tongues 
as of fire, distributed and sitting. 

V..4. with other, in different. 

8. man in, man speaking in. 

V. 20. notable, illustrious. 

V. 22. approved, distinguished. 

V. 27. in hell, in the place of the dead. 

V. 41. were added unto them, were added. 

V. 47. such as should be saved, those who were saved (allud¬ 
ing to (rwl)»jT6, V. 40). 

Cii. 111. V, 2. whom they, who was. 

V. 3. an alms, alms of them. 

V. 13. denied him, denied. 

V. I(). by him, in Jesus. 

V. 17. wot, know (et passim). 

v.d8. But —■— fulfilled. But God has thus fulfilled those 
things, which he had before shown by the mouth of all his Pro- 
that Christ should suffer. 

Ch. IV. V. 1. Captain, Captain of the guard. 

v. 4. which heard the word, w'ho had heard the discourse. . 

V. 7. them, Peter and John. 

V. 13. took knowledge of them, knew. 
y, 2\,finding nothing, not finding. 

V. 24. when they, when the other Apostles. 

V. 34. any among them that lacked, any poor among them. 

Ch. V. V. 9. tanpt, provoke. 

V. 12. And by the hands oj the Apostles were many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people, and they, and many signs 
and wonders w'ere wrought among the people by the Apostles, • 
who. 

v. \5, overshadow, coyer% 

V. 24. doubted of them wherennto this would grow, wondered 
how this could have happened. 

V, 26./or* they feared the people. Jest they should be stoned,. 
for they were afraid of being stoned by the people. 

v. 34. to put the Apostles forth a little space, that the Apos¬ 
tles should withdraw for a short time. 

V. 40. to, with. 

Ch. VI. V. 2. reason, reasonable .—serve tables, attend to the 
distributions. 

V. 6. and when they had prayed, they laid, who, having pray¬ 
ed, laid. 
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V. 14. tw, to u»'. 

Ch. Vli. V. 2 ,. he said, Stephen said.—JMTew, brethren. Bre¬ 
thren. 

V. 4. he removed, God removed. 

V. 5. and he. He. 

V. 10. and he, who. • 

V. 23. it came into his heart, he resolved. 

T. 26. set them at one again, reconciled them. 

V. 37. like unto me, as he has raised up me. 

V. 38. the lively oracles, the words of life.* 

V. 39* to whom, whom. 

V. 44. as he had appointed, speaking unto Moses, that he 
should, as God had appointed, in ordering Moses to. 

V. 43. Jesus, Joshua. 

V. 59. calling upon God, calling upon. 

Ch. VilL V. 3. haling, dragging. 

V. 4. therefore, but. 

V, 5. the, a. 

V. 9* giving out that himself was some great one, pretesiding 
to be a wonderful man. 

V. \5.for them, for the Samaritans. 

V. 17. I'hen laid they, then the Apostles laid. 

V. 38. both Philip, Philip. 

Ch. IX. V. 2. to Damascus to the Synagogues, to the Syna¬ 
gogues of Damascus. 

V. 7. stood, remained.— way, sent. 

V. 8. when his eyes were opened, although hia eyes were open. 
V. 15. a chosen vessel, a choice instrument. 

V. 20. Christ, Jesus. 

V. 26. assayed, attempted. 

V. 27. and that he, who. 

Ch. X. V.22. words of thee, thy instructions. 

V. 35. accepted with him, acceptable to him. 

V. 40. showed him, showed. ■ 

V. 40. with tongues, in different languages. 

Ch. X[. V. 1. had also, also had. 

V. 4. rehearsed, related. x- Ay, in. 

V. 5. descend, descending. 

V. 6. Upon the whLh when I had fastened my eyes, I con¬ 
sidered, and. Having attentively examined it, 1. 

V. 13. and he showed us how, who informed ns that. 

V. 15 .1 began to speak, I was speaking. 

V. 18. also to the Gentiles, to the Gentiles also. 

V. 19. about, after. 
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of the New Testament, 


V. ^3. that with purpose of heart they would, firmly to, 

Cii. XII. V. 4. Easter, the Passover. 

V. 9. him, the Angel .—wist not that it was; true, which was 
done by the Angel, knew nut that what was done by'the Angel 
was real. 

V.* 11. of a surety^ w:th certainty. 

V. l6. saw, seen. 

V. 20. teas highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon, 
meditated war agaiysi the Tyrians and Sidoiiians. 

V. 23. eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost, consumed by 
wornis^ and died. 

V. 25. ministry, commission. 

Ch. XIII. V. 9- also is called, is called also. 


V. 15. sa^ 07/, speak. 

V. 27. hint not, not Jesus.— voices, words .—they have, have. 
V. 48. ordained, disposed. 


Ch. XIV. V. 5. of the Gentiles, and also of, by the Gentiles 
and by. 

v}]3. which, whose temple.— done, offered. 


V. 23. ordained them elders, ordained elders over them. 


• vr27. with them, through them. 

Ch. XV. V. 2. they, it was .—other of them, others. 

V. •\f.jwith them, through them. 

V. 5. which believed, who hud embraced the Christian faith. 


V. 7. among us, of us. 

V. 12. and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul declaring, 
and heard Barnabas and Paul declare. 


V. 31. when they, when the Christian converts. 

V. 33. a space, they were let go, some time, they departed. 

V. 38. to take him with them, who departed, to take with 
them one, who had departed. 

Ch. XVI. V. 1. Place the Son —to Greek in a parenthesis. 

V. 10. assuredly gathering, concluding. 

V. 14. whose heart the *Lord opened, the Lord opened her 
heart. 


V. 1 6 . met us, which brought her masters much gain by sooth¬ 
saying, which brought her masters «nuch gain by sootnsaying, 


met us. 

V. 17. The same followed Peter and us, and cried, saying. 
As she followed Paul and us, she cried out. 

V. 22. rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat them, 
commanded them to be stripped and scourged. 

V. 33. baptized, he and all his, straightway, immediately bap¬ 
tized with all his household. 

V. 37. nay verily, no truly. 
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Ch. XVII. V. 5. tewdf idle. — company^ crowd. 

V. 8. and they troubled the people and the rulers of the 
city^ and the people and the rulers of the city were troubled. 

V. W. noble, ingenuous. 

V. 14. at, it were to, as if towards. 

V. ly. unto, to the court of. 

V. 2^. too superstitious, very religious. 

V. your devotion, the objects of your worship. 

V. 24. seeing that he is, being. 

V. 26’. and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation, having fixed the appointed times, 
and the boundaries of their habitation. 

V. 30. winked at, overlooked. 

V. 34. among the which was, as. 

Ch. XVIII. v. 6. clean, clear of it. 

V. 7. a certain mans house, the house of a muu.—joined 
hard to, as near. 

V. 14. wrong or wicked lewdness, injustice or wicked propen¬ 
sity. » 

v. 26. whom when ytquila and Priscilla had heard, when 
Aquila and Priscilla had heaid him. ' 

V. 28. Christ, the Messiah. 

Ch. XIX. v. 2. whether there be any Holy Ghost, that the 
Holy Ghost is given, 
v. 3. into, with. 

V. 8. disputing, discussing. 

V. 9. divers, many. — way, docXnm*—disputing, teaching. 

V. 9.1. purposed in the spirit, resolved. 

V. 94. for Diana, of Diana. 

V. 32. more, greater. 

V. 35, how that, that. —a worshipper, the guardian of the 

temple. 

Ch. XX. V. 4. dele into Asia. 
v. 9* loft, story. ' 

V. 11. so, then. 

V. 21. testifying, preaching. 

V. 30. of, among. « 

Ch. XXI. V. 5. with wives, with their wives. 

V. 15. we took up our course and went up to Jerusalem, 
we prepared ourselves for our journey to Jerusalem. 

V. 20. unto him, to Paul. 

V. 21. the customs, the customs of the law. 

V. 22. fVhal is it therefore, What then must be done ? 

V. 25. concluded, decreed. 

V. 37. to be led, entering. 
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of tile New Testanfent. 

V. 40. licence, leave. 

Ch. XXI1. V. 2. kept the more silence, were more si¬ 
lent. 

V. S. 1 am verily a man which am a Jerse, I am a Jew. 

V. 4. this way unto the death, the Christian religion to death. 

v.*y. heard, understood. 

V. 30. appear, meet. 

Cn. XXlII. V. 1. Men and brethren. Brethren. 

V. 3. shall, will. « 

V. 6. hope and resurrection, hope of the resurrection. 

V. 12. banded together, formed a conspiracy. 

V. 27. should have been, was on the point of being. 

V. 33. reho, the horsemen. 

Ch. XXIV, V, l,who informed, to inform. 

V. 6. gone about, attempted. 

V, 12. neither raising up the people, neither in the synagogue, 
nor in the city, nor raising the people either in the synagogue*' 
or in the city. 

v.W . came into Felix* room, and Felix, willing to show the 
Jews apleasure, succeeded Felix, who, to gratify the Jews. 

• C«. XXV. V. 5. and desired favor against him, requesting. 
—laying wait in the way to kill him, formed apian to kill him 
on the road. 

V. 5. which among you are able, the best informed among 
you.— wickedness, guilt. 

V. 14. declared Paul’s cause, explained the case of Paul. 

V. 25. / have determined, 1 determined. 

Cii. XXVI. V. 5. must straitest, strictest. 

V. \ \. persecuted them unto strange, forced them to dy to 
foreign. 

V. 15. Hut, Therefore. 

V. 16. in the which I shall appear unto thee, in which I shall 
instruct thee. 

V. 21. went about, attempted. 

V. 23. the people, this people. 

V. 25. speakforlh, speak. 

V. 26. also, therefore. —this thing Was, they were. 

V, 31. between, among. 

Cii. XXVll. V. 7. not suffering us, being contrary. 
the fast, the season. 

V. 14. wind, called Furoclydon. North-East wind. 

V. 21. gained, saved. 

V. 23. the angel, an angel. —given thee, granted thee the 
preservatit)n^of. 

V. 39 . they knew not the land, but they discovered a certain 
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creek with a shorCf they discovered 911 unknown land with a 
creek. 

V. 40. taken upj cut.— rudder handiy helm. 

Ch. XXV^Ul. V. 1. they were, we hwi.—they knew, we 
learned.* 

V. batharom people, barbarians. 

V. 3. there came a viper out of the heal, a viper was forced 
out by tlie heat. 

V. 4. beast, animal.— vengeance, divine justice, 

V. 13. set a compass, and came, sailed rodiid. 

V. 14. so, then. 

V. 31 m man fqrbi^dintr him, without molestation. 


NOTICE OF 

The jENEIS of VIRGIL, translated by C, Sy3L 
JMONS, D. p. of Jems Cotkge, Oxford, itol‘ 


Vi RGiL has frequently been fortunate in meeting translators of 
taste and .spirit congenial to his ow'n. We allude to the 
attempts of Pitt^ Soiheby, the Abbe .De Lille, and the present 
translator. Virgil may be placed at the head of the artificial 
class of poets; those who, with distinguished abilities indeed, 
but not of the highest order, have obtained, by means of un¬ 
wearied indufitry and a skilful use of their talents, a place in 
popular estimation beside the great masters of the art. He is to 
be considered as the representative of the Roman age of poetry; 
the age of polish, minute elegancies, subdued beauty, and stately 
dignity. No writers, who have been habitually classed together, 
ever differed more in the quality of dieir genius (not to mention 
the immeasurable distance in point of magnitude) than Homer 
and his disciple Virgil. It has sometimes occurred to us, that 
the comparison may be ilUstrated by the difference'between the 
shield of Achilles and that of Aeneas: the one a kind of reflected 
universe—a living pu ture of nature and human life in all their 


* On the scene of this transaction, see a learned dissertation in Classic 
tal Journal, No. XXXVIII.— Ed. 

* We perceive that a second edition in octavo has just appeared. 
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varieties: the other a splendid history-piece, a noble work of 
art, dedicated to the glory of the Roman namebut, as a mere 
work of art, no more to be compared to its prototype than the 
dome of a cathedral to the great atch of heaven. Homer is a 
god; one who can ** wield these elements;” Virgil is only the 
most, accomplished of mortals. The poetry of the one is a 
mighty river, traversing whole continent, and reflecting in its 
mirror all the landscapes of nature and all the habitations and 
employments of man; that of the other is a fair and stately 
stream indeed, but *conflned within comparatively puny banks, 
and regulated in its course by art, yet winding among an agreea> 
ble succession of objects, and assorting best with the works of 
rural peace and the scenes of love. 

Tybris ea tluviuni, quam longa est, nocte tumcntcm 
l.eniit, et tacita refluens ita substitit unda, 

Mitis ut in morem stagni placida ({ue paludis 
Slerneret a’qiior aquis, remu ut luctainen abesset. 

Ergo iter inccptiim celerant; rumorc sccundo 
Labittir uncta vadis abies: mirantur et unda^, 

> ]Miratur nemus insuetum fulgentia longe 
Scuta virum, fluvio picta'^qiie innare carinas. 

Olli remigio noctemque dionique fatigant, 

* • Et lungos superant dcxus, variisque teguntur 

Arboriuus, vjridesquc secant placidu tequore sylvas. 

For tlt^ above hasty and t^de observations we must beg par« 
don of the reader, and return to our proper subject, lest he 
should suspect us of having robbed (and murdered too) some 
modern lecturer on poetry, or critic. Of English translations 
of the TEneid, Drydeii's and Pitt’s are most in vogue. The 
former, like most of its author’s performances in the same way, 
is rather a transmutation than a transfusion of the original. 
J)eiihani, or some other of our older writers, gives it as bis 
opinion, that a translator of poetry ought to extract the spirit of 
the original, and infuse a new one of his own ; if by this it is 
meant that the translator should impart the peculiar coloring of 


* Perhaps we shall be thought a little fanciful—but wc cannot help 
considering iEneas, as delineated in the poem which bears his name, no 
bad representative of his posterity the Romans, in the representation of 
Livy; a 'brave soldier and a gora general, observant of the ufiices of 
religion, and particularly tenacious of bis relative duties—the Grandison 
of heroic times; invading the rights of others on the best possible pre¬ 
texts, and conquering countries merely in self-defence. To do him jus¬ 
tice, indeed, this is rather the impression of his character left on the 
mind of the reader, than the reality as intended by Virgil; in which 
there are some really noble points. Virgil has defined yEneas a true 
hero; but he wanted skill to paiut him as such. 
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his own mind to the work translated in lieu of that by which it 
was before characterised, it seems a strange critical precept; yet 
this rule Dryden practically followed. To his iEiieid may be 
applied what has been said of Kean’s Coriolanus. it is not 
Virgil; but it is a good thing of a different kind. It has little or 
nothing of the dignity, the tenderness, the delicacy, the equable 
delicacy of the original; but it has a vigor, a freedom, a de¬ 
lightful vivacity, of which the original affords no example. It is 
truly and properly Dryden*s Aineid. With all its coarsenesses, 
therefore, and its inequalities, as a poem it is beyond comparison 
superior to any of its successors; as a translation it ranks below 
them. Pitt exhibits far more of his author’s peculiar character; 
but he wants fire ; and in his attempts to make Virgil finer than 
he is, he frequently injures him. He is perpetually gilding the 
refined gold.” He wanted the powers of his master Pope. 

Judging of Dr. Symmons’s translation from our present 
acquaintance with it, W'e should perhaps say, that it has more 
poetry than Pitt's, and more resemblance to the original than 
Dryden’s, but overloaded with ornament, and a little deficient in 
case. In this last respect he is inferior to Pitt. Pitt’s couplets 
follow one another in leisurely and unembarrassed pom)), like 
the hexameters of Claiidian, or the sentences in Johnson's Ram¬ 
blers. Ills weapons may be inferior, but he wields them with 
more facility. The <lefect of Dr. Symmons’s performance, 
indeed, is a pervading air of stiffness, and (if wc may so express 
ourselves) a w'ant of continuity. He seems to be deficient in the 
connecting power—the organ of unity. One paragraph succeeds 
another, hut is not combined with it. .The different })arts of his 
narrations and descriptions appear isolated and detached from one 
another. Hence a perpetual non seyuitur—an air of inconsc- 
fjuencef which haunts the reader throughout the whole work. On 
the whole, however, could the performance before us be cleared 
of the faults with which it is encrusted, we are not certain that 
it would not be superior to any ticiiislution of Virgil in our lan¬ 
guage. The author display s a practised skill in the management 
of the couplet of Pope, and seems to understand the numerous 
little secrets of elegance,* which constitute much t)f its charm. 
He has likewise a sincere affection for his author, and enters 
into the discussion )f his excellencies con amore. But wc 
shall content ourselves with extracting a few specimens; leaving 
the more extended discussoin of the merits of our author to 
other critics. 
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JEneis of Virgil, 

'Fhf following is the Dr/s version of ihe exordium; 

Arms, nnil the man who first, Fate’s command, 

From lliuri %ing, sought Italia’s strand, 

And gain’d Lavinmin, are my themes of song. 

Long tuss’d by waves, on latk< ‘ lie sufler’d long ^ 

From power supernal, such ids iloom of woe; 

By her deep ire condemn’d as J tmo’s foe. 

• Much too in war he bore, ere Fate assign’d 
His walls to rise, or gods to be enshrined 
In Latium; whence the Latin ufispring came, 

Old Alba’s chiefs, and Rome’s majestic frame. 

The description (9f the ililoliaii cave is thus rendered : 

While thus she gave her boiling bosom vent, 

Her course the Goddess to TEolia bent, 

Parent of storms; within whose pregnant womb 
'I’lui whirlwind grows in power, and heaves for room. 

The winds, his restless sid>Jccts, here with chains, 

In a vast cave, king A-'.ulus constrains. 

Mad with controll, they shake their prison’s bounih ; 

And the high mountain with their howl resounds. 

Aloft in state their sceptred lajrd presides; 

Soothes their fierce spirits, and their fury gnides. 

\ By him uncheck'd, their lawless force would tear 
Earth, seas, and skies, and scatter them in air. 

Prescient of this, in caverns, deep iii night, 

* . The Sire of Nature plunged their dangerous might: 

With mountains cnisii’d,'and gave a king to awe; 

To hold or loose them with the reins of law. 

Our Aext extract shall be the description of the harbour m 
which the Trojan ships took refuge after the storm : 

There, in the bosom of the hind recess'd. 

Screen'd by a fronting island's rocky breast. 

Which breaks the surges roiling Irom the main. 

Spreads a deep haven in a glas«y plain. 

Cliflls tlireat on cither side; and o'er them rise 
Two giant summits, (hat invade the skies. 

Mute at their feet the siihjcct waves repose; 

And woods, sun-lighted, glitters on their brows. , 

Gloomy beneath, the shades collected throw 
A sable horror on the Hood below. 

Where the barr'd waicrs meet the closing land, 

A grot is arch’d by Nature’s curious hand. 

Within the fretted dome fresh fountains play; 

And seats of spar reflect a living ray; 
llaiint of the nymphs. In tliis environ’d sea 
The wave-worn vessels float at liberty: 

Safe, though by no retaining cables bound^ 

Nor held with biting anchors to the grounu. 

We give the following, as no unfavorable speeitncii of our 

author’s narrative style: 

We sail, till near us the Ceraunia rise; 

Whence o’er the narrowest main Italia lies. 

VOL. XXL Cl. Jl. NO. XLII. 
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And ndw the sun in mellowing glory fades; 

And all the mountains solemn twilight shades. 

The watch we fix by lot; then, landing, rest. 

Stretch'd at our case on earth's delicious breast. 

There, as diffused wc lie, sleep’s genial dews 
Bathe our tired nerves, and healing power infuse. 

Night by the hours, her sable handmaids, driven. 

Had scarcely gain'd the steefiy brow of heaven; 

When from his slumbers Palinurus sprung ; 

And on the breeze with ear attentive hung; 

Then viewM the stars that gemm’d the ethereal plain> 

The showery Ilyads, and the northern w,a*d s 
Mark’d as, unstain’d with mists, Arciurus roll’d ; 

And great Orion flamed in arms of gold. 

'I'hen, when he saw the heavens undimm’d with cloud, 

He gave the signal from his ship aloud. 

Our ramp we move, and to the sea repair; 

Spread our wide sails, and catch the spreading air, 

Aurora’s blushes purple now the skies; 

And every star before her radiance flies : 

When, stretch’d in shady perspective, we see 
The hills and prostrate shores of Italy. 

Italia!" first Achates’ shouts proclaim : 

And all our ships resuund Italia’s name. ^ 

In the sixth book, that exquisite specimen of Virgiliun art and 
power, Dr. Syminons has not been so successful. Wc •‘sub¬ 
join tiie conversation between iEmeas and Deiphobus, as illustra¬ 
tive of the charges which we have brought against the.author’s 
manner, and as aftbrding a better idea of the general stjle of thp 
translation, than some of the preceding extracts ; 

And here, Deiphobus! he saw thy shade; 

Whose form the havoc of the sword betr:i;y’d : 

Lopp’d of Loth hands; the head of ears bereft; 

And with <lishonest wounds tlie nostrils cleft, 
linn IS he shrunk, desirous to conceal 
The dire defacements of the mangling steel, 

/Lncas hardly knew, and first addres^’d, 

•Surprise and sorrow struggling in his breast : 

“ Deiphobus! renown’ll lor martial force ! 

With blood derived from god-likc;^Teucer’s source ! 

What heart could wish the vengeance that I see.> 

What hand had power to wreak it thus on thee? 

Fame told me tf.at, in Troy’s disastrous night, 

0’e^^p^■nt with slaiighjter, not i/ercoine in light. 

Thou ffll’st upqn accumulated death, 

Tfic unconqvier’d hero to thy latest breath. 

Then on Rhoctc .ni’s shore a tomb I raised; 

(Jave itjliy name, and with thine arms emblazed : 

And Ihilce Vny lifted voice invoked thy shade. 

■J by Caisi’, !uy liiend ! escaped the search I made; 
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And wrong'd iny wish, to thee and friendship jiiot, 

IVf place ill Phrygian earth thy honour'd dust.’^ 

*' All," said the inuiirnful ghost of Priam’s son, 

** Fur niy sad corse thy piety has done. 

These wrongs from Fate and Tfelen’s guilt I prove : 

These ilie dire tokens of tlie bpartan's Jove! 

Too well thou know’st in what pernicious joy 
We pass’d the night tliat saw the wreck ol Troy : 

The scene wiiii I.error memory recalls; 

When hig witli death the horse o'erleapt our walls, 

And triiimpii’d in our town: that fatetul night, 

Pretending orgies and the festive rite, 

(Pirt with onr fciiialc Bacchanals, she raised 
In her fell hand the signal Uanic, that blazed 
To point the Grecians to their destined prey. 

Spent with the toils and pleasures of the day, 

111 the disastrous room iny couch I press'd, 

^Vith senses whelm’d in sweet and (leaih-deep rr»r. 

"I'lie egregious wifc'meanwhile disarm’d her loid ; 

And rohb’d iny pillow of my trusty sword. 

Then, fondly deeming with my blood, thus spilt, 

To blot tlie rfecord of her former guilt, 

And make a great peace-ofl'ering of4ny fate, 

She to her Gicciaii spouse unlock’d my gate. 

WMiy should £ more the dreadful tale prolong.^ 

With curst Ulysses in the assassin throng, 

They burst my chamber, and niy sleep invade. 

()! be the murderous deed on Greece repaid I 
If justly, O ye Gods! ray voice demands 
’’I’his debt of veiigeanre trom your righteous liaiids. 

But tiioii, in turn, declare wliat wondrous cause 
To these sad realms thy daring footstep draws, 

Comest thou a wanderer by fierce Ocean driven ? 

Compell’d by Foitune, or the will of Heaven.? 

Th.it thus in depths, where siin-bcams never dive, 

Thou roam’sl Death's pallid universe alive." 

Dr. Symmons has thrown too much of on English coloiing 
over his original. We have also to complain of a few Johnsonian 
or Darwiui-mi Latinisms, such as, 

My wretched food has been the herbaceous field, iii. 818- 
The sire dismiss’d them tliruugh the chuTiiean gate. vi. 1109. 

Such lines as the following are too plain-spoken for Virgil : 

Out ah! without the Gods ’tis vain to hope success, ii. 634. 
These* things Lcfal us by the Gods^high will. ib. 1042. 

The translation of “ pollututn hospitiuni,” (iEn. iii. 61 .) i» 
faulty in a contrary way: 

the shore 

Where Hospitality had died in gore. 1. 80. 

So also ill the fifth book : 

^lacida laxarant membra quietc 
Sub remis fusi per dura sedilia nauta:. 1. 836. 
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On the InfCPiyretatim of 

In placid rest the seamen's wearied ranks 
Found toil could soften beds of naked planks. 1. lOGO. 

We may remark that in his description of Polypheuie, iti the 
third i^neid, our author has unwarily crossed the path of a 
modern satirical poet: 

Lanigerse comitantur oves: ea sola voluptas, 

Solamenque mali. 1. 660. 

This Dr. dymmonSi imitating the alliteration of his original, 
rcudcrs: 

IIis fleecy vassals wait upon their lord; ^ 

These the sole solace that his ills afford. 1. 862. 

Tills reiiiiiids us of Kotzebue’s ** reformed housekeeper,” 
who, as described in the poetry of the Antijacobin, 

Bids brandied cherries, by infusion slow. 

Imbibe new flavour, and their own forego, 

Sole cordial of her heart, sole solace of her woe !' 


ON THE INTERPRETATION < 

OF ARISTOTLE’S FAMOUS DEFINITION OF 

TRAGEDY. 


from Epist. Ciit. Barkeri ad Boissomid. appended loan Lddion 
of ArcadiuKj just published at Leipsie.'] 


V ox xaiuga-is aliquando usnrpatur pro purgatione i. e. cultura 
aiirmi per philosophiam, quae, ut a veteribus philosophis deliiii- 
turn ek, (vide Senecam Ep. 8^.) nihil aliud est quam reruiii 
tlivinarum et hunianarum, quibiis ha; res continentiir, scientin. 

Eunapins in Vita Maxirni p. 8t). ed. 1568. : Sit 8 s toutwv 
daojaatrjjf, unrvfp ouSs syco, did tou' Xoyou xadapciv, fisyu ti 
wjroXajx/Saveu, propterea quod ratio nos rectius imbiierit. 

Plut. ill Libro, An Seiii Resp. gerenda sit, c. 8. : Oitdsyug fj 
ToC fpovfiv e^ig opioioos 7Tapafj,svci Toig ftsflsiiriy aurowf, aAX*' utt’ apylxg 
e^apisptevtj xai avoeAvo/ASM] xurd fiixpov, uei tivol tro^si ^povTidog 
p-sAeniy, to Koyicrrixov t /sipouarig xal h{itKccdetipou(rrig' 
h.afi.’irti ydp sv p^psiono-iv w(r7reg iVTrpsirrjg 
;^aAxof. 


' jiouliicy (Thaluba ^i.) has ** Friend and sole solace of my solitude.” 
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Sic vox umxaSaptrts exponitur a Maximo in Scholiis p. 48. 
allegorici et reconditi sensus anagogica cxplanatio: 'Avaxu^apcnts 
frier) TttV i^iiyriTixxs egfurivsiaSf h' uv xa$alpovTon twv ivTols Xtycfiims 
loftouvrm uTovm rx cufi^oXx. Conf. Budacum Comment. Gr. 

Stepli. Thes., ct Suiceruin Tlies. Eccles. 

Ut apud Lat. Scriptores philosophia est duplex, pliysicn, 
qua? ** studeat omnium rerum divinanim atque huinanarum vim, 
iiaturam, causasqije nosse” (Cic. de Orat. I. 49.), et ethica, 
aiiimi inedicina’* (Cic. Tusc. 3, 6. c. 3.), ** quse vitia radicitus 
extrahit” (Tusc. 2, 13. c. 5.), ** ars vitae” (De Fin. 3, 4. c. 2.), 
*'magistravirtutis”(Tusc.4, 70.), mater omnium bcncfactoruni 
beneque dictorum” (de Clar. Orat. II. 322.), sic xaSapcrig :ip. 
Graecos scriptores, qiite nihil aliud est, ut diximus, quain aninu 
cultura per philosopliiain, aliqiiando, ut in Euriapii loco, refe¬ 
renda est ad pliysicam sapienliam, qua? rerum naturam persci u> 
tatur, aliquando auteni ad ethicam, qute animuin compunit, 
nfl’i^ctiis quasi purgans, imminuens, leuiens, temperans, ** ita ut 
ad ju.fo'orijrct qiiandam, i. e. mcdiociitateni, rcstringantur: in 
inediocritale eiiim ista virlutem positam esse, * perturbationi- 
'busque adhibendum modum quendain, quern ultra progredi 
non oporteat,* ut loquitur Cic. Tusc. IV. 17., docebat Aristo- 
teles. Ethic. iSiconi. II..5. p. 27> e.” Matthias Miscell. philblog. 
Vol. II. P. 1. pap. 23. In hoc poslreino sensu vox 
iisurpatur ap. Anstotelem Poet. c. (i.: 

^Ecttiv ovv TpxyrpVix erwov^xlxs xa) reXflxs, 

p-eyeflof i^ovtrrjs, {jSvTfisvcp Xoyep, x^P^S ixxa-rcp (sic Tyrwii. pro 
ixxo’TOv) raov eiioov ev Toig jaojs/oi$, dpeovToov xxt ov 6i’ xvxyyeXtxg, aXXx 
h' iXeov xxi tpo/Sou, vepxlvovrrx twv toioutwv vxOriptxTwy xMagaiv. 

Ad huiic iiisigneni Aristotelis locum dtibio procul respexit 
Jamblichus de Myst. sect. I. cap. 11. p. 22.: 

’^Exfi 8’ ETJ TxvTx xx) aXXov Xoyov toioutov* al tuvxfieig twv 
av9pwirlvwv vx$ripiATwv h ^p.Tv, vuvtyi pXv elpyoujaevai, xaSltrrxvTxi 
fffo^poTtpxr t\g evepyeixv Se, ^gxx^ig xx) xx§i too (To/a/aet/joo 
vpoxyofjLSVxif ;^a/f)ou(ri fjLsrpiws, xxl xrrorrXrjpovvTxtf xx) evTsv^tv 
xvoxxQxigojisvxtf xx) ou vgog ^Ixv xnorrxvovTxi' lix rodro ev Tt 
xcojawSia xx) Tpxywdlx xAXvrpix waflif &ewpo5vTts, ttrTXfAsv rx olxtix 
vxS^f xx) fitTgiwrepx xvegyx^opis&x, xatl X7roxx9x!popi,?v’ ev re rolg 
Isgolg, 6exfix(rt un xai uxou<rp.xTi twv xitrxgwVf xiroAvop,e$x r^g iff) 
TWV tgywv xit xurwv <rvfJt,rri7rTo6<n^g /SAajSijf. 

^ec ryrwhilius, nec Twiniiigius, nec Lessingius, nec Her- 
inaiinus, nec Matthias (Miscell. jphilolog. Vol. II. P. I. p. 19**** 
27.| ubi optime disputavit dc Aristotelis loco) hsec Jamblichi 
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verba nddusit ad obscurissimam illam Aristotelis sententiam^ 

3 ijnm luce clariorem faciuiit^ illustraiidam. Bene Galeus ad 
amblicbum scripsit: 

Aristotelus de Poet. I. 3. ait Tragoediam Si’ Ixlou xal ^o|3ou 
Ttov ToiouToov TruSrjfjLetTcov xuQaptriv praestare. Meniiiiit bnjus 
Kx^ipa-scog in Polit. IX. 7- ct de ea cx professo egerat in terlio 
do Poctirc libro, qui periit. Sciendunl autem Aristotelein et 
.iamblichnni in his Platoni adversari, qni ideo Conia‘dias et 
'J’ragoedias rcjecit,quianitiiiuni incenderent iif nobis to Trccdifjrixov, 
rt nimium a simplicitate ct nioruni stabilitate abdneerent Sia 
TToiKiAiocv. Platoni favcliat Epicurus. Procius in Polit. p. 
.jfiO. pugnani banc inter Philosophorum principes animndvertib 
et multis adversus Peripateticos velitatnr. Tanta) litis idorieus 
judex aiidiatur Pint, de Audiendis Poetis. I label noniiiiiil^ 
quod hue spectet, Aristides quoqne Qnintiliamis de Musica 
II., et JuiiaiiLis, *Ispcopisvos rtg ju-ijTs *Ap^l>.o^ov avayiveotrxgTW, 
clc. *Anox\ivsTM xu) tt,: ‘iraXatu; xtafituViac otru Tijj ISeaj TOiaurr^j. 
De purgatione agit Pioliiuis Knnead. \.^Z. b** i 

Sequitnr tertia via, quae est phiiosophi. Hue pertinent 
qiiai Platouicje rationis sectatores de gradibus tradiint, quibus, 
aninia paullutim pura divinaqne redditur. Scilicet ii ita dis> 
lin^uunt, ut inebouri iiiain pcrfectioncni dicant xu^xpffsi, tanquam 
prinio inslituto. Ei snccedere, tradunt, Xtlo-iv sive u:xa)ikctyYiv, 
et cnniulnni denique addi per TsXsiWiv (Juinblicb. dc Myster. 
A2gypt. V. 6. ibique CJalcus p. Cfi t.).” Fr. Crcu/.erus ad 
Plotini Librnm de Pulcriludinc p. CVl.(IIeidclbeigje J814. 8.) 
ItcruiTi p. CXI.:—“ Versatur bicidefn liber inaguam partem in 
admonitionibns pra^ceptionibusque ad fugam earnm rerutn, qute 
sensus feriunt, inprimis qua: vel sunorum dulcedinc cos titillant, 
vel iisdem blandiuntur vennstate molliticqne I'urinaruni. Est 
igitur hacteuus mere purgatorius (xo^aptri'is) bicce liber, pan- 
ditque aditum ad pbiiosophiani, ut quae et ipsa qiiodainmodo 
pertincat ad xa^aptriv, sed nec minus tamcn Xmv pcrticiat atque 
adeo Teheluxnv'* Itcrum pag. 277. “ He xa^uperst vid. Jantbl. 
In libro de Anima ap. Stob. Eel, p. 1056. seq. Ilecr.: II?MTiyo 5 
8! xce) ol orXsitrTOi tmv nXatToovixxv avoQstnv raiv ttu^wv —vrv teXsioj- 
TKTjjv xtt&uptnv uffoXaft/Sayouo-iv. Gregor. Naz.’Orat. stel. I. adv. 
Julian, p. 37. sq. Eton describit sanctioris vitae studiusos humi^ 


lies: 'Opa ^—TOWf 8ia rijv vexgcacriv aSavurovs; rou$ 5ia Xu<riv &S(v 
(T'jvnifiiJiivovg ; Toug s^ca ttoSov, xx) ftsra tou $e!ou xa) uTraSoSg epcoreg ; 
cov — xa) fj TOW vow vpog 0sov sx8ripbix Tpoagira^oftlyow, wv ^ xaSapa-tg, 
xa) wv TO xat5fldg?(r5«i, ftijSfy fthpiiv elSorm ava^xo’icog xa) 



Avistoilcs/ftmous Definition of Tragedij, $95 

ftcnmvp, V.‘39 .:—** Jnniblichuf) de M}sler. 7Eg. X. 7. p. 178.: 
ylvTo TayscOhf to ft-iv SeUov r/yovyrai tov vpoeyvooCfisvov Ssov’ to S’ccv- 
Q^fUTivov, Tr,y TTgof ax/Tov evacriv* —' •nspi cp.ixpm cl $sovpy(i) rev 
6-lov vouv evop^Aoucriv" a^Aa Trsgi twv elj xac6xp<riy x«) a?roAu(riv 

xai (ramipluy avijxGvrwv. liiMrcina iiuud iiieple coiiforns verbis 
PaulHiiis 1 Cor. I. 30, ubi eiyixa-fiCv Cianimatici cxplicaiit 

Piatouica: philosopl:i;c sectatores haiic Dotiuncin dc purgn- 
tioiiu anifiia: ipsiuscyic iu mentem coiivcibione e Platune 
‘^iimserunl: in PliEcdone p. 18(j. cd. PorisUr. (p. 21. Wylt. p, 
li'). Hciiid.) Ipgas ba:c, qiue Plotinus de J^lltIill!dille p. 55. p. 
•10, a., nolaiito Cri uzero, respexit: iV ii* tw ovu jj 

‘‘C:<5apTi'i Tic Tvjy TOiJuraiv 7r«VTC«v, xa'i tj xai ^ hxaioTuyrj, 

yi'] vj av^nsla' xx) xivouv=uw(ri xeci ol rag Te\trdg rjfiJy ovrci xa.Tu- 
''n^rravTc, cu (fseuAo/ tivsj elvai, otKXa tcv ovu vaXett alvlTtsr&ai, cn 
'■: dv vv.'jrj<ig xui ocTiXi^Tog ei? aSou a^/x)]Tai, Iv ^ogpopwxtlcsrai, b Gf 
r-'i'jL^jxr.ii.i'.oc Tf xai TeveAsT/xeyof, exeTtr® a^ixojttevoj, ju-era flsciiy olxr^a-ei. 


i Xl'OJlD PRIZE POEM FOR inoo. 


TRAFALGAR. 


liLsT locus c lava naiifie tcndcntls ad Austros 
llcspcriunique sahini, niin jam Vincenlia sa\a 
Consciacpie Angliaca ^leccdunt liltora fania;; 

Xecdiim eliam Ilcrcnleas fauces, scjunclaque rrgiiis 
Ipsa suis aperit juguni inexpugnabiiu Calpe— 

Xcinp<* obscura diu Rapes, p.irsiqae Trafalgar 
Xoniinis, bine iioslris jam tandem insignior at mis ; 

JJinr, clieii! memoranda nioiis ! —libi pcctoie Iristi 
ILte trium))halcs cantns, feraliaque inter 
Mnncra, funesUu aggredior prseconia laudis. 

Quippe ubijamdudum Rritonuin notaarma p.nrcsccns 
Callus, ct indigno sociatus foedere ib’erus 
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Oceanum occiduum, atque arva iiitemerata Bahamn 
Deseruit, partaque (nefas ! ) sitic vulnere prseda 
Fata fuga evasit, nimiuinque faventibus auris, 
Continuo in portum sese, segne^que latebras 
>\bdit, ete tutis prospectat Gadibus hostem— 
Jgnava interea duduni statione moratiiin 
I inpulerit sen lenta fames, sive addita fallax 
Spes numeris, sociaeque aiiimct ilducia rlassis, 

Stat pelagus tentare, atqiie arma iiif:iusta Britannia 
Conserurc, et dubiae tandem se credere piignx— 
.Oemens I qui Nostros toties expertus ovantes, 

Ultro se inferrc ettrepidas opponerc vires 
Atisiis, et assuetos hosti instaurare triiimphos. 

Jam matutino scopuliqiie etmarniora ponti 
Sole rubescebant, coelum sine nubibus aether 
Pandere luce nova, et sopito miirmnre^uctus 
Componi—placidse per caerula Tetliyos arva 
Angliacas tacita se innjestute rnoventes 
Oernere crat puppes—puro vexilla sereno 
Vix tliiitunt, leniqiietiiniescitcarbasus aura: 

IJt vero haec inter siibito data signa uionebant 
Vi conjuratu deductas aequore classes 
' Prospici, et instructas lunato ex ordiiic proras, 

—O 1 quanta Angliaci pertcnlant pectora nautns 
Ciaiidia !—continuo ante oculos liortantis imago 
Stut Patriae—saccr illc animos accendit, ut olim, 
ignis, ct instigat laudum insatiata cupido. 

Ncc mora—quin medio iie nggressos impete fallat 
llostis, ct iiicautos curvata classe Britaniios 
Sepiat, instruitur geminus recto agmine contra 
Ordo ratum—sequitur paribus, sortita laborem 
Queeque siium, spatiis, obliquoque ardua sidco 
Fiiidit aquas, mediumque instat perrumpere cornu— 
Circiini cuncta silent—mortique similliinus horror 
Puppibus incumbit, neque eniin prius ingruit undis 
Belli ingens tonitrii, quam obnixa carina carina?, 
Atque latus lateri: qAam transtra minantia transtris 
Vincula dura tenent, ferratusque alligat uncus— 

O ! ubi jam p lagiis placidum, sudique diei 
Purpureuni jubar ?—extemplo caligine coelum 
Obvolvi picea, et denso certamine juiiclas 
Inter se puppes fuuio circiini ignea nubes 
Obiuit, et late feralibus incubut umbiis. 



for J 806 . 

Sol decedens frustra obluctata Brhaniiif 
^Aginina, nec diibio siispensum examine Martem 
Prospicit—exhaiisto utsensim.venit ignis ab lioste 
Paliidior; sensimjam decrcs« ‘ nte tiimtdlu 
Apparet strages, rerurnque miserrima fiactarum 
Indicia, et laceris subinissa apUistria veJis- • 

Uurior crumpens ad versa e clnsse per undas 
Auditur fragor, et nieestis sonat intervallis 
Lsesoriim plaiic^is, crcberve extrema gementum 
Spiritiis, aut in aquas jactum de p»ppe cadaver. 

At vero interea solitus nonne aethera Paean 
Pcrstrepit, assiietoque sonat Victoria plausii f— 

.Clieu! funereac nimium vicina ciipresso 
i^auriis, etiiigenti parta eiieu! Gloria luctii 
Non haec disccdciis dederat promissa Britannis 
llle suis—Deque eniin iiiiposita est tarn dura triumpbo 
Lex ea Niliaco—non ixierces ilia siibactic 
^'isiiiora*—'proli! lapsa salus atque iiivida Fata ! 
Online quern fausto reducem grataricr olim 
Sperabut Patria, et titulis decorare superbis, 

Foi'tunie securu nimis ! nunc corpus inane 
Expectat iTia'i>tn, nt saltern (solatia luctus 
Teujiiia j) supremos umbrae persolvat honores. 

Scilicet illc dies memori nunqiiam excidet ztxo 
Quo tristes inter gemitus, coiicussaquc luctu 
Pectora, funeream ducens longo ordinc pompani 
Mandabat ciucres X^atria: pia cura sepulchro : 
ibat moesta phalanx, vcrsisqiic exercitus armis— 
Ibant pullati proceres, lacryinisque Juveiitus 
Regia sud'usis, tantae nc debitus umbrae 
.Desit honos, tristi detu comitata feretrum— 

Post, quibus aibucrant jam loiigo> tempora Marte 

l^Vateruo dcsiderio solvuntur, inertes 

Miilta sibi de.vtras que^ti, tardamque senectnm, 

Quod non pro patria media inter fulmina belli 
Contigit oppelere, atque hunc ignorasse doloremr^ 

At hdi ante alios socii, (queis glcvia tanto 
Sub duce militiam gessisse, tiiutnqne Trafalgar 
Una ingens peperisse dccus,) lento pede moesti 
Pioccdunt; furtini gcncroso e pectore rumpit 
Eluctans gemitus, siis|iiriaqiie intuaab imo 
Corde tument^ grandesque micant in luminc gutta;. 
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At vcr<) irrepnt ne qiiando iit tarda veternus 
Sa'cub} nec resides moveant ingeiitia beJlt 
I'acta aiiimos, solido ponel de inurmorc signutn 
Anglia, el iiigcnti sudultam mole eulumiiani; 

Aut vcl^eres inter socios, iibi Ilexibiis ciraiis 
Cn'mleis sancias TIraniesis praatertluit aedes, 
llospitia emeiili nautai', fracla'que senecla'; 

Sive ubi candentes attollit mavitna eaiites 
Dubris^ et Arnioriros poitns et mille jparinas 
Tlespcqtat seciira, ct iiicrtem provocat hostcm. 

liitcreu egregia consiirgcns arte Columua 
Qnadratam faciem, sciilptisqiic liorrcinlia pngnis 
Attoilat latera, et partes sc paiidat in omnes. 

iVincipio, Eoos qua frons obverlitiir Euros, 

Fiiigat aquas opifex reflucnliaqne ostia Mill, 

Et dupliccin belli specicm, cunt'nsaque passim 
Signa, et nocturnis late freta pallida llammis. 

Parte alia, gelidam facies qua prospicit Arcton, ^ 
fClsinoram, et fusos proprio sub lillore Ciinbros, 

A.tque cutcuatus caiJct fracto ordinc puppes : 

Quiuetiain in niediis, magnaque astanle corona, 

Ipse licros, criiies felici cornlus oliva, 

Jura dabit populis et lionestoi fuederu pacis. 

Addat et illaesa florentes mcsse Bahamas, 

Fidentemque fuga Galium, dniudusse IJritannus 
Instat ovatis : iiluni aspiceres freta tarda remcnsi 
Culpare Occani, segnesque in carbasa ventos 
i^uscere, ct iiuinissis raptini dare fuuibns Au&tros. 

Contra aiitem surgcnt longe spcctanda, Trafalgar, 

Sa\a tiia, ingentcs snrgent iniitata triiimphos 
.Marmora, nun xqiio tut rapta ex liostc tropaca, 

Eisqiie decern nostro submissa aplustria nauta.'. 

Jpsiiin inter belli sircpitus iicroa juvabit 
Mlirari ; nec jam votivo vulnerd iiiorti 
Ultro occunibentem (qiiippeliaec a?tcrna Britannls 
Tristilia: tnoiiumcnta f^orcnt!) sed qualis inibat 
Pradia, ct in medio, placidus ceu puce, tumultii 
jMuneuis ouemque suo fungi,” (fausta omina I) 
nautis 

Pectorcconiposito mandans, vulliisque sereni 
Euiuine, felicis referens pra^sagia Marlis. 

At tu, seu nautis crraiitibus utiiis olim 
MIeta per h^bernos fluctus, scu claustra propinquis 
Ccrta dubas popuhs, ignoto in littore rupes 
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Ilactemis obscura, at seris nunc addita Musis 
Gloria, jam deniiim nostris praeciarior annis, 

Inter Atlantaeos surgis metnorandu triumphos : 

J'>go ubi caii'ulens albesceru risa per undas 
Is'Ota patet cautcs, secuiii alta in inriiie vulutat 
Navita, duni obtutu pendet delixus in uno, 

Virtutes, sortenique Vin, visuquc soliitus 
III laci')'nias te saiicta Anima hand ublita tuoriim 
Voce vocat, surd^'qiic |>ieces immiirnuirat umbra!— 
Coutiimo ante oculos astarc Iferois Imago, 
Inspirntquc animis et amorem laiidi.s, ct igiics 
Insolilos, et quicquid id €St, quo rapta dici 
yElberios Inter tractus, ct luniinis oras 
Sese Anima evectani praster teircstria seiitit. 



Ilecitavit in Thcatio JOIIJISISES LATflJM, 

Coll. vEii. Nas. Commons A LIS. 


Cursory Observations on a translation of the Arabic 
Manuscript describing the death of Mungo Park, 
by Mr. Acuaiiam Salami/, inserted in an account 
of a mission to Ashantce^ by T. E. Bowjjich, Esq, 
p. 478.; occasioned by reflections made m the Quar¬ 
terly Review, AVl X li v. p. 2£)4., ojf another translation 
of the same manuscript by JAMES GREY JACK- 
SON. ^ 

IJAVING observed in llie last Number of the Quavlcrl^ Review, 
under the title of Howdich’s Mission to Asbantee, p. 2^4, an opi¬ 
nion that a preference is due to Mr. Abraham Sulame’s translation 
of the Arabic manuscript of the death of the lamented Mungo 
Park, I considor it as aii act of justice to myself and the public, 
to offer a few cursory observations on flvat loose, defective, and 
unintelligible translation. It is expedient t.hat I should previously 
inform the intelligent reader, that I gave Mr. Bowdicb a dccyphcr 
and a translation of the Arabic document inserted in his work ptf 
Asbantee, purporting to be a manuscript or certificate of the death 
of the indefatigable and enterprising Mungo Park. When I received 
this document from Mr. Bowdich’s bauds, to decyplier and to traus-. 
late, I understood clearly and unequivocally from that gentleinau. 
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that be had been endeavouring, ever since his arrival in England from 
Ashantce, to procure a correct decypher and translation of it, but 
that he hud not succeeded.—I felt myself competent to the task} 
and I thought that, if 1 did not supply him with a translation, he 
would possibly be obliged to publish his book without one, or at 
least without a dccyphtr, I knew from previous experience 
during the last ten years, that whenever His Majesty's government 
or the Admiralty had been in want of translations of Arabic docu¬ 
ments, they were obliged to apply, and had actually applied to 
me for the same: incontestable evidence o^which facts i have in 
niy possession. 1 knew that the intelligent part of my country¬ 
men were extremely anxious to know the fate of the lamented 
Mungo Park ; this alone was a sulficicnt stimulus for me to engage 
to decypher and translate this manuscript document gratuitously ; 
but what has been my reward for my -disinterested exertions ? Not 
thanks, but abuse from the Quarterly Reviewers, who have affected 
to prefer Mr. Salami’s translation to mine, although I believe none 
but those, critics can comprehend that gentleman’s uninteibgible 
translation of this document. For a proof of this 1 refer 1/ie can¬ 
did reader to the Quarterly Review itself, in which both transla¬ 
tions arc laid before the public. Nothing has preserved this docu¬ 
ment from oblivion, but the circumstance of its containing intelli¬ 
gence of Mr. Park ; but as I have given to the public a translation 
of this paper which has produced controversy, and as I am now to 
slate my observations on Mr. Salamc’s translation of this document, 
1 wish it to be understood that 1 mean nothing personal: it is the 
unavoidable weakness of human nature to err; but my object is to 
elicit truth. 1 shall therefore proceed to investigate, not the errors 
or the talents of that translator, but the inaccuracy of his trans¬ 
lation. 

The Quarterly Reviewer seems to have forgot that it is necessa¬ 
ry to understand practically as well as theoretically two languages, 
to be enabled accurately to translate any language ; and he is in¬ 
correct in supposing that Mr. Salame’s translation is the best 
because it is bis native language. This is not a necessary conse¬ 
quence, for many people do not understand their own native lan¬ 
guage, innumerable examples of wbicli might be adduced without 
going out of England. 

Some of the public papers* have asserted, that Mr. Salami’s 
translation and mine differ but immaterially; but no man who un¬ 
derstands Arabic, i presume, will be of this opinion, after com* 
paling the following passage. 

» 

Jjrf. <5^ 


I Seethe Englishman, 9th May, 1819, title.*Mungo.Parkalso ihe 
Biilish Statesman, and other i>ai>ers about the same day. 



relative to.Mimgo Park's Death. SOI 

** Tbis declaration is issued from tlie town called Yaud, in the 
country of Kossa." Vide Mr. Salami's translation. 

** This narrative proceeds from the territory in Housa called 
Eeauree or Yaury.”* Vide Mr. Jackson’s translation. 

The reader’s attention is referred to the respective translations 
above, and I maintain, and I anticipate tiiat every erudite Arabian 
scliolarnvill support niy assertion, that the words <oien, Yaud, and 
Kossa are not to be found in the original Arabic: 

IuawII ^ ^ 

Anma n'hcnna gi1seata> eiisemmaiiu sakh sebian, arreet sfeena. 
And as we were sitting, we hoard the voice of children. I saw a 
ship; that is to say, 1 the sheerif saw a ship. This is a literal 

translation from the original; first which is the plural pronoun 
personal toe, and afterwards which is the singular preterite 

of the verb < 5 !, to see. 

Mr. Salame in his translation has omitted the sentence 

^ n’smahu Sakh sebian 

i. e. we heard the voice of children ; which he has rendered. We 
sat to hear the voice of some persons : but there is no authority 
for 'some^persons in the original. 

jjUaJL. U 4 fa rassul Sultan, and the Sultan sent. 

Tile preterite of the verb Mr. Salami has rendered pluperfect, for 
he writes “ had sent plenty but the Arabic scholar will perceive 
that there is no authority, in the original, for the pluperfect time ; 
if it had been the pluperfect, it would necessarily have been 

Fa kan rassul Sultan. 

juAiMJl 3 ^ akkadan fie sfeena; 

i. e. ttierc were persons bound ^ or fastened in the vessel. The 
word akkadau is the preterite of the verb «>A£, akkad, to bind. 
Mr. Bowdich, in giving the note on this passage, has omitted to 


i ij 


* It should be observed, in t'bnverting Arabic names into English 
letters, that the 'English double c, the Greek 1 , or Englishy, are synony¬ 
mous letters; the final rc'or y ill Eeauree is uptiunal, tlie laat letter of 
the word being/’, which is governed by Kasra. 

3 These two men bound with cords or otln?rwisc, might have appeared 
like dead men to Amadou Fatonma, who reported to Isaaco respecting 
Park’s death. (See Park’s Travels reviewed in Quarterly Review, No. 
XXV.) Being bound, they probably could nut move, and would therefore 
resemble dead men. The circumstance of missile weapons, as lances, 
pikes, and ariows, being discharged at Mr. Park by the natives, as Te- 
ported by Isaaco, is corroborated in my translation of this document of 

the sheerif ibrahim, and which is actually in the original V>r> 

aaaLw wa kub'i fic sfeena; but this important passage is totally 
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relate tlie circumstance that led to its interpretation, which he 
knows to be the fact, and is as follows. At the time 1 gave him my 
translation, Sir William Ouseley wrote from Wales, to say, that this 
sentence signilied two female slaves. Mr. Salani6, who was then in 
London, said the same; but how two Arabic professors, at a dis¬ 
tance of upwards of 100 miles, should both be of this same opini¬ 
on, excited my cuiiosily. 1 went with Mr. Bowdich to Mr. Bul- 
iner, the printer, and 1 asked Mr. Turner, the Arabic compositor, if 
he CDuhi account for the coincidence? Mr. Turnerie])lied, ‘-‘O yes, 
they have loth the authority of Richardson,^' Richardson’s Arabic 
Dictionary was produced, and it there appears that iu a 

Jiguralive sense means virgins. Both these gentlemen tlien, it 
seems, iiad had rocoursc to the Dictionary for this ligurative intt r- 
pretation; but I could not ailinit the propriety of interpreting 
words in a figurative sense, which were found in a document, 
which, so far from having the flowers of rhetoric to recommend it. 


was not written with even grammatical accuracy. Ttie verb ossis, 
to bind or fasten, is generally used in the west of Africa, in a y^Ain, 
literal sense, a circumstance which 1 conceive to be an incontro¬ 
vertible argument for not using it in its figurative meaning. 

. ^ O* wa edaiihiime Sultan. 

These Avords literally signify, * and the Sultan summoned ihcni,’ or 
‘ .urged them strongly,’or ‘called aloud to them notsim])l\ ‘asked 
them,’as Mr. Salame has translated it: the verb ask is'nut iu the 
original. 

Mr. Salaine’s translation runs thus: “while they were silting in the 
ship and gaining a position over the Cape Kco<l, and were in society 
Avitli the people of the king of Bassa, the ship reached a head of niouii- 
lain which took her away, and the men aiul wornoji of Bassa alto¬ 
gether with every kind of arms.” From this phraseology it would 
appear that tJie ship contained the men and women of Bassa all 
armed, before the current carried her away; but there is no au¬ 
thority for such an interpretation: the original says 

^ 7 , wa kubu fie sfecna ; 

i. c. they poured into the ship, that is, poured ' their missile wea¬ 
pons, and fired their guns into the ship. 

Further on, the original has the following passage; 

^ ^ 8 wa ermy inclha kulha fie clb’har 


omitted in Mr. Salaine’s translation, for which see Quarterly Rcview> 
No. xnv. p. 294. 

' See a confirmation of this interpretation in a letter from the late Sir 
.Tuseph Banks ip Mr. Dickson, Mungo Park’s brother, inserted in Sha- 
bceny’s account of Tombuctuo and Heusa, &c, p. 425. 
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That is to say, and threw the wljole of hn' property or treasure 
into the sea, that is, the women*s jiropfrti/. Mr. Saianie trans^ 
lates this passage, “ threw all /ii« property there is, however, no 
authority fur transferring the feminine into the inaseuline {[gender, 
as the passage itself above ([noted proves, without the necessity of 
further clncidution. 

O * 

^ 9 elkhut thima eekudu; Fear there seizing him. 

Here we have the inascnline Kingiiliir ncain ; this loose phraseology 
clearly evinces the writer to have been illiterate ; these words have 
been renderod by .’^Ir. Saiame “ a!so from fear but what Arabic 
professor in Knropc will make it also from fearf 

^SJO jtAfl aXjI ^ Jiil Tl,yj ^ Lofc^JLo ^ 10 

wu wahud minhunie li.n tnuiah akul tic kaher cbna, wa Allah 

nk'tn seha. 

This passage literally means, iiiui one of thorn we saw not at all 
ill the body of the water, and God knows t!io triitb’'(of tliis rc- 
pont^but Mr. S(d.tnie fra.nslafos it, “ perhaps he is in llic bottom c( 
the w^er, and God kju.us btsi.” 'rijcrc is however no authority 
fo)‘ the word bottom, nor for the v/ord perhaps, nor for the word 
best, here inserted hy him. Allah alem sch signifies, ‘ God knows 
Ihe-truth there is no in tiie senteuee, but it is the 

positive. 

'I’herc is not any authority in Ihecrifiinal for the word ntcfhentic. 
No Aiahic*seholar in Europe will find authentic in the inanusciipl: 
the sentenee is a simple one, .lUah ahm srh, ‘ God knows the 
truththat is to say, the triitii of tliis report. 

It would be illiberal to aiscilhe to Mr. I5owdich any design to 
eoufnse. I believe llie direct ct'ntrnry ; but if be had accompanied 
iny letter with my trail'latioji, tlic one would have clueidalcd the 
ol.'ier; instead of whieli he has blended Sir W. Ouseley’s notes with 
iiiy translation; thus he says in a note of Sir William, '* and the 
c'lhcr ilid not, from tijc violence of the water.” Sec his account of 
a Mission to Ashanlee, note p. 180: thus rendering what was cleatc 
and intcliigiblo. Obscure and ar.d;iuuons ! Did not tvkat ? I ask ; for 
liiC note does not say wliat. I'iie original however is siiiik-iently 

perspicuous: it is, sljl ^5 jjd »y5 jJ ^ 

wa wahud minhiimc lini Hiirnit akul fie kqjirr i lma; which signifies 
literally, “ and oue of them we saw not at all in the body” (hot the 
hotloni) “ of the water.” 'I'lierc is no authorify for the words, ‘ tlij* 
ofAerdid not,’ nor for the words, * violence of the water;’ no erudite 
Arahian, by the most refined sophistry, can transfer tins passage 
into sticli hniguage. 

^ 11 fic fume siiccrif Ibrahim. 
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Kasra governs invat'iahly the first Alif in the word ' Abrahim, whicli 
makes it Ibrahim ; this is the uniform Arabic pronunciation. 

1 ought to observe to the European reader, that this document 
purports to have been written by a shrerif, tliat is to say, a man 
descended from royal blood ; but it does not thence follow that it 
is a correct writing: many princes in Africa can neither read nor 
write; 1 myself know two or three. Neither is the rcader*to affix 
that honor and deference to a prince of Africa, that is due to a 
prince of Europe; the nobility of family in Africa is not so great, 
because all the descendants of princes, sons, brothers, cousins, and 
all degrees of consanguinity, assume the title of shecrif, however 
rlisfantiy removed by succeeding generations, so that in Barbary 
there arc, in proportion to the population, more shcerifs than 
there arc nobles in Europe. 

There is a sort of corroboration of my translation of this paper 
in the report that the shcerif Ibrahim made to Mr. Hutchison ; for 
he himself told him he had seen the ship (see Quarterly Review, 
No. XLiv. p. 2£)4.) When we compare tlie Arabic language and 
other languages of the East lo those of Europe, the heteroge«ft)US 
nature of their respective idioms must be evident; hence tICc ditii- 
culty of adapting the iuasterii expressions to those of Europe : some 
allowances should therefore be made; for the language of the 
Arab, as well as the body of the Arab, becomes equally stitf and 
awkward in the European costume. 

*’ I could say more on the subject of this document, but I thiiik I 
have already said enough to satisfy an impartial and discriminating 
public respecting my translation, and to refute the erroneous opi- 
Jiion propagated by the Quarterly Review, that niy traiisiation of 
the manuscript of Bark's death is not so accurate as that of Mr. 
Saluuic. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 


Note. For the gratification of such Arabians as shall he curious 
to investigate this subject, I have subjoined my decypher of the 
Manuscript, together with a copy of niyJettcr to Mr. Bowdich, 
which accompanied that dccypher and translation. 


« 

An accurate transcript of the Arabic manuscript of the death of 
Mungo Parkj deciphered for Mr. Bowdkh by J. G. Jackson^ and 
inserted in that gentleman’s account of a mission to Ashantee, 
p. 480. * 


aXJI 


' A confirmation of this fact will be seen througliout the Turkish Spy, 
and particularly in Vol. iv. book 4th. letter 2nd. 
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J Ur** J Jji 

^ (v' ‘ 06^ J'jy JO.JI ^^1 

pLaUI 

^ (jlcXiti: 

^jUoLg ^j^Osj j (^j^ 

j ^jj^ !^!j !^j^ u* 

j jj^’ (jUoLw J ^ 

(j^fj ^jX^ t^y^JV. J (:;J**^^^' ^ 

'* J ' 

L**j ^LLxLm (3^^ ^ ^ 

0 “L< iXA*i»J( i^j^iaj'’ ^ J 

L*J Jta^ iUi-JI J-^' Oci^lj J J^ 

J . • 

J J^' i^'- '~^J^ r* iuAfcji J 

L5^ j * (3-^ aa^mJJ 

(^ l^ij 

C^l 6^ y* ® jascV' 

tX-_Xi ^1 AJ aU L5jL? (jUaX**# 

•• ^T« 

VOL. XXl. a. Jl. NO. XLII. u 
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A-oOkj ^IkLw oXj 

awi y ^ ^ ^ 

J .1 i, •• ; , %^ aX’I^ 

^yi Cj 5^ c ' ^ 


•• •• 




Let in' from Mr. Jackson to Mr. Howdich) respecting the above 

Arabic document. 

London, 71i» March, 18Jp. 

Dear Sir, I have deciphered the Arabic manuscript of Mungo 
Fink's death, and I have artixed tlie Oriental punctuation to the 
let tors, that Mr. Buhner may have no dilhculty in fixing the chii- 
riu lcrs for the press. 

'Fliis manuscript is very inaccurately and r.ngiaininatically writ¬ 
ten, and I have jircservcd or tianscribed the inaccuracy ^lie^he 
oiiginal. 

I am of opinion that Sir W. Onscley nnderstamls the Arabic 
<‘f Africa, and from his observations on this manuscript, 1 ha\e 
no doubt that he would have been able to translate the Bmpefror 
of Morocco’s letter, inserted in iny account of Morocco,\vhieh re¬ 
mained in the Secretary of Stale’s office some months, without their 
finding a person capable of translating it, although it had been 
acid to the Universities, and to the Post Office, for that purpose, 
but inoifcctnally. 1 mention this circumstance, that you may know 
where to apjdy, on aiiy future occasion, in the event of my decease 
01 absence from Lngland after your next embassy to Ashautee. 
Sir William in the fifth line of his notes, has, however, coinmitlcd 

an error in calling Kude, Kumen. The original cannot be 

coiM'crtcd into Knnicn. In the eighth note he writer tSyoj i. e. 
na^ii, that is to say, belonging to Christians; but the maunscript has 

It na^’ra orChristians: nominative plural. The word^^^b^aj 

is not a proper name, as Sir William suggestsit may be, nor is it c(|ni- 
vocaliy written ; it signifies called out or cried to them. Sixteentli 

note Jt-lj is unequivocally Kanjee, and will not admit of 

being caUe<i Kunja, Eighteenth note, Sir W. quotes the maunscript 
3 wa dclfenba lie trablia ; wliieli cuiniut admit of 

.tiiy translation but the followinir, And we buried it in its earib ; but 
William translates it. And caused him or it to be buried in the 
:: round. 
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As to the IraiislatioB ^ j wa akaddan fic 

Sfecua, i. e. And tied or bound them in the vessel or ship, how this 
has been converted into two maids in the ship, lam at a loss to 
imagine. 

I am, &c. 

• J, G. J. 
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Part II. [Continued from No. XLI. p. 80 .] 
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ON THE 

ORIfiJN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

KY TME REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. . 



SECTION I. 

^Ptdimumry Olsermtions, and Nolice of the chief Works on 

the subject, 

Pew subjects are so interesting to the unlearned and the learned ; 
to the philosopher, the sceptic, and the Christian, as the origin, 
the progress, and the once universal prevalence of Idolatry. Ac¬ 
customed by the common laws of society, in the present day, to 
morality, gravity, -and decency of manners, we can scarcely ima¬ 
gine the possibility of the ^istence of a state, in which inhuman 
and deliberate miirde.", utia the most infamous and scandalous 
abominations could have formed a part of the public religion of a 
coivitry. We seem to contemplate the idiotcy of the human mind, 
when the confused rabble of the heathen Gods, with their long 
train of'* Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimscras dire,” pass before us in 
rapid, monstrous succession. The absurd, inconsistent, and ap- 
]>arently unaccountable traditions, which were alike believed by 
the vulgar, and with few exceptions even by the philosophical part 
of mankind, excite only our scorn; and we pity the blind¬ 
ness and ignorance which bowed at their altars, and were instructed 
these " Devils to adore for Deities.? 

Few, who have been initiated in the elements of classical know- 
'ledge, have not felt, at some period of their youthful studies, an 
intense eagerness to be well acquainted with the meaning of the 
fables of the Pantlieon. Wc all remcaiber, bow much the general 
curiosity of a whole school has been excited, by any attempt to 
elucidate the histories of the Gods and Goddesses of Greece and 
Rome. Tlie very unsatisfactory explanations even of Tooke’s Pan¬ 
theon, or tliosein Dr. Letnpriere’s Dictionary, served on I v toiiwrease 
the desire of inforniation which they could not gratity; we were 
perplexed ahil .bewUdered ; and were at length compelled !•> defer 
the examination of the qoettion to an iiidetlinte penoi', which sel¬ 
dom or never arrived. So stsong however are the eaiiy impres¬ 
sions of youth, that very few lose cutirely the wish lo unravel 
the strange details which formerly contributed to their aniusenieot, 
or roused their boyish wonder. 

The subject of the Pagan idolatry, too, is not merely interesting; 
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it has far higher claims to our attention—it is of real importance to 
every man, who would comprehend the ways of Providence } 
the object of the Mosaic law; the external evidence of the Truth of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, deducible frim the History of Paganism ; 
and the wonderful connexion between anticipated History in Pro¬ 
phecy, and accomplished Prophecy in History. The books of the 
Old Testament give us an account of the early lleligion of the 
world—the gradual dispersion of all nations fi-om their primeval 
settlements —with many other events in which the whole of the 
human race must have been deeply concerned, and which they 
must have witnessed when they were but few in number. They 
give us a simple detail of events, which are to be believed or rejected 
from the same reasoning, by which we should judge of the truth 
or falsehood of the records of nations in general. As the foreign 
events of the History of England might be authenticated from an 
accurate detail ot the transactions of the surrounding people ; so 
will the facts related in the books of Moses, and tlia. Prophets, be 
confirmed by the records, the superstitions, and worship of the 
naiglibouring idolaters. The history of one nation is ** indented 
and dove-tailed into that of another.” If the earlier histories con¬ 
tained in the pages of Scriptures be true, we shall necessarily find 
some traces of the important events there related among the pris¬ 
tine aiipals of every nation. 

If then the ancient prevalence of idolatry be proved, and if the 
identity of the facts on whicli it is founded, with the events related 
ill Scripture be ascertained, we have additional reason to believe 
after a consideration of both systems, that the Deity created man, 
and imparted to him a Revelation ; we are warranted in rejecting 
the corruptions of that Revelation, which encourage the degrada¬ 
tion of women, the exposure of infants, the slaughter of human 
victims, and the public perpetration of every unmentionable infamy; 
while we retain the purity of that system which inculcates mercy, 
justice, and love. From this preliiiiinary we are led to the 
unavoidable inference, that Christianity is the gift of the same 
Creator, who placed our primary ancestors on the earth. 

Of so much importance then is it that every man, who would be 
satisfied that Revelation is the gift of God, should be well inform¬ 
ed on the subject of the Pagan Idolatry. Our Religion i* founded 
upon facts. If the facts of Scripture be proved to he true all theo¬ 
retical objections must vanish. Gibboit may point his irony, and 
Hume may fatigue himself with arguments against the probability 
of miracles; the disciples of Paine, and the shallow admirers of 
the superficial Frcncliman, may discover ten thousand imaginary 
difficulties ; but until the facts are disproved, and the united testi¬ 
mony of every nation that has retained a remnant of civilisation 
be discredited, the authenticity of Scripture cannot be overthrown, 
'i'be Deity has condescended in all ages to confirm the truth of this 
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Revelation by appealing to our senses; anti as the existence of the 
scattered sons of Israel, and tlije gradual fulfilment of Prophecy, 
appeal to our reason at the present time ; so did the very idolatries 
of the Pagans, which were merely the corruption of Truth, 
strengthen the conviction of believers, in their atlachment to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

From thus considering the importance and interest of tliv; sub¬ 
ject, and having perused with some attention the works of Maurice, 
Bryant, .Faber, the papers of Sir William Junes and Cap-r 
tain Wilford in the Asiatic Researches, with ;>ome other works, I 
had intended to hare drawn up the result of this reading in - one 
or two small volumes, and submitted them to the world. The in¬ 
formation collected, and the subjects discussed by the several 
authors I have mentioned, extend through so many volumes, that 
but few persons can find leisure to peruse tiicm throughout: 
an abridgment therefore of their discoveries and reasonings would 
be most acce^itable to the great majority of readers. My eiigagc- 
nients however are at present so numerous, that 1 have not an 
opportunity of bestowing on the subject that attention which fts 
extent and nature requires. Yet as 1 shall be most happy to faci¬ 
litate, even in the least rlcgrcc, the labors of any one who may be 
im liiied to attempt this task, I have drawn up some few papers for 
insertion in the valuable pages of the Classical Journal. 

!t is impossible to satisfy every doubt, and to anticipate every 
objection; and though many of the ideas 1 may propose may ap¬ 
pear new, and not yet sutficiently confirmed, I trust, as my wish is to 
reconcile contending theories, that 1 shall contribute to the more 
easy fulfilment of the abridgment of those larger works 1 have 
mentioned: an abridgment, the object of which ought to be an enu¬ 
meration and arrangement of the wonderful proofs contained in the 
annals of the most remote and forgotten nations, as well as in the 
most detestable rites of Paganism, that the Scriptures arc w'orthy of 
credit, and Revelation the gift of God. 

Before we proceed however, to enquire into the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline of idolatry, it will he necessary td survey the chief 
writers, from whom our infurmatioii is principally derived. We may 
pass over the period which elapsed }rom the writings of the early 
Greek and Latin Fathers, till we come to the celebrated Rabbi 
Maimoiiides. Cyprian in his treatise Idolorum de Vanitate, Lactan- 
tius, Eu.'iehiiis, Ailiaiiasius,<^aud others declaimed, it is true, against 
Idolatry, hut none of these celebrated men attempted to explain 
the fables they ridiculed. Maimoiiides was the first who endeavour¬ 
ed to solve the mystcrie<< whic h had so long perplexed the world. 
He perused, he tellb us, with great attention all the ancient authors 
on the Rise and Progress of Idolatry. He did this, to explain the 
reasons of the enactment of those ordinances, and rites of the Jewish 
Law which appear to have no meaning} unless they are considered 
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in cumiexion with the idolatrous customs of the surrounding 
nations. Among other opinions which this distinguished author 
defended with equal learning and talent, and which have attracted 
considerable attention, was this, that the worship of the heavenly 
host was practised by the Antediluvians. We read in Genesis in 
our translation, that in the days of Enos, " men began to call on 
the name of the Ix>rd.’' The learned Lightfout translates the pas¬ 
sage, ''then began profaneiiess in calling on the name of the Lord." 
Heidegger (in his eighth dissertation, on the Theology of the 
Cainites, and the Antediluvian Idolatry) adduces many arguments 
to prove that Idolatry w'as (he corruption prevalent before the 
flood. The words of Mainioiiides are, “ in the days of Enos men 
grievously erred, and the wise men became brutish; and (our 
author add.s) from worshipping the stars as the- representatives of 
the Deity, who had placed them on high to govern the w'orld, men 
began to praise, honor, and worship theiii, and to esteem (hem us 
Mediators."—The idea of a Mediator indeed runs, like a thread, 
through the whole web of the ancient Idolatry. Mr. Young, with 
»ther celebrated men, agrees in this opinion of Maimonides. 

One of the chief difhculties which present themselves to the 
Mosaic account, is derived from Hiat abstruse subject, the antiquity 
of the Zodiac. M. Bailly in his history of Astronomy places the 
inventjou of (he Persian sphere about 3200 years before Christ; 
ho supposes likewise that the inoiablc zodiac was discovered 2230 
years before Christ: the zodiac of Esne has been refeired to a still 
earlier period. The arguments ou which these hypotheses are sup¬ 
ported have been undoubtedly refuted. Even if ibe theory of M. 
Bailly and others be of no authority, the early perfection of astro¬ 
nomy at a very early period after the deluge, when the first post- 
diluviaiis must have been much occupied in choosing their new 
settlements, ought to have some weight in influencing our decision. 
Buniei justly observes in his Arcliscologia, at the conclusion of the 
fust hook, “ it is reasonable to believe that the antediluvian fathers 
were not utterly foolish, and ignorant of the sciences. Of Ihese^ 
whatever they might have been, Noah was the heir," &c. 
Whatever the aged Patriarchs knew, was most probably ronimuni- 
cated to Noah. He was the* inhabitant of bo*h w'orlds, and trans¬ 
ferred the lamp of the sciences from one to the other. Mr. Maurice 
too, ill his memoir on the ruins of Babylon, very justly observes 
(p. 22.) “ thfe very early proficiency of t4ic Egyptians and Chaldeans 
in Astronomy can only be accounted for by the supposition that a 
considerable portion of the antediluyian arts and sciences, among 
which must be numbered Astronomy, was by the permission of 
Providence preserved on tablets of stone to illumine the ignorance 
and darkness of the earliest postdiluvian ages.' To suppose that 


' 1 am compelled to abbreviate Mr. Maurice’s long and labored sen¬ 
tences. • 
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our antediluvian ancestors for sixteen hundred years together could 
be uninterested spectators of the celestial bodies, would be to ima¬ 
gine them destitute of common curiosity. Josephus too has 
asserted that the antediluvians were well acquainted with the grand 
cycle of SIX hundred years; which Cassini declares to be the finest 
period e\cr invented; since it brings out the solar year more 
exactly than that of Hipparchus and Ptolemy; and the 4unar 
month, within about one second of what it is determined by mo¬ 
dern astronomers,” &c. See. In addition to these evidences in favor 
of Maimrmides’s opinion, we may add the ti^ditions so current 
among many nations, that there were certain sacred books pre¬ 
served by the second father of mankind. These traditions are col¬ 
lected by Mr. Faber in the fifth chapter of his third book. 
“ Whether any books,” (says Mr. Faber) of antediluvian science 
and theology were preserved by Noah in the ark, 1 shall not pre¬ 
tend to determine : yet I can see nothing very improbable in the 
supposition, that he may have delivered to his posterity a volume 
or volumes replete with the treasured knowledge of a former world.” 
Other reasons might be brought forward. Wc shall however 
ronfiiic ourselves to one. Job seems to have been well acquainted 
with astronomy, and with its perversion, then commencing, to ido¬ 
latrous uses. 

It may be thought inconsistent with that sober judgment with 
wliigliwe ought to examine this controverte<l question, thus to 
declare an opinion in favor of antediluvian Idolatry, without any 
demonstrative proof; there yet seems to be much more evidence 
in support of the conjecture than possibly can be urged against it. 

The patience of most readers w'onld be exhausted with the at- 
teiiij>t to take even a cursory view of all the writers who have dis¬ 
cussed the subject since the revival of learning. Much curious in¬ 
formation, lias been collected by Heidegger, in Ins Sacra Ilistoria 
Patiiarcliarum. Vossius has written two folio volumes De Oiiginc 
ot Progressu Idolalriap. Bp. Cumberland in his “ Planting of 
•Nations” has some interesting tracts, particularly one “ De Legibus 
Pdtriarcharum.” Bochart’s two celebrated treatises “ Phalcg” and 
“ Canaan” abound with interesting details: the work of Archbishop 
Teniiison is chiefly compiled from Boctiart. Witsius’s yEgyptiaca is 
an invaluable work : He has completely overthrown the hypothe¬ 
sis of Spencer and Mursliam, that the Jews borrowed from the 
Egyptians. Burnet's Arcli;bologia contains so much that deserves 
eondemnatioii, that vve cannot rank it so highly, as the learning and 
ingenuity of the author deserves. It is well worthy the perusal of 
the curious, though it must not be depended upon. One of the 
most valuable works on the subject, although little known and less 
appreciated, is the treatise of the Rev. Arthur Young, entitled An 
iiistorical Dissertation on Idolatrous Corruptions in Religion,” 2 
Vo!s. 8vo. 1734. He has anticipated much of the labors of bissiicccs- 
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sors, lie proves tlie divine origin of the law of Moses, from its di¬ 
rect opposition to the customs of the surrounding idolaters; an 
argiinieiit since adopted and enforced by more modern writers. 

To mention the name of Bryant, is to reeal to the minds of all 
who are interested in these researches one of the most illustrious 
ornaments of our country. Distinguished alike tor his love of truth, 
his devotion, and his dedication of himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge, Mr. Bryant has had the honor to be esteemed the most 
ellective of the learned advocates of Revelation, of the last century. 
He conducts us safely through the labyrinth of mythology ; through 
all the darkness of fable, and the fogs of error and superstition, till 
the day-star of Revelation bur»ts upon the view'. We trace the form 
of knowledge through the primeval corruptions of the early post¬ 
diluvian age, through the disgaiises of Paganism, and the mistaken 
vanity of the Greeks. The earth is divided and colonised; and 
the predecessors of the Romans and the Greeks again survive. 
Though Mr. Bryant has sonictimes permitted his ardor and imagi- 
,nation to influence his judgment; though the immense mass of 
learning which he has accumulated seems sometimes to extinguish 
the discrimination, which usually characterises him ; still we are 
reminded only of the caution of a skilful general, who in a danger¬ 
ous position makes his attack with a force so numerous, that he 
obtains a complete victory, though many of bis troops are lost in 
the action. Half bis arguments arc useless, but the other half proves 
his point. His analysis of mythology is as entertaining as a Ro¬ 
mance ; to use the language of his biographer, it is a library pha 5 - 
iiomonon, w hich will remain the admiration of scholars, as long as 
a curiosity after antiquity shall continue to be a prevailing pas-* 
aion among mankind. Nothing in the ancient Greek and Roman 
literature, however recondite, or wherever dispersed, could escape 
bis sagacity and patient investigation."—" This elaborate produc¬ 
tion- is distinguished not only by its eimdition, it is equally distin¬ 
guished for its ingenuity and novelty. It departs from the com¬ 
monly received systems, to a degree, which has not only never beCn 
attempted, but even thought of by any man of learning." Tt has 
been objected that he rests* too much on etymology; yet an attentive 
student of his work .will find that every important position is sup¬ 
ported by facts, and not by etymology alone. 

An accurate knowledge of Mr. By ant’s work may be declared 
essential to the right understanding the Origin and Progre.ss of 
Idolatry. His great object was, to obtain some height or pedestal, 
from which he might survey the confused ocean of all " which 
fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived." He justly reasoned 
that the histories of the heathen Gods, Juno, Jupiter, &c. ought 
not alone to be rejected as incredible and absurd ; the Heroes and 
Demigods, Perseus, Hercules, Osiris, Sesostris, Cadmus, &c. &c. 
cither had no existence, or their histories were completely dis¬ 
guised. We will fix upon the hii^tory of the latter to give the 
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reader a specimen of this masterly performance. It was inipos* 
sible, he justly argues, that Cadmus could be a real personage, 
though Bochart has endeavoured to explain and render consistent 
every fact related of him. ‘*Isit credible,*' says Mr. Bryant, 
“ that any person could have penetrated into the various regions 
whither he is supposed to have gone ? To have founded colonies in 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Thera, Tbapsus, Thasus, Anaphe, 
Samothracia? To have twice visited the Hellespont? To have 
worked the mines in the Pangean, and other Mountains? To have 
made settlements in Euboea, Attica, Boeotia,'and Illyria? And 
above all to have founded temples, and a hundred cities in Libya ? 
He settles after much wandering in Greece, where he likewise 
builds cities, and lives sixty-two years. Then he is made king 
in Illyria ; and he had no '* small territory in Armenia," Ac. Ac. 
Ac.—By this reasoning, he is naturally led to ask, who then was 
Cadmus? and concludes in this, as in other questions of a similar 
nature that Cadmus was one of the names of the suii, the chief 
Deity of the Idolators. That is, that the name Cadrniis, was but ^ 
a term for the successive colonies of the Cadmians who proceeded 
from several parts of the East, to Greece, Africa, Ac.; and who 
carried with them, civilisation, arts and arms, assumed the names 
of their God, and attributed to him the success of their various 
enterprises. The actions of Osiris, Sesostris, Perseus, Ac. Acl are 
all of )the same description as those imputed to Cadmus. 

The principal question discussed by Mr. Bryant, is. Who or 
what was the people which was enabled to give laws, .sciences, 
and civilisation to the world? SufKce it to say that by innume¬ 
rable facts, arguments, examples, and learned illustrations, he 
proves them to have been all branches of one illustrious family; 
they were all the Sons of Hinn, who under several names wor¬ 
shipped their ancestor: and who imposed, on their more peaceable 
brethren, who after the flood had betaken themselves to their 
appointed settlements, their own idolatrous superstitions and 
arbitrary laws. Mr. I'aber, as we shall see, objects to this theory, 
but there is, in fact, but little diflference between them. Mr. Bryant 
supposes Idolatry, Science, and War, to have originated at Shinar 
among the ciiitdreii of Ham. Mr. Faber supposes that they origi¬ 
nated at Shinar among the apostate families of the three sons of 
Noah ; these united in one place. Now we know from Scripture 
that the sons of Ham were more numerous than those of both his 
brethren together. Poth writers therefore agree in this, that 
i/y far the greater part of mankind were corrupted at Shinar 
prior to their dispersion thence: and it is of little consequence 
'whether the rest of either hypothesis< be correct. The proba¬ 
bility is, that mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber have both supposed too 
niucb : a question however which will be soon considered. In 
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the roiirsc of liis researches Mr. Rrpnt leads us in the most en¬ 
tertaining maiiuer among tribes and nations, hitherto known only 
by name. The Toniin, the Cuthim, the Scythae, the liidoscythac, 
the Hyperboreans, and Pclasgi; the Sauromata;, the Cyclopians, 
Ariinaspians, and the Oriisc ; the Cimmerians, and the 1'itans, 
‘‘come like shadows, and so depart.” Before the Greeks were 
known, or Horne was founded, these people were eminent in com¬ 
merce; they had in many instances, though not perhaps to the ex¬ 
tent supposed, erected hre towers or temples, on the coasts and 
keadlamls of Europe and Africa ; they had visited under the name 
of Phreuicians, ( a word by no means to be appropriated to the 
inhabitants of the country round Tyre alone,) Carthage, Spain, 
Britain, and (he lndic«. Wherever they settled they carried with 
them memorials of the deluge, and enclosed spaces round their 
temples for worship; where they compelled strangers to figlrt, 
where they offered human victims, and performed all their more 
odious ceremonies and games in honor of the Sun. The know¬ 
ledge of these circumstances has been handed down to us through 
fbc Greeks, who changed every tradition, and disguised every circum¬ 
stance at pleasure. 'fhe names of cities and towns were altered 
into those of individuals ; the names of men became the titles of 
cities; and all was confounded by that inordinate vanity of the 
Greeks which appropriated every woiiderful circumstance to their 
own people or nation. Hence a fire tower of Sicily among the 
people named Cyclopians, became the one eye of a Giarit nlimed 
Cyclops, r.vcry word of harsher sound the Greeks adapted to 
their own car: all the ancient knowledge, in short, of the people 
who colonised ajid possessed Europe, lias been disguised or lost 
ill the subsequent dominion of the Greeks and Romans, whose • 
histories refer chiefly to themselves. However great, commercial, 
or celebrated their predecessors were, they have left no records ; 
and all our information respecting them is gathered from frag¬ 
ments, verses, Scholiasts, hints, traditions, and of late years the 
legends of tlie Hindoos, which like the moss-covered ruins of 
towers and castles, speak only of past greatness, and long lost 
unrecorded glory. 

Omitting all further consideration of Mr. Bryant’s new and in¬ 
genious, though most erroneous and untenable mode of arguing from 
etymology, it is time to consider the objection to Mr. Bryant’s 
system, which have been proposed iby that greatest master and 
hierophant of modern days, the learned Mr. I'almr. 

Bryant supposes that the people, who were Thus eminent and 
distinguished, wer.: the descendants of Chus the Sou of Ham : who 
continued together, contrary to the command of God at the gene¬ 
ral migration of families; but were at length dispersed over the 
face of the earth. They united, (after much wandering, as they 
would not obey the command of the Deity who appointed their 
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respective settlements in the plain of Siiinar. In their journey 
thither, as well as on their arrival at this place, they were joined by 
numerous tribes, and discouteoted wanderers. They first dispos¬ 
sessed their brethren, the sonsof Asliur, who had established them¬ 
selves near the Euphrates. They then built the City and Tower 
of Babylon, but were dispersed from that city by miraculous in¬ 
terference. From Babylon they wandered in detached masses 
over every part of the world, conquering their brethren wherever 
they came; imposing their Religion by force; and introducing 
into the original patriarchal worship their own idolatries. From 
this source originated that wonderful uniformity,'which we every 
where discover, between the rites, worship, and deities of the an¬ 
cient idolaters wherever they were established. 

Great as the merit of Mr. Bryant is, in having thus explored 
liis way among the darkness which' till his time had covered this 
subject; his theory is undoubtedly incorrect, when he imputes 
the universal similarity among the idolatries of all nations to the 
conquests of one dispersed and broken nation; whatever might 
have been its ambition, its knowledge, its wealth, or greatness.* 
Mr. Faber’s arguments on this head are irrefutable. ** It could not 
have been,’' says Mr. Faber, “ that the Cuthites could have com¬ 
pelled their brethren in every part of the World to receive their false 
worship, even if they had subjected them totheirarms. The<body 
may be subdued, but the habits and opinions of a nation cannot 
be iKime'dlately altered at the w'ill of a conqueror. The b/ethren 
of the Cuthites too, had they dispersed, as Mr. Bryant has repre¬ 
sented, to their several allotttd habitatifins, by the time the Am- 
inonians or Cuthim arrived at Shiiiar, w'ould have become eminent 
. and florishing. Is it probable that they could have been so ea¬ 
sily subdued, their religion changed, their worship utterly 
abolished, and the laws of Jehovah forsaken, by a people wliO' 
had been punished by a miracle which must have confirmed the 
faith of those whom they thus attacked T’ These difficulties are 
insuperable: }et, as wc shall see when wc examine Mr. Faber’s 
•iysteni, the truth is most likely between the two opposite hypothe.* 
:ses, which these learned men have proposed, and defended. 

If Mr. Bryant’s chief hypothesis be thus untenable, why, it will 
be said, dues he deserve so much applause, and what has he done 
for the promotion of satisfactory knowledge on the subject? 1 
answer he has cleared aw'ay sc much rubbish ; he has shown how 
the fables of tradition melt into truth ; how consistent are the early 
histories with the Mo. uc account; how much confirmation, in par¬ 
ticular, is given to the history of the deluge from the singular 
prevalence of the arkite emblems and superstition, which from the 
first commemorated that event. Mr. Biyant reduced the chaos of 
rude materials into older; though it was, and is, reserved to others 
to complete his labors. By liis researches alone the whole enquiry 
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into the origin and progress of Idolatry may be reduced to 
this one question, namely, Whether we have most reason to believe 
with Mr. Bryant, that there were two dispersions ; or with Mr. 
Faber, tint there was but one disp< ' sion of mankind t 
From Mr. Bryant our attention must be directed to the author 
of the Indian Antiquities. The devotion to his subject, the perse¬ 
verance, ingenuity, and knowledge of Mr. Maurice entitle him to 
our admiration. At an early period of his life he commenced the 
study of the History, Religion, Commerce, Laws, and Government 
of Hindostaii. He has added much to the information of his 
countrymen. His evertions have iiniforiiily been directed to the 
support of the Christian Religion. He has contirmed by his re¬ 
spective discoveries the truth of the Mosaic account. His subse¬ 
quent disappointment, and his indignation at the neglect he seems 
to have experienced, have excittd no common interest. After a 
life of literary labor and research, these complaints are not dis¬ 
continued. The last work which Mr. Maurice has submitted to 
the public, “Observations on Mr. Rich’s Memoir on the Ruins of . 
Rubylun,” was published by Subscription: and its Author by the 
bankruptcy of bis bookseller has been compelled to become the 
vender of his own publications. Mis fate certainly appears to be 
niiusuaiiy hard ; neither the booksellers, nor the public, have re¬ 
moved, the disappointment of which Mr. Maurice complains; 
though all will acknowledge his talent, knowledge, and merit. 

\'et the British public is generous and discriminatiug ; ancTT tftist 
1 shall not give odence even to Mr. Maurice i.i observing, that the 
author of the ludian Antiquities, from the mere want of a little 
common sense, has been in great measure the cause of his own 
failure. The style in which his works are written, is so 
pompous and labored, that it is with the utmost difficulty 
the most curious and anxious reader can toil through its redundant 
periods and swelling paragraphs. “Knowledge and wisdom,” 
says the poet Cowper, “far from being one, have ofttimesno 
connexion.” There is no simplicity of diction ; every thing is 
forced, conceited, and turgid. Instances of these faults nerd not * 
he selected, they abound in every page, nor is Mr. Maurice’s last 
work free from them, Thft most true and rorarnon ideas are 
couched in the most unnatural language. 'J1ius, when Mr. Mau¬ 
rice would tell 118 , that he thought some plates were necessary 
to illustrate Ifis descriptions, we are in|bimed : “While 1 daily 
advanced more deeply into the Ocean of Hindoo Mythology and 
Sciences; snbjec's so uncommon, and indeed, in some instances 
so impiobablc, succesively presst^d for discussion, that the force 
of language could not fuBy elucidate them ; nor the most solemn 
attestations of the most authentic travellers, give them the stamp 
of credibility. 1 was therefore, to illustrate the ideas 1 wished 
to convey, compelled to have recourse to the power of another 
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science, and Engraving came in aid of her sister Mythology.” 
Pref. p. 86. The intolerable bombast in the 101st page of the Pre¬ 
face ; the description of the Mithraic worship in the second volume, 
which is full of the most absurd and inhaled language ; with a pas¬ 
sage in the seventh where, for the word water, we meet in a com¬ 
mon sentence, the synonym of “ the atpiutic element,” are some of 
the most distressing specimens of the bad taste, and perversion of 
language which characterise the productions of this otherwise 
admirable author. 

But this error is not the only one which has prevented the more 
universal reception of these laborious works. * Mr. Maurice by some 
strange fatality introduces himself, his exertions, his expenses, and 
private history on every possible opportunity. The extent to which 
this harmless, yet offensive, because obtrusive, egotism is carried, is 
scarcely credible to those who have not the good fortune to he 
acquainted with his volumes. At an early age Mr. Maurice pub¬ 
lished some poetry which did not become popular. In the 6lst 
page of the Preface to his Indian Antiquities, he consoles himself 
under the neglect he experienced, by recalling, as every juvenile 
author is proud to do, the praises which had been bestowed on him 
ill private by some eminent scholars, to whom the verses had been 
submitted. Mr. Maurice actually applies the following language 
to his own works. “ Amidst continued and universal neglect, it is 
still matter of lioncst triumph, that the few detached pieces, Are. 
have received the warmest tribute of applause from men who would 
equally disdain to flatter or deceive; from men upon whose ster¬ 
ling judgment, and upon whose unadulterated taste I dare to rely ; 
from men who know and feci the difl'erence that subsists, between 
the nerveless singsong efl'nsions of the day ; and that sublime, ener- 
gic, manly poetry, lliat strikes with the force of electric tire, and 
seizes upon the captive heart.” He then proceeds to add, that his 
love of poetry has corrupted iiis prose. It is unpleasant to observe 
the weaknesses of men to whom the common cause of literature is 
so much indebted, but it is this strange and uninvited egotism which 
' runsthnuigh the w hole book ; it is this inflated language, which pre¬ 
vents the possibility of its popularity. 

It may excite surprise thus to detdil the faults of an author for 
whom I prole.ss tile greatest respect, and to w'hom is attributed 
.such acknowledged merit. Bui there is no iiiconsisleiiey in so doing. 
Ill relating what 1 truly boljevc to be the realeause of'the apparent 
inattention with which the works of Mr. Maurice have been received, 
a most important i sson is presented to ail authors. Learning, 
genius, and perseverance aie of ro avail, unless they are disciplined 
by good sense. If an author is not, after many exertions, well 
rcceiM'd by a puhhe which can be neither deceived, nor hiibed; 
which is too sensible, and too iinpartiai, to decide wrong for years 
together; and which is ever pleased with the ambition and activity 
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of all, who appeal to its protection; let that autlior suspect hioi- 
stlf, and rigidly exuiiiinc into the probable causes of hU failure* 
A high opinion of his own merits, and a compassion for the igno¬ 
rance or bad taste of the age ; though they may atford consolation, 
will yield no improvement. 'I'lie taidt is almost uniformly in them¬ 
selves : and the spirit of labor which has enabled them to do so 
much, will always conquer the must inveterate faults. When De- 
motlienes was hissed from the stage, he did not declaim against 
the people. He discovered his faults, an<l avuideil them. Above 
ail, let the man who would hope to be a favored author carefully 
abstain from all self addlation, and obtrusive egotism. His readers 
know that books cannot be written, nor knowledge acquired with¬ 
out much patient thought, much laborious study, much anxiety 
and self-denial; they give the writer their approbation ; but if he 
pays himself beforehand by reiatnig in every page the privations 
and ditficultics which must necessarily be undergone; they will 
withhold from the most meritorious his just tribute of applause. An 
author, who thus distracts the attention of the reader from bis book 
to himself, is like a painter who exhibits a picture to the public. 
The spectators admire the splendor, or taste, or coloring, or other 
merit in the picture; they represent to their imagination the labor, 
anxiety, and desert of the artist; and would retire delighted with 
the pictufe, and interested in the fortunes of its painter. But, if 
instead of permitting them to examine the canvas undisturbed, 
its meritorious but ill-judging author w'cre to place himself beftTTHt, 
were to persist in poiiitiug out, what he considered its chief excel- 
leiices; and proceed to relate his domestic sufferings, his assiduity, 
and skill, the most enthusiastic lover of the arts would be offended, 
and would relieve himself from the fatigue of listening to the painter 
(>y silently and totally neglecting the picture. 7'. 


REMARKS 

On a Criticism on Mr. Bellamy’s Nexv Translation 
of 'the Bible fromjhe original Hebrew. 

An article having appeared in u review on some passages in 
the New Translation of the Bible fronf the original llebrew, 1 
will offer a few remarks on some of its assertions, which do not 
appear to me conformable to the genius of tlie iJcbrew lan- 
guage. 

The writer of the article says, The palpable absurdity of 
supposing that all the learned men of the present day, and of 
some centuries past, bad been so enormously mistaken, and on 
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such important points, till Mr. Bellamy arose, and was able to 
set right every error, (without apparently feeling the least doubt 
of his oun correctness) appeared too gross for any ignorance to 
swallow." 

1 do not think these remarks sanctioned by experience. There 
was a time when the W'orld believed that the earth, and not the 
sun, was in the centre of our system, and this was belieVed even 
to the very late period of the world, the eighteenth century, 
when the great JNewton ventured to oppose the consecrated 
error." \Vhat was the treatment of that* man, who has immor¬ 
talised his nation by discovering to the world that knowledge 
which had been buiied in oblivion for 6000 years P When he 
iirst broached whut was then called by the bigots an injidel 
dogmUf opposing the sacred scripture,** he was persecuted by 
them. And Galileo was brought befoie the tribunal of a horde 
of ignoiant fanatics, and had his choice to deny his own words, 
that the sun, and not the earth, was in the centre of our system, 
or to end his daps in the dungeon of the inquisition. " 

The Critic then proceeds to point out wlial he conceives to 
be an inaccurate translation of Gen. vi. 14. Jind thou shalt 
pitch it within and without with pitch. He says, ‘‘ I’lie vi'hoie 
tenor of Mr. B.’s labors‘precludes any hope of his prdving ac- 
cj^«"’b!c to the aigumentum ad verecundium. We shall there¬ 
fore treat the question as still disputable; and go on to shew 
that the ineuuiug which he declares to be the radical, or primary 
sense of the word, is perfectly incompatible with the known and 
undisputed meaning of all its derivatives except one, or two at 
the most.” 

'riic Critic has here committed an error. The radical incan- 
mg, which Mr. ISellamy .says is given by the sacred writer to the 
word kopher, is atonement, ransom, satisfaction. He says, 

That this is the tine meaning of the word *133 kopher, and 

that it ciMiiu* possibly have any other, is confirmed in every other 
part of Scripture wliere it occurs. See where the same word, 
that is, with the same consonants and vowels, is .so translated 
even in the common version; Exod. xxx. 12; J,ob xxxiii. 24; 
Prov. vi. 35 ; Isa. xliii.'‘3 ; Numb, xxxv, 31, 32. This being 
liie radical niean’ig of the word, so used, and constantly applied 
by the sacred writers, 1 have accordingly translated it as it is 
nnderslood and applied in other parts ot Scripture. 'Phis not 
only relieve.s ns from the incongruous expression, pitch it with 
pitih, but we are informed that the dispensation given to Adam 
after the fall, and continued in all the churches to the time of 
Noah, was preserved by him in the ark, where, sacrifices were 
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offered during the time that the deluge was upon the earth, and 
tile divine communication was given, as in the churches before 
the flood, from the mercy-seat between the cherubim ; which 
communication was never given, but when the sacnjice for 
atonement was upon the altar as representative of the Messiah. 
And therefore the word *193 kopher, atonementf erpiatioUt ran-' 

sontf satisfactioUf or redemption^ can have no other meaning in 
this verse, than it has in every other part of Scripture. It evi* 
dently refers to the Messiah, the great High Priest of this last 
dispensation, who is passed into the heaven of heavens ; who is 
said to be the propitiation for our sinSf I John ii. 4 .—fVho 
hath put away sin by the sacrifice of himself) lleb. ix. Q6. 
Who also maketh intercession for us, Uom. Jviii. .34, before the 
seat of eternal mercy, of which the earthly mercy-seat was 
only a figure. Surely if this were the meaning of the word 

193 kopher, then we must render Exod. xxx. 13, thou shall 

give every man pitch {romom) for his soul —Numb. xxxv. 31, 
ye shal Ituke mopitch (satisfaction)yijr </re life of a murderer — 
Job xxxiii. 2, 1 have found pitch (a ransom)—Prov. vi. 35, 
he will .not regard any pitch (ransom)—Isa. xliii, 3, I gave 
^''gyptfor thy pitch (ransom). 

The Cfitic thinks tliat the word 193 kopher means, "^“"as-' 

phaltus, bitumen, or pitch; used to smear over wood or other 
things." The unprejudiced reader will acknowledge that Mr. 
11. has offered the most convincing reason for his translation of 
this important passage; the declaration of the Scripture itself. 

He says, “The word 193 A:opAer, which the translators have 

rendered pitch, has no such meaning in any part of Scripture; 
and excepting this solitary verse, it is not translated by pitch in 
any part of the llible. The word which is always used, and • 
which is the proper word for pilch, is n9t zepheth. See isa. 

xxxiv. 9, yfnd the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch — 
Exod. ii. 3. Jnd daubed it with slime and with pitch. Now 
as n9T zepheth is the only word in the whole Bible that is used 

for pitch, and as the word 193 kopher, uniformly throughout 

the Scripture means atonement, or tedemplion, the reader who 
is ill search of the truth, will probably admit that there is the 
best of all proof, the Scripture, for Mr. Bellamy’s IVaiislation. 

The writer of the article does not appear to be intimately 
acquainted with the genius of the Hebrew language. He tells 
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us that 193 kephor means a hoar-frost; and because a buar 
frost covers, that 193 kopher, is a different word, must 

signify pitch, because pitch covers that to which it is applied. 

attention has been paid by him to the orthography of the 
language. These two words differ as much as the words poor 
and pare; but it would be absurd to say \\\oXparc might mean 
poor, because the properly of a person had been cut off, pared, 
or hnpaned. “ The same word,” continues he, is also used for 
a small village; a covert, retired place in llie country.” This is 
really the case as we have it in 1 Sam. vi. 8. but the trauslalioii 
of this passage has been inucb disputed by the learned. Most 
assuredly'pSn 193 vegiiad kopher huphraazi, cannot be 

translated, and oj country villages. If this writer had examined 
the Hebrew, he would have found that no such meaning can be 
Siveii to the clause ; for the woid 193 kopher, is not translated. 

lie, and some other writers, seem to suppose that the W'ord 
when written with diifeicnt vowels, alway? has the same meaning; 
whereas the same consonants with a change of vowel, alwu}s 
vary the mode of expie^sion, as well as application. , 

The Critic says, that the atonement does not obliterate the 
sifi*, irtid he refers to Isa. xxviii. 18, your covenant with death 
shall be disatninlled, and your agreement reith hell*shall not 
stand ; literally, your covenant shall he completely smeared over, 
i.e. so as to become illegible. Had the verb been rendered 
obliterated, the original metajihur w’oiihl have been preserved.” 
'i bis does not agree with the apostle, who says, If tee confess 
our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness: not to " completely smear 
it over.” 'Fhe Critic is obliged to assent to the scriptural proof 
given by Mr. liellamy. He says, “ In every other case, where 
the verb is found in these intensive voices, it has a reference to 
sins or offences, and is very properly rendered by ihe w'ords 
connected with those ideas, which Mr. J3. has assigned to the 
primary nieaning.” “ Thus in Exod. xxxii. 20. we have no objec> 
lion to Mr. B.’s translating it —ye have committed a great sin; 
therefore now I will ascend before Jehovah, perhaps I shall 
ATON F. for your sin. Yet even here,” sa\s the Critic, “ an ad¬ 
herence to the original idea would have made no confusion; 
and perhaps I shall completely cover, or obliterate your offence.'* 
But this would not be in agreement with the original. Mr. B. 
would call it a comment; for to completely cover over any thing. 
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plainly mean.s that the thing covered still remains: the li-ingtiage 
also is improper, for to cover^ is to “ cover completely.” The 
wiitCT has given a new sense to the word disamiu/led, which he 
says, is to smear over, illegible, lint ihe word means to make 
««//, to make void. And the word null is to annihilate — the 
state of being no where^ non-existence. Johnson. 

The*word "1|D kuphnr, w liich is in this verse of Isaiah ren¬ 
dered disannnlledy is in tCxod. x\ix. 33. propeily rendered 
atonement; viz. those things wheremth the atonement was 
made ; not those things zchich were smeared over, 'l lie Critic 
is here gudty of a perversion of the plain sense of this word, 
which is the same, both consonants and vowels, and can be 
rendered by no other word than atonement. 

1 cannot allow any force to the arguments which have been 
advanced against Mr. l^.’s transiution of this passage. His 
proofs must be attended to, because they aie the declarations of 
Scripture, and he has set his foot upon a rock from which he 
can never be moved, the atonement, reconnliatinn, satis/'fiction, 
or redemption^ which was to be accomplished at the coming of 
the Messiah, and concciniiig which he has, to the satisfaction 
of the unprejudiced reader, proved this important passage to be 
most cfearly desrri|)tive of the triitiis of the gospel dispensation. 

The Critic tells us what has been said before without*pWft)f,* 
and which has been lei'nted, not only by Mr. Bellamy, but by 
all able Hebrew scholars who have wriltcn on the subject, that 
the translators translated from the Hebrew. The Critic says, 

Mr. B.’s assertions, that * translations only were resoi ted to, 
and that no appeal w'as made to the Hebrew',’ are in direct 
opposition to the plain fact before us. What can be said of a 
person who thus makes assertions, which the very passage on 
which he is at the time commenting proves to be falser'. 
Mr. B. has not said that the translators had not the Hebrew • 
before them as well as translations, and therefore that in 
many instances they mighb translate from Hebrew; but he 
has properly said that ** no translation has been made from 
the Hebrew only, since the 128th year of Christ.” And 
the English 'translators themselves c^nlirni it, as has been 
recently proved in the most satisfactory manner by Sir James 
Burges, in a publication intitled, Ueasons for a New Trans¬ 
lation of the Scripture. And therefore, disclaiming all improper 
personality, 1 may, according to the lair rules of criticism, ask 
III the words of the Critic, “ What can be said of a person who 
tlius makes asset tions which the express words of the translators 
prove to be falser” if the writer fairly examined the original. 
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he would be sensible, b^r comparing the authorised version with 
the Hebrew, that the translators were correct when they said in 
their preface, that it was not their design to make a tteze tram- 
talion, ** but out of many good ones to make one principal 
good one.’’ Surely the w'riter will not again assert, that, if the 
translators out of many translations attempted to make a 
good one, they translated or attempted to make a good one 
from the Hebrew only, if be had read the Anti-deist, 
lately published in refutation of the blasphemous publication 
called the Deist, he would be inclined to form a more candid 
estimate of the author, and be convinced that the translators did 
not translate from the Hebrew. 1 would also recommend to his 
perusal, the Critical Examination and Hefutation of the Objec¬ 
tions made by Mr. Whittaker i'o Mr. Heltamy s J^ew Transla¬ 
tion ; and he would perhaps find sufficient ground tor changing 
the tone of his next article. At least I think he wdi refrain 
from persecuting the man whose sole design is to defend the 
sacred volume against the attacks of the enemies of divine reve¬ 
lation, and against those who declare that the sacred original 
the inspired volume, is corrupt.” i conceive that a more 
dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for if it were believed, 
there would be no dependence on the Bible; its genuineness 
and ,.9«:henticity would vanish at once, and using Mr. B.’s words, 
“ deism would bury in oblivion the truths of the gospel, as those 
great truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at the time of 
Constantine the Great.” 

S. T. 

sAa// not refuse to admit articles on either side of' 
this ffnestion, provided their length is cotrfined to onr limits, 
and their spirit ctitical, not personal; argumentative, not con¬ 
tumelious : Tu (TxXvipa yaq roi, xeiv vvepdix* y, $axvsi. Ed. 
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The difBcnhy in thU verse, arising from our vulgar translatioji 
of it, ft orcasiuned partly by a misconception of the oiwnal 
phrase and partly by a ridiculous fable of the 

bins, foiiiidcd on this passage. IfiD here signifies focus meJiUs 
intimuSf and the sentence may be rendered : * I cried from the 
midst of the grave or in other vrords, from the i^t intimate 
periiy and expectation of death. In reviewing tne numerous 
miraculous occurrences recorded in the Old Testamenti from 
which the Hebrew poets borro^red the principal part of their 
tinesit images, we find the overthrow of Pharaoh in the red sea, 
to be one of the most majestic, and most capable of exciting 
sentiments of astonishment and terror. Accordingly, in the 
wTitings of the subsequent authors, we frequently discover meta* 
phors derived from this source, and applied as fear, sorrow', or 
entreaty, most prevailed. The sea may be naturally considered 
as a grave, and by an easy transition, its floods, billows, &c. 
were ifted to express the attendant or imminent dangers of the 
tomb. It is in this light we roust explain many verses 
i^sahiis. . Thus, Ps. xlii. 7. Ixix. 1, 2. exxiv. 4, 5, are only 
meant to betoken the fear of David at the approach of death, 
and to give a lively and sensible idea of a man struggling for life 
in the abyss of waters, the unfathomable deep. ^ In Ps. 
Jxxxviii. 0, the figure is more clearly shown, and will throw 
l;ght on the present remarks. 


Dwnaa 

‘ Thou hast placed me in the lowest pit; (thou hast placed me) * 
in darkness in the deeps.’ Here, by a parallel, one part of the 
text is analogous to the othef, and consequently both mean the 
same thing. In the same Psalm, v. 7. * Thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves,’ and v. 3. 'my life draweth nigh unto the 
grave,’ imply precisely the same mesaiing. Job, in a similar 
manner, but with more reality, exclaims: ' For thou hast cast 
me into the deep, in the midst of the seas (D'D' M/3) and the 
floods compassed me about: all tliy billows and thy waves 
passed over me. The w'atcrs compassed me about, even to the 
life, (ad pcriculuin vitae) the depth closed me round abou^: 
weeds were wrapped about my bead ;’ c. ii. 3. 5. i he next 
VOL. XXL UM. NO. XLll. Y 
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vciTse is descriptive of the Jewish sepulchre, but as usual, highly 
6gurative, and we recognise in it epithets found in many other 
parts of the Scripture. 

: vrhH rm nrwD 

* [ went down to the bottoms of the mountains; the earth with 
its bars was about me for ever : yet thou hast raised up my lile 
from corruption, O Jehovah! my God.* , 

’The ancients in their poetical representations of Hades, tes¬ 
tify somewllat similar ideas. In Hesiod we read, k’ etrxaTjjj, 
ev irslpoKri FouiUf and ireXcugi]; yetjfis '. and the sub 

giirgite vastOf and tristi compcscit unda, of Virgil and Horace 
arc vi'cll known. But the best comment on the Hebrew quo¬ 
tations, and which points out their genuine signification, is the 
following epigram from the Anthologia : 

Nctuiiyou Tu^os £*/*’*' ° S’avTiov iari yeaopyov. 

'Sis yah, ^yvog Sttsct 

* Naujragus hie jaceo ; contra, jacet ccce colouus I 
Idem Orcus terra, sic, pelagoque subesl .’ 

Jix version. S. Jifhnson. 

. Matins is favorably received, I may be tempted t<) senri an 
essay on the precise extent and meaning of the w ord TWCf, and 
the knowledge of a future state of punishment among the Jeu>. 

MUSSIDIUS. 

Portsmouth, 

June, 1830. 


ETPiniJOTMHJEIA, EURIPIDIS MEDEA, 
In usum studioscB Juventutis recensuit et illustravH 
PETRUS ELMSLEYy A. M. Oionii, 1818. Sro. 


No. IF. {Continued from No, XXXVIII, p, 289.] 

. OuiD universe de opera, quam P. Elmslcius Mcdear praestitit, 
.sentiremus, in prima parte censurx nostrx diximus. Pergamus 
uuuc rcliqua deinceps persequi, de quibus aliquid nobis adno- 
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^anclunl vidotur, non tamen ut onjnla^ praesiCftixn adnotationes 
sccundarias in imis paginis attingamus* Has enim si pefttac- 
tare vellemus, liber nobis scribendus esset multo maiori .ciuani 
Elmsieii liber cst, qutiin plurimos iUe in adnotationibus istis 
veterum scriptorum locos brevissime indicatis rationibus cor- 
rigere tentaverit, quarum correctionum cur plurimx nobis non 
probontur, dicere longum est. Videtur autem Elmsleius corri- 
gendi opportunitates nimia cum cupiditate quaerere: id quod 
eum non dubitamus ipsum aliquando improbaturum esse. Est 
enim hsec communis sors eorumy qui arti cilticse operam dant, 
lit initio nihil non corruptum esse suspicentur, ubi autem matu- 
ruit scientia, paullatim intclliganty multo minus corruptos ad 
nos pervenisse vctercs scriptorcsj quam a criticis esse cor¬ 
ruptos. 

In anapaestis, qui sunt a v, 95., quum libri fluctuent inter 
Doricas et communes formas, Doricas Elmsleius Medeae, com¬ 
munes nutrici restituit, Porsonumque dicit maiorem sibi in hoc 
genere licentiam sumpturum fuisse in Hippolyto, quam in 
Medea fecit. Veremur ne non satis idoneus in hac reauctor sit 
Porsonus, siquidem non potest dubitari, quin tragic! etiam in 
eiusdem personae verbis pro rei, de qua sermo est, natura, 
animique affectionis diversitatc communes Doricasque formas 
coniunxerint. Quamquam his quideni in anapaestis fto.. • C&t, 
quod magnopere pugnare cum Elmsleio velimus. 

V. 97. Non possumus quin adnotationem ex eo genere com- 
memoremus, quales permultas in hoc libro inveniri in prima 
parte censurx nostrae diximus, quae cur scriptx sint, plane intel- • 
ligi non potest. « Ante Euripidem,’* inquit, « xpaSia in ana- 
pasto usurpat iEschylus Prom. 880. xpaS/at U fpfvce 

XaxTi'^si." Cur hoc, obsecro, dixit ? An quemquam adeo inep- 
tum esse putavit, ut xapSia dici posse in anapaestis credat ? In 
iambis si xpa8/« posuisset jfEschylus, dignum memoratu fuisset, 
quia hi xap5/a potius postulant. 

V. 102, Corrigit t’ copulam saepius in priore 

membro om^tti ab librariis observans. Qua opportunitate 
utitur, ut locos nonnullos corrigat. Sed ut recte emendaverit 
Eurip. Andjom. 424f. et Suppl. 87. in iEschyli Agam. 810. 
non erat idonea caussa, quare scribi vellet, xapr uirofAov<ros r 
i^(r3et yeygstfjLfisyogf out* *5 vpaviBaov oluxet vsfMiVf pro CO, quod lege- 
batur, xetqr awoptoucajp iJtrSa yeypufif^ivos, owS’. AJiquanto peius 
res cessit Blomhcldio, anofioua-aiv scribenti. Non magis proban- 
dum putamus, quod in Aristoph, Lys. 551. Elmsleius reponi 
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vuity &XX* ifwep Sts ^XvxuiufAOg “'Epois ^ KuTgoyeygi’ 

Fabilitis erat et aptius, aXX* Ifvireg y. 

-V. 105. DiiHcilis locus est: S^Xoy S’ e^uipofnvov vf^og 
clfieoyHjc, wg fiel^on 'Sufim. Dissent vir doctissimus 

de scripturse varietatey constructionemque fortasse dicit huius- 
modi esse : S^Xov S’ cog ra^* avaij/st Suftep M^Betoi) vi^og 

CifjLeayi^g »gx^S e^aigepceyov. Intelligi hie potesty quid ifilFerant 
constructionis explicatio, in qua Elmsleius, ut alii eius popularcs, 
multam operam collocavity et explanatio sententise. Construe- 
tionem enim explicuit: sed quid iuvaty construi posse orationem 
ad leges grammaticas, si, quern sensum habeat, et an is aptus 
sit, non ostenditur ? Atqui quid est agxvs e^etipofieyov ? Forsonus 
id per anastrophen dictum accipit pro «pxvs alpopcevov, eum- 
que sequi videtur Elmsleius. At iterum quserimus, quid hoc 
sit. Nam si a§x^s est ad initio^ negamus admitti posse 
anastrophen, quae, ubi prxpositio cum nomine suo vim habet 
adverbii, nullo modo locum inveniet, ut appareat, alienum esse, 
quod Forsonus afFert, o'mfi.ara. glo-iiXdE, pro (rwfjtMru tig ^^r,v 
In cutusmodi exemplis recte se habet anastrophe, quia 
singula verba suam propriam vim et potestatem retinent. At 
quod est, ipxvs re^og e^lvsiv, ab initio usque ad finem ire^ 
i. e,,pypetuo ire, neque agy^g lx/3a/vs*y, neque reXof eia-^eiivsiv 
'dici potest. Itaque si anastrophe hie usus esset Euripides, 
proprie singula verba accipienda forent, nubesque'diceretur 
sublata ex suo initio, .quod dici absurdum esset, quia nihil est, 
quod non nascatur ex suo initio. Apertum vero, hoc dici 
debuisse, ex initio, quod fecisset Medea, cognosci, multo earn 
graviora iiubila concitaturam esse. Quare sic distinguendum 
putamus, S^Xov S’ apx^Sf t^ougop-evov n<pog oificoyijg tog ava^u 
p-si'^ovi flojxw. Insolentius quidem dictum, S^Xov apx^s, sed 
tamen ut recte dictum videatur. Et habet hanc interpretationem 
scholiastes, neque alio spectat quod libri quidam ante ugxvs 
inserunt. Hsec explicatio si cui displicebit, ei non video quid 
reliquum sit, quam ut vt^pog igx^f oipiMyrtg coniungat, nubem 
initii gemituumt quod neque elegans, neque satis aptum est. 
Caeterum etiam de avatifet paullo accuratius quteri potuerat. 
Nam sic si legiiur, idquft verbum de Medea accipitur, facilius 
quis quam Svixov exspectet. Quod tinmen quum arguere 
videatur, verbum 'Uud ad vi(pfig spcctare, mclior videtur altera 
iretio, atvj^si: sic enim pro uvoi^st scribendum, recte monuit 
Eimskius. Atquc optime congruunt l^atp6p.tnv et ctvt^ei. 

V. 115. Miramur, quod Elmsleius, quum Forsonus edidisset. 
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T.' 8^ <rol waiSej irar^d; a/iirAaxtat;, juirr6;^ou<r(, yulga^am ji Se eoi 
paullo meliorem, saltern non deteriore^ videri dicit.' Ne mujito 
quidem meliorcm, sed unice veram dici oportebati siquidem 
quod Porsonus dedit, plane frigidutn et omnino non aptuin est. 

V. 118. Bene quidem monet vir doctissimus, non satis .apte - 
hie phi^osoph.'iri nutrieem, sed quod ait, nihil cum Mjedess.dOO" 
ditione commune habere, quae de return animo dicantur, ipse 
potuerat ex parte saltern explicare, si m versu 117. recte func¬ 
tus esset ofHcio interpretis. Ad eum rersum nihil adnotayiti 
servans interpunctiones Forsoni, of/AOt, renva, n aratfijd' wg 
vrrspetkym, Ut videatur construi voluisse, eog vvepaXyaii ri 
vsi$riTs. At non modo dubitari potest, an ea vetba sic potius 
interpungenda sint, furi rt 7ra9y]d’* cog OiregeiXyai’ sed suadere id 
etiam planior verborum ordo videtur. Quin tertia supererat ' 
via, eaque ipsa est, quam ingrediendam fuisse existimamus, ut 
melius cohaereret nutricis digressio de regibus : oi/mi, rexva, ftif ' 
Ti.wafijjfi’* cog OTrepaXyai Sejvd rupawcov X^pcaret. 

V. 121. Probamus, quod Elmslcius vulgatam, royag e!d/<r0ai, 
restituit. Sed vcllemus, vir doctissimus, qui alias leviora et 
qux vix cuiquam prosint adnotare solet, hac opportunitate 
ostendisset, cur, quod Forsonus ex Brunckii coniectura posuerat, 

TO B’ up' el9i'(rQai, hie quidem ferri posset, aliis autem {n non 
paucis tragicorum locis, in quibus 8* ag pro ydp reponi volUe-* 
runt critici, non esset admittendum. 

V. 126. Valde miramur virum doctissimum, qui non ac- 
quiescens in ea interpretatione, quam nos dederamus, verba 
ra 8’ y7rfj9|SaXXo»T’ ovdevu xuiplv Bvvutui sic explicanda putet, ut 
ImuTui sit i'cr;^us<, (rdfvsi, qux nostra quoque senteiitia erat, ovSavu . 
xuipoy autem significet, oux eig xuipov, ixulgtogf idque hie non sit 
intempestivef sed immoderate^ supra modum. Unde sensum esse 
vult; plus eequo valent mortalibust i. e. potentiores quam expe* 
ditf reddunt kominest ad tempos scilicet, Pergere enim poetam, * 
pei^ovg 8* uTug oTuv ogyiardy Bumcov, oixotg axeSaixey* Vix putsmus i 
infeliciorem horum verborum interpretationetn excogitari posse. 
Nam ne ouSem xmpov pro uxulpMg dictum urg^mus, quid rd 
virep^uXXovTux quum mediocritatem laudet, aliud sunt quam 
immodica ? Quod si etiam ouBiva xutp^ est supra modumt quid 
aliud dicetur, quam, imtnodica sttpra modxm SMUda sunt f Illud 
praeterea, quod sibi invenire vir doctissimus in his verbis videtur^ 
iusto potentiores reddi homines ad tempus, ipse viderit, quo- 
modo elicuerit. Accedit, quod, si posset hzc in his verbis jesse 
sententia, tamen inepta foret hoc loco, in quo planum est, ka et 
procedere et debere procedere sententias: optima est me^ocrU 
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tat: quod auiem modum excedit^ nihil tempestivum efficit 
talibuSf maioraque, quum Dem irascitur^ offeH mala. Cveterum 
xtfigov pro xalpta dixit Findarus Pyth. i. 157. Ncque aliena 
sunt apud euRidem iroX\aiu xaigog Ncm. i. 28 . ct xfci§oc oX/Sbv 
vii. 86. pro voXAd xoilpta et oAjSo; xetipi^. 

V.-lSl. Numeroruni) ut videtur, insolentiaofTensus £lnfsleiu» 
post aliquid excidisse suspicatur, fortasse oUrpav vcl 

av^y. At utrumque valde friget. Jure videmur postulari pos¬ 
se ut» qui tragicum edat, eum habeat nunterorum usum, ur, 
pnesertim in tarn facili locoj quse metra usurpata siiit animad- 
vertat. £t vidit quidem hie aliquid huius rei Elmsleius, quum 
Vm 134. yoov pro /Soav scribendum coniecit) ec v. 13 j. m yjvcct 
scrlpsit: sed quos dedit v, 131—135. numeros, ut verum 
dicamuSj partim insolentes et pravi, partim elumbes sunt. Ita 
describi verba debebant: 

rif Svtrrayou 

KoXp^lSoff ovBe TTO) ^mog' aXAet yepuiu, 

Inde sequi debebat hexameter dactylicus acataketus, et penta¬ 
meter acatalectus. 

V. 136. Dedit ElmsleiuSy hrei pot (PiKla xsx^avrai, comparans 
ffif xfa/yeiv in Androm. 478. Videtur eum haec phrasium com- 
paratio movisse, ut hanc scripturam, quam unus codex a 
Futeano collatus praebet, in textum admitteret. At quid ad 
rem, si similis phrasis alibi invenitur ? Pleriquc libri <plMvt quod 
vel propter hanc caussam, et magis etiam propter sensum rccipi 
debebat. Kexgavrect nihil est quam Rectum est. Et ita legit 
etiam scholiastes. 

V. 137.138. Bene ostendit Elmsleius, Porsonum errasse in 
emendando hoc loco. Ipse xsd 819 yap coniicit, has parti- 
culas ita positas inveniri observans v. 1076., quam coniecturam 
'dignam quidem commemoratu, sed non in textu ponendam 
dicit, in quo Musgravii emendationem posuit, tov psv yap 
pro 6 pty yap quod libri habeAt. Verissime Musgravius. 
Nam et veteres librarii, et nemo non ssepe in scribendo quse 
eodem redeunt, maximeque quse inverti possunt, permutant. 
Suam vero coniecturam Elmsleius neque commembrare ct pro- 
fecto ne facere quidem debebat* Quid enim ad hunc locum, 
quod istae particulae alio in loco leguntur ? Hie non sunt aptse, 
neque alterutra sola posita, neque ambse coniunctse. Idque non 
vidisse virum doctissimum tanto magis mirum est, quod ipse, 
quae vis sit particularum xad 8^1 ad v. 380. docet. 

V. 147. « Si certum esset,** inquit, “ iet^av mediam apud 
Atticos semper producere, facile reponi posset ax«y" Optamus, 
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ut numquam oblivlscatur vir praestantissimus, quod ipse 
sapientcr dixit in subiecta adnotadone: <* si unum tantom de 
his quinquc exemplis exstaret, quis vulgatam scripturam defen^ 
dere auderet?” Itaque etiam atque edam rogamus, procul 
habeat istud quod in JBschyli quidem S. ad Th.' 921* 

recte ^estituit, versum ilium ingeniosa, sed minime tamen pro* 
babili coniectdra tentaiis: Bofim fiaA’ ig clg Ttgoiriiunt, 
Quid enim prodest coniectura quamvis eiegans, si ab sensuiloci 
aliena est, ut omittam, quod simul etiam andstrophicus versua 
emendandus erat) quern attingit quidem vir docdssimus p. 147* 
sed ut non affcrat medelam. De sensu autem quod dicebamus* 
quern criticus ante omnia debet respicere^ quid aliud nobis dedit 
Elmsleius quam huiusmodi sentendam: odium luctwn .mats 
luctus mihi ad aurem admcmt P 

V. 149. Scribendum coniicit, TiV (To/ wore r^affXarou xo/rst; 
epogf eo seiisU) quo v. 423. reis eivav^pou xoirag* Nam 
v^stSetVf irhricrtaJ^eiv de coniugio usuipari, quod aliquot exemplis 
demonstrat. Non diffitemur, banc quoque ingeniosam esse 
coniecturam: sed istorum, quibus udtur, verborum exempla 
nihil ad rem faciunt. Illud erat demonstrandum, edamdxXaros 
ita dici, quod veremur ne demonstrari nequeat. Ita enim huic 
nomini videtur rei gravis et metuendae significatio adhxsisse, ut 
valde dubium sit, an non recte de eo, quod simplicitef vedtum 
et prohiblhim est, dicatur. Cxterum, ut solet vir docdssimus 
ubique occasionem corrigendi quxrere, parum circumspecte 
quum de aliis locis iudicat, turn de Rhesi v. SIO. in quo Pier- 
sonum ad Moer. p. 25. recte dirXarov scribere ait. At male * 
Piersonus, cuius disputatio de verbis ds-Aeroy, dirAijoTOf, dxAtjro; 
omnino parum explicata est. Unice illi loco oonveoit» 

idquc libri etiam in Medex versu recte, ut nobis videtur, prx- 
bent. 

V. 156. Bene disputat de forma vcrbi euv^otv, sed quod ais^ 
in hoc metri genere epitritum primum et diiambum bene sit>i 
respondere, etsi per se verftm est, tamen qux exempla affert, non 
quadrant: sunt enim ex aliis metris deprompta, et altenun 
quidem etiam corruptum. Quo numero esse putet versumi 
quern dedit, * 

Ai'av Taxov Svpoftlm (tov euyer«V, 

non potest ex iis, qux dicit, intelligi. Accuratior observadp 
usitata prxbuisset metra, in quibus Cretki ac Molossi permu-i 
tatio olTcnsione caret: 

Z«05 (Toi T 6 h <rvvZixri«ret' ftij X'xv 

Txxfiu Ivpoikivx (TOV edverav. 
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V> Si interpretis officio fungi, ut promiserat, volebat 
filmsleius, mallemus omisisset longam adnotationem ad v. 160. 
qua usitatissimam et nemini non notUsimam formulam autoIs 

Sixxvatofimvs multis exemplis coiifirmat, et potius, 
cur in his, o7 ye jxs TpoV^ev - roX/xwtr* a^ixeiv, additum sit TrpMsvt 
docuisset. Hoc enim eiusmodi est, ut, quum facile possit 
inutiliter adiectum videri, aliqua adnotationc indigeat. j*aucis 
indicabimus, monendum fuisse, dici ita propter prxgressum 
opKoig EySi](roejbtey«, siquidem Gracci, ubi dc pacto et foedere 
sermo est, illud maxime urgere sclent, si quis prior fidem 
solrerit, quo facto alter, si idem facie, iure agere videtur. Sic 
iam Homerus: 

imrongot rrgoregot Ovlp ipulx vija^vsiav. 

V. 179. Scribendum putamuS, a-veua-ov he n vp'tv xxxuxrut, 
ut cod. Rom. D. habit, nisi quod cum caetcris libris Se omittit. 
71 in his non cum ffvevtrov, sed cum xttxm<rat iungendum. Simi¬ 
les encliticarum collocationes indicavimus ad Vigerum p. 893.' 
seq. 

V. 210. In Verbis, oTSat yap 7ro\Xovg jSgorwv o-s^vouj ysywraj, 
Touf (ih ififiarm txiro, rovg 8’ ev dupafoig, iuxta ac reliqui interpretes 
dubius hacret Elmsleius. Verum vidit Seidlerus sensum'esse : 
nqui. nittUos homines austeros, alios quos ipse oculis meisvidi, 
alios de quibus audivu Comparat ille J^schyli Agam. 997. 
ireuSofiat 8* air ^jx/xareav voVrov, auTop-apruf cuv, et Soph. CEd. Col. 
u. vrugyot psv o*i iroKiv (TTeyou(nv, cog Snr oppaTaoVf wgouw: i. e. 

. ttt adspectu cognosciiur. 

V. 215. Laudamus diligentiam, qua de constructione voculx 
irph disseruit Elmsleius, licet non in omnibus ei assentiamur. 
Statim quod ait, « subiunctivum non usurpant tragici, nisi in 
priore membro adsit negandi aut prohibendi significatio,’* ita 
(^ictum est, ut lectores credere debeant, qui ita loquatur, aut a 
exteris scriptoribus non esse observatam hanc regulam dicere, 
aut se prxter tragicos nihil legisse significare. Atqui non pro- 
prium hoc tragicorum est, sed commune omnium, qui Gnece 
scripserunt. raullo aptius irp\v sine h cum subiunctivo tragicis, 
sive rectius omnibus poeps, qui non familiarem sermonem 
imitantur, tribuisset. Et abiudicat sane hanc omissionem parti- 
culx av cum Porsonr a familiaii sermone : iure an iniuria alibi 
quxremus. Nunc si Grxei omnes a coniunctivo cum irpir 
coniungendo abstinent, nisi negatio sit in altero membro, 
operse pretium fecisset vir doctissimus, ut nobis videtur, si 
huius rei caussam aperuisset. Permirum enim videatur necesse 
est, ou vph dv xtXeuo’^s recte dici, male autem ttoi^o’w irplv 
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XV xeKeC(Tr,i, quum prxsertim neque Latina, neque alias linguae 
huiusmodi discrimen norint. Verumtamen si omnes Graeci 
illud discrimen observarunt, quid aliud, quam caussam ali- 
quam subesse censebimus, cur necessario ita loqui debuerint ? 
Aliter enim nc millena quidcm exempla Vincent, at non 
potui^e etiam disced! ab ilia consuetudine credamus. Vide* 
amus vero. Recte dicitur et iroi^0'3> et 0 $ 7 nH^<rcOf irflp vt xe* 
As5(r«ci. Quid ita ? Quia hoc idem est, ac vpa toS xfXsud-at/ ire. 
Atqui quae praece^unt mandatum, sive fiant, sive non fiant, 
cerium est et planum quo tempore.fiant vel non fiant: fiunt 
cnim aut non fiunt ante mandatunr. Longe aliud est vfly Av xe* 
Asua-jjc. Quod qui dicit, non solum illud, ante mandatum^ dicit, 
sed primo subindicat, incertum esse, utrum tu sis mandaturus, 
an non; deinde autem, quoniam apud Graecos in omni coniunc* 
tivo significatio quasdam futuri exact! iiest, mandatum illud 
etiam ut iam datum commemorat, hoc modo, prtus quam quotem^ 
pore tu mandaveris, sive Graece, ngh ^ orav xeXeuv«}^ lam ou 
Troi^crtov^h ^ orav xeXeu<rris planuH} est, nihil aliud signincare, quam 
TTQt^rco OTotv xtXturyjiC. Vide vero quid sit woiijo'eo 7rp)y ^ orav xfX*w- 
(Tjig. Nihil ^fecto aliud, quam faciam priusy quam quo tern* 
pore tu mandaveris, quod nescio an sis umquam mandaturus, At- 
qui si facies quid quo tempore id, quod nescis futuruipne sit an 
non, nqndum factum erit, quando tandem facies ? Certum enfm 
esse debet non modo esse futurum, sed etiam quando futurum 
sit, si ante, quam fiat, facere quid vis. Quare nisi infinitivo 
uti voles, dicere debebis aut Troi^o’w tt^Iv xi>^wtig, aut 
av xe\£v<raig, i. e. priusqmm iubere poteris, Sed toi^vco irfiv Av 
x:Xsua-i]f non magis Grxce dicas, quam Latine,j^C 2 es priusquam 
iusserim, Eadem enim in utroque perversitas est. Sed redea- 
mus ad ea, qux dixit Elmsleius. Ac laudamus, quod monuit, 
non illud spectandum esse, utrum ipsa particula ov vel pri in 
altero membro sit, sed utrum sententia sit negativa, an noif. 
Nam etiam in aifirmativa ^ sententia particulam negativam usur- 
pari, et negativam posse sententiam esse sine particula negativa. 
Sed erravit tamen in loco Orestis v. 1218. 

* V, rig, vph reXeonjflp fovog, 

q ^ xuetyr^rog varghg 

eX$euy ig oJxovg 

Neque enim in verbis ^vXaa-rt S’ qv T 15 , qu® idem sint ac foXavv# 
M quxrenda negatio est, sed adest in ipso verbo f0p,,de quo 
verbo dictum ad Vigerum adnot. S20. Simonides fr. 281. apud 
Stobsum Serm. xevi. (xcviii.) 
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Tov fMV y^gets a^ijP^oy Xa/Sov, 

irgtv TtpiJi 

Aliud huiusmodi exemplum ex Synesio adnotavit Devarius. 
terum opersc pretium erat errorem eorum notate) qui in Sopho- 
clit Antig. 618. interpunxerunty eiSori S' ouSev, wg) 

Sgpfi(S a'oSot ri; vgo<r^awi^f siquidem et lingux leXy de qua dic¬ 
tum, et sententia verborum ouSev cum egvet iungi postulat. £le- 
ganter Seidlerus ita hunc locum emendat: elSori S’ ouSev pevet, 
Trph vug) depfxm mSet rtg ‘Kgwavp^j nihil mui^ans in strophicis, 
nisi quod uKafAoivToi scribit. 

- V. 218. Hie non abs re fuisset adnotare, in Cleonem hxc 
dicta esscf qui turn maxime civibus incommodabat. 

V. 223. Recte putamus Elmsleium dixisse, scripturam yiyvw- 
extn xuXus a scholiasta tribui vidcri. histrionibus. Apposuit 
autem verba scholia^, ut in ed. Ven. leguntur: Kar$xve7v 
toSto ev r^si avxvefmviiTUt, Ka^icrog etvSgm h m /xoi 
n-avra, HuxiffTos cadpm lx^e0T^xev' o! S’ UR'OX^iral ou trufivepi^sgofAevoi 
TcS rpoTtpj Xeyooo'i ynwcrxeiv xxh^wc, ** Hsec,** inquit, ** acutio- 
ribus corrigenda relmquo.” Curobsecro corrigenda ? nisi quod 
ita consuerit, corrigendo initium facere, quod iierilflhterpTetando 
debet. Adeo plana sunt omnia, ut miremur profecto, ^quid 
corrigi veJit. Nam illud quidem nemo non videt, xaxiaro; uv^m 
ante ev <2 poetae verba esse, quibus suam deinde explic^,tionem 
addit sekoliastes. lam quidille? Kut&msIv xPvK^ moribus con- 
venienter dictum ait. Ferox enim Medea et animi impotens 
,e8t. Qux sequuntur, sic construenda significat, ev w ftoi 
■nkvruy xxxivreg exjSejSiiXEy. £x quo apertumest, cum non yiyvcuo*- 
xeiv xxXwg, sed aliter legisse. Quid legerit, non dicit: sed veri 
simile est, legisse eum yiyvoao-xeig xx\cos* Histriones enim, non 
accommodantes se ingenio Medeae, yiyvua-xetv xaXUs pronunciare 
dicit. Hoc videlicet vult, Medeam, qua est animi alFectionumvehe- 
mentia, ea etiam in amore uti, ideoque dicere, in quo mihi, ut bene 
ids, omnia sita erant. Id fugisse histriones: unde • eos aliter 
pronunciare et construere hsec verba.'. Quomodo vero \ Res 
ipsa monstrat. Nam si yiyvdiexeiv illi proiiunciaban^ iruvru cum 
jioc verbo, non cum ^y debebant coniungere: ev m yetp ijy /aoi, 
•xavra ytyvMtrxciv xoeAa);, t» *quo mihi situm erat, tU omnia recte 
instituerem, Nam yiyvwfxtiv est etiam decemere, constituere. 
Iphig. Aul. 107. a S’ oO xa}^mg f/veov tot, av&ig f/Lsraypa^co xafiwg 
nacXtv. lam vero alia oritur qugestio, verumne sit, quod de his¬ 
trionibus refert scholiastes, an fictum. Ac magnopere vereor, 
ne, quod ille legisse videtur y$yvmrxetg xeiXwg, emendatio sit 
critici cuiuspiam, convenire id ingenio Medeae, infinitivum autem 
ab histrionibus invcctum ratif Quare nescio an Matthiat etiam 
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hudandus sit, quod yiyj'jxrHiw revocav«rit, quod optime CBm*iiS| 
quse ante dixerat Medea, congniit, ht(p$apxa ct xarteivih 

lutelHgit enim hsec choro videri debere xttXmi lyvccor- 
/x£va: unde addit, non mirum esse, si quid minus recte consulat: 
per quern enim sibi steterit, omnia recte facere, ab eo se deser- 
tarn esse. 

'V. 224>. Non-perutilem quaestionem movisse nobis-Tidetur 
Elmsleius de eo, utrum in quinta sede trimetri i/xo; an ouster 
praestet. In qua'rek iudicanda si vellet recto iudicio procedete, 
nonnisi eiusmodi exemplis uti debebat, in quibus pariter ec 
EuoV et 6u,ao"$ dici licebat. Nam quid mirum, ubi non poterat 
ojfjLGf dici, Ijxd;; ubi non poterat ep.of, 6d|xd$, dictum esse ? 

V. 256* Mirabar, quum legerem, ttoViv SIxijv twvS' ayrir/tri** 
cOcci xuxcov et similia me in Obss. crit. p. 64. nullo pacto cum 
Graecx linguae legibus conciliari posse contendisse, librumque 
inspexi. £t quamquam neque quae olim adolescens scrips!, de- 
fendere, si falsa sint, velim, neque, si nunc me errare qnis 
doceat, non libentcr senteiitiam mutem, tamen non hoc, quod 
Elmsleius ait, ibi z me dictum cst, sed illud,* rov; xTavovreig 
avTixuraxTavS S/xijv Graecse linguae legibus repugnare. Id vero 
nondam refutavit Elmsleius. 

V. 257. Non satis circumspecte scripsisse eum put^muf ^ rf 
eyrjfieiTa pro r’ ly^/xecro, quod et libri omnes et Eustathius 
tuentur. Non intercedam equidem, quominus quis Antiphanis 
auctoritatem elevet, quoniam non exstat locus, ut iudicare pqs- 
simus} neque defendam grammaticum, qui diserte scribit de^ 
illo Antiphanis loco, lyi}iu.aju.);v 6 avvjp Xiyet avr) rou eyrifjt,ei. At 
dlud non iniuria postulari poterit, ut, qui apud Euripidem ijf r* 
iyri(iaTo scribendum contendat, prius quserat, quid sit 
Mirum enim, quum vir yrjfjLm dicatur, mulierem non modo dici 
ycifji^$rivaif sed plcrumque Ex quo facile coniicias, 

yi}pi,u<rhi proprie esse, dare in mafrimonium, se scilicet, vel suol, 
quemadmodum yait.ha<T^u\ e^lexpeterepuellan in matrimoniumt 
ex quo yaps&iiira, expetitat desponsatot fefellit interpretes Theo- 
criti viii. 91. ut ostendimus in Diar. litt. Lips. 1817* m. 
Februar. n. 87. p. 294. Verum vidit nuper etiam Kiesslingius. 
Itaque apud Euripidem omnia sana sunt, ipsis Qoetae verbis 
veram interpretationem monstrantibus-: neque enim de lasone, 
sed de Creonte verbum illud intelligi voluit, quum dixit, rov 
doVTU T aurm Soyarep’, rpt r ey^fiUTO, et ^ui dedit ei fdiafn^ et 
quam dedit, 

V. 274. Nihil Elmsleii adnotationes legend tarn molestum 
cst, quam pruritus illc corri^cndi, edam ubi omnia integcrrima 
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suut., Ezemplis viz ulla pagina catet. Sed haec pleraque omnia 
intact! pneterimus. Tantum hie ilKc altquid ex hoc genere 
adnotabimus. Ad verbal xouk e<rrtv evitgoa-otcrros fkjSa(ri;, scho> 

Hastes adscripsit: EUTTpoVoio-rofi EvmjSouAein’Of, xad v§hs to Stoc- 
^wyEiv auT^v. “ Immo,” inquiti *< xpoj to hei(^vyeiv aTr,v. 
Quid vero pro lusTrijSouXeuTOj: legeiidum sit| non video.” Npque 
hoe mutandum, et pessime owt^Vi quod nemo non ad aTf]y referer, 
in.hanc ipsam vocem mutavit, quam si posuisset scholiastesi 
scripsisset r^v drijy. Quid est autemi quod in euentfiovksvTog 
reprehendat ? Nam si Ixi/SouXei/eiv proprie est agiiare altquid 
animo, moUri, quod constat non semper in malam partem dici, 
quidni etiam EusxijSouXEuro; recte signiiicabit id, quod quis facile 
mente concipiat atque aggredi conetjur ? 

V. 291. Recte quidem servavit £imsleius,in verbis 

yeegif yotp &gyl»cy sed quo argumento utitury saepe abun- 
dare aXXo^i uti minime debebat. Insani profecto fuissent Grsecii 
si verba oration! inseruissent nihil significantia. Aptus hie 
locus erat longss et non inutili dissertation!, quae de nomine 
dXXofi quod nimis saepe lusit interpretes, contexi poterat. Quern 
id usum habeat in his Medeae versibus, • 

ydg aXXtjf Ep^ouo'iy agyiaj 
, ^6ov9V 'jrgof aoTcZy aX^ayoori Syo-jttsy^, 

is sic explicandus est: nam prater aliay nominatim ignaviam, 
etiam invidia labarant. Satis putamus, hxc tribus verbis indi- 
casse, qui non ipsi interpretationem, sed censuram iiiterpretatio* 
t;iis scribamus. 

V. SIO. Bene atque acute ostendit vir doctissimus, scripsisse 
Euripidem, aXX' Eio-eo ^pemv ju.^ ti jSouXsyi]? xaxo'y, non, 

ut legitur, ^ovXiua-rje, quia non metuat Creon, ne aliquarido 
Medea malum macl^inatura sit, sed ne id iam nunc faciat. Non 
ex^ Omni parte tamen, quae disputat, nobis satisfaciunt. “ Le¬ 
gitur,” inquit, « apud Sophoclem Troch. 550. raur ow (po^ouv.sti 

votrig fih 'HpeiKKr,s Ep-oj xaX^rai, VEWTEga? 8’ avifp. Ubi 
futurum tempus significari res ipsa declarat. Sic etiam Aristo¬ 
phanes £ccl. 865. SeSoixa y^p [Mf xa) napu rp (rrgetrtiylh, or' <fy 
HetrartSwf •Kpoemi^ rwv ^prjfL^rciov. Non sum nescius huiusmodi 
exempla nonqulla reperiri posse. Sed si centum millia exsta- 
rent, non defenderent <)cripturam quam nunc oppugno. Nam 
ex eo quod ypaipj) pro ypu'^ nonnunquam usurpatur, temera- 
rius sit qui statuat ypu^^ pro ypa^r, usurpari posse.” Lauda- 
mus quidem, quod exemplis se non mover! dicit: sed in re 
ipsa tamen nonnihil fallitur. Nam neque yf>a^p pro yga^ni dici- 
tur, neque omnino illsi quae aflert exempla, aut si qua simiiia 
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reperiuntur, prxseris pro aoristo poni posse cvincunt., Etpnim 
ubique in his verbi moclis videnduiDi utrum de re perm^nente 
vel aliquamdiu durai^te, an de eo, quod cito transity agatur* 
Recte dick DeianiFa» ^‘oiSoDju.at xu^rircn, quia hoc manet» 
iieque semel, sed semper ita vocatum iri Herculem putet, ne 
illud commemorem, ex iis, quse ante dixerat, coniici posse, earn 
omnTno non de re futura, sed de praesente loqui. Si 4ix- 
isset, significarct, metm ne hanc appellationem accipiai^ ^qupd 
unius momenti est. Eodem modo Aristophanes 7 ^ 0 ’iroip 
dixit, ne effected ihea: vp'jezoi^a-^ si dixisset, id esset ne petai t 
quod semcl et paucis fit, quum illud diutornum sit et per- 
manentem voluntatem indicet. In adnotatione. ita scribit: 
“ Aristophanes Vesp. 1432. ujSpi?', ecug av Tijy S/xijv apywv na\^, 
Quis non mallet xuKe<ri^, si per metrum liceret Hoc alius 
generis est. Nam iidem modi saepe etiam propria temporum 
suorum significatione usurpantur, neque id tamen temere et 
sine caussa. Si xsc^ea^ dixisset, sensus esset: iace eonlumelias, 
* usque dum liiem vocavet'it archon. At hoc minus accurate 
dictum foret: iam enim dum ille vocat, cadet sj)iritus Philocle- 
oni. Itaque recte dicit ew$ av usque dum 'Wiceti i. e. quam- 
diu non vocabit. Valde idoneum huic rei illustrandae est illud 
Xenophontis Cyrop. Hi. 3, 18. xod otix etvetf^ivopev, scof av ^ fipt- 
Tipc* xaxwTat: neque exspectamus dum nostra^ regionem 

vastafe incipiatit. Ketxco$p si dixisset, nemo non videt quam 
id alienum foret: dum vastavermt, Herodotum vero, qui vii. 
141. scripsit, «XX* eturod r^Ss fjLSitOfAeVf e<rT tiv xx) riXsuryicroopev, 
apertum est nullo modo scribere potuisse reXeitTaafj.ev, Addit 
Elmsleius in alia adnotatione, si vera sint, quae nos ad Aiacem v. 
272. dixerimus, apud Euripidem potius n jScuAcifsi; scribendum 
fore. Sed veretur, ne id non recte contenderimus, siquidem 
non meminerit, se apud Atticos poetas legere SeSosxx ta-rit 
nec pute# eos nisi in prseteritis verborum temporibus indicativo 
uti. Non negamus, pleraque huius constructionis exempla 
praeteritum habere: sed quum per se intelligatur, ubi praeterito 
perfecto locus sit, recte etiam praesens poni, apparet nihil esse, 
quod prxsentis indicativum usurpari prohibeat. Sed operas 
pretium dst, hanc rem accuratius tconsiderare, ut eius caussae 
in clara luce conspici possint. Bene Schaeferus in Meietem. p. 
115. seq. docuit, quid diiFerat, utrum dicas, opx xa^ u'Tvoy ftq 
xxTuxXi9e)s xt)^el, an, opet Indicativo enim significari, 

vide num dormiat t f oniunctivo, vide ne dormiatt i. e. vereor, ne 
dormiat. Horum illud est nescientis, sitne quid, an non sit; 
hoc autem metuentis, ne sit.' Utrumque aut est, aut non est: 
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sed qui tiescit, utrum sit, an non sit, nihil nisi veritatem rei cog- 
noscere Tult, i. e. eum, in quo. nunc res .est, statum; qui autepi 
metuit, tie sit, cupit non esse, operamque dari vult, ut, si non 
est, ne hatsi est, ut esse desinat: quod est futuri temporis. 
Quare illc indicative, ut qui verum rci statum indicet *, hie con- 
iunctivo, in quo futuri signiheatio inest, utitur. Neque enim 
existimandum est, diversas esse significationcs particulse fxi;, ut 
quum Latino num et ne dicimus, quorum altera indicativum, 
altera coniunctivum requirat. Nam si ita esset, non posset ilia 
particula uno eodcmque in loco simul utranaque significationem 
iubere, quod necessarium foret, ubi cum utroque modo con- 
iuncta est, ut a'pud Euripidem in Phocii. 90. 

tirl<r^iSf tag irgou^spswliira) OTi/Sov, 

Tif iroXtTwv ly rglficp favrec^erai, 

xufiol ftev <pav\o$ lis SouX^ ifoyog, 

(To) r, «ya(r<rjj. 

Naill ut priora recte vertas, num guts in via appareatf at mox 
necessario debebis dicere,ne reprehendar, Recte vero utrumque 
sic dices : ne guts appareat, reprehendarque. Quod si non in 
particula caussa inest, cur indicativus aut coniunctivus adhibea- 
tur, num forte inest in verbo, ex quo pendet particula ? Nc 
hoc quidem. Esto enim, ut euSsi et opa eSSi} duplicem 

admittat' verbi significationem, alteram cognoscendi, alteram 
cavendi: at ea ipsa verba, quse quam maxime cavendi metuen- 
dique notionem habent, indicativo iunguntur. Homerus Od. 
E. 300. 

SelSeOf p^ Stj jravrcc $eei vijpeprsa sJirev. 

Thucyd. iii. 53. vuv ^o0oups&ec, p^ up^oTspm ctpx ripupTr^xa- 
psv. Vide Matthias Gr. Gr. §. 520. not. 5. Cur vero alter non 
sTtt)], alter non tipxgT^xcopev dixit, cpinm utrique liceret? Homerum 
dicat quis ambiguitatem vitare voluisse, quum thri et dixerit ct 
dicat signiheare possit. Esto: (sane enim ambiguunf est cTTrij, u<t 
dc uno deae sermone. Nulla ambiguitas apud Platonem Cratyl. 
p. 517 . A. uWx pivTOt iroXXov yt hi, & XmHpetTts, p^ wots tj ; twv 
viiv egyx roiauTx ipyuffT^rai: ubi quum de pluribus factissermo sit, 
spyxffviTeit necessario est perfecerit, ut Heindorfius interpretatur: 
nam de praesenti tempore eb eamdem caussam epyxfyjrai diccn- 
dum erat, quod quidem Basileensis secunda habet, ne unum, 
idque breve factum iiitelligatur.) Sed quid Thucydidem cense- 
bimus? Nam in perfecti coniunctivo nulla ambiguitas est. 
Nimirum de prasteritis proprie non possumus metuerc, qUia 
omnis metus de futuro est. Itaque ubi de re prxterita metui- 
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nius, nihil aliud possomut metuere, quam ne cognoscamac«||Ct«i|ii 
c-sse, quod nolimus evenisse. Aliter, si de tali re not nieliMSfe 
dicimus, abutimur verbo' metuendi, ut nihil, nisi nescite nos, 
quid factum sit, significemus. Ut si quisde amici vitft soUicitu^s 
sit, is si dicit, {lij rE^xl;, hoc dicit, meluo ne m/ortuum 

este accipiam. Sin dicat, SeSoixa rednjxt, non soHicitudinem 
suamk et. metum, sed opinionem significabit. lam quum in 
plerisque rebus praeteritis frustra sit metuere quidquaA, sstifs 
plerumque est, si tantummodo opinionem nostram.. indicamus* 
£adem vero etiam, praesentium ratio‘ est. Nam quod iam est, 
coepit esse, eoc^ue non ainplius metui ut futurum ‘potes^. Ut 
si Euripides dixisset, 6^^Uei /aoi, it,fi ri j3ouA«ufif xetx^y: i. e* 
opinor te aliquid tnali agitare. Pertinent hue etiam. 'ca, quse 
semper sunt. Lucianus Hermotim.. c. 53. t. 1. p. 797. tiScvtfi 
di offTts 6 r&ki^9^ Xsym itrrlv, Zoat o6^ fiAoiov hriiv 

fiftspaov SvjTon. Schas^rus in.Meletem. p, 115. StJrat 
scribi iubet, quod neque necessarium et, minus^elegans est. 

> Quum enim, quod non potest particula aliqua diei peifici, non 
continue integros multos dies impleat, distincte apteque Lucia- 
nus indicativum de eo, quod certum videretuf; coniuncriyum 
de. eo, quod dubitationi obnoxium esset, posuit: non particu^e 
fliei,* opinort est, sed vereor ne sit. mtdiorum dierum, . Etiam in 
futuris haec ratio obtinet. Xenophon Arab. J. 8, ^4. Ifytei 
Au^of .SeiVx; oma^ev ytvQy.ivos x^rax^^'ci ri iXeuvst 

icvrlog. Sic edd. vett. i. e. putans etm a terga mpetunsjactnruta, 
Recentiorem edd. scriptura xaT«x(At;j} metum pbtius . indicat, 
'i'eriius ne impetum faceret, Sed satis dictum ad illud ilJustran^ 
dum, quod volebam. Infiuita enim haec et inexhausta materia 
est. Unum tamen addam, ad quod velim attendant, qqi de his 
rebus quaerunt. Quum omnis metus ad futura specter, non eSt 
idem, praesentisne coniunctivo, an coniunctivo aoristi, an future 
utare. Nam coniunctivus, cuiuscnmque ille. temporis. sit,'ad 
ea refertur, qux certo tempore, et quidem, si non diserte. Ist 
de^nitum, eo, quod nunc instat, futura esse metuimus*} ita 
quidem, ut praesentis coniunctivus de re vel diutius durante, vel 
saepius repetenda, aoristi autem de uno eo.q.ue celeritef peragendo 
facto int^ligatur. Futuro autem ibi locus e$t, ubi quid infinite 
tempore, i. e. aliquando eventurdm metuimus; Tria harum 
trium formarum vicina exempla sunt in AristophanisEcclesiazu* 
sis: primum v. 

extlv^tivQU Toltriu qA/xoio'i.y«v, 
xetra\ecj3ov(rat r% ir<f\ecos 
cTEir uvayxal^aiiFt Trgot /3/«y 
xtVEiy exureeg. 
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Secundum V. 481. 

^^Xarre (ravriv etirpci\aiSf woXXo'j ol rruvnupyr/i, 
fb^rrou T»j ex TOu»i<r6ev wv to <r^?/x« x«raluX»^|}. 

Tertium v. 486. 

v§o$ returet <ru<rT'eX\ou (reaoTijy, 

xuxXw ?rfigi(rxoffouf&6v)] raxsTcre xed rd 

lx ds^MVf fti} ^tiibpogu ysv^aercci to rpiyibu. * 

Non obstaiit his talia, quails Xenophontis locus est, quern modo 
vidimus. In quo etsi scrtbi potest^ quod Schneidero in men* 
tem' venit, xuraxo^ete, tanteii futurum, si d< opinione accipitur, 
recte.se habet; non, si de metu. Scilidet hoc iljud est, in quo 
ciifiicultas lingux Grsecas posita est, quod multa, quae eodcnfi 
modo dicuntur, alibi alios explicatus habcnt. In eadem adnota* 
tione quod de Herodoti loco vii. *108. Elmsleius nobis contra* 
dixit, recte fecit. Nam sane, quod ibi scriptum est, opet fb^ 
fbariiv HOfbfTOf b Aoyoy oSrof 6 eip^ibivo^ eTij, non debebamus 4ntef- 
pretari, vide neJuerit, quum optatiVus, beet saepe de praeteritis 
usurpetur,.tamen non aliter ad prxterita referatur, nisi si alio' 
verbo id tempus indicatum sit. ' Sed minime tamen in eo acce* 
dendum putanfus Elmsleio, quod sine dubio ^ apud Herodo* 
turn scribendum esse dicit. Nam ^ consuevit ille dicere, etsi 
in plurali ecoai Scribit. Sanum vero est, nisi vehementer fallimus, 
' quod libxi omnes habent, eti], sed aliter, quam ad Aiacem dixi- 
mus, explicandum. Quod intelligetur, considerata onuii ver* 
borum complexione, quae hsec est: ei yag xeluwv exaa-Tos Ux«, 
uiftpm Tijj (TTgari^j ifi^s otvri^ios Io-ti, (re Se ye Stl^tjfbeii etxoa-t elvotj 
, avfa^tov xet) oStco fbh 6p9oiT dv 6 Xoyog b •ttupoL (rev elgtjfbevos' ei Se 
toioDto/ t« iovTBf xa) fbeyaSsa toctoOtoi, oioj (Tu re xai o* veep* Ipni 
^oir£<ri 'EXX^ycov eg Xoyovg, av^etts TOcroOroy, opet pti} ibarriv xiy.itog 
b X^og oSroi 6 eipvjfxivog eit}. Hoc dicit: si non maiore^ qmm 
tu atque alii Greecorum^ quos eso vidi, robore praditi tantopere 
^otiaminiy vide ne vana ista iaetatio foret. Loquitur, ut sxpe 
nt,negligentius, apodosi ad aliam rationem protaseos conformata: 
id quod alio modo ctiam in priore parte huius period! fecit. jDe* 
bebant enim omnia hoc ordine procedere: si singuli vesirutn 
decern ex nostris pares essentj recte se hahereU quod dicis *• sed si 
' nihilo nobis meliores it gloriaremini, vana diceretis. At, in- 
quiat aiiquis, si hoc volebat, addere debebat %y, Potuit addere: 
sed potuit etiam omittt e. Recte enim omittitur haec particiila 
in aitero membro orationis, quod ita comparatum est, ut* pro 
parte eius sentential, cui additum est «y, hsiheri possit. ^schylus 
Agam. 1058. 

weiboi »yf si xe/lioi** awttSofijg 8’ lircoff. 
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Alii exempla vide apud Xenophontcin Hicr. vi. IS. xi, 

p-iuca contralias^ hoc dicit Hcro^os; xatl 
»jTji (a'^v Qphl r av 6 \^os,ix>Xjoi 6 ? varijv x(ljU.jrof 

V. 313. Pracfert Elmslcias to; S’ «(urctt$ cum spiritu aspero. 
Accentum cnim docere, non ab «uTof derivatum esse hoc adver- 
bium^ scd a fcminino ut ovrwj a masculino oSro;* Noa 
intcrcedimus, quin ita videatur formam vcrbi intuentibus* Sed 
qui etiam significationem re^piciunt, iis aliter videri debcre con» 
tendimus. Mirumjjrimo, a feminino derivatum esse advexbium. 
Verum esto ita: quid est, quod, si cuto; et aurr} significatu non 
diiFeruut, msi quod sunt gencre diveua, ourojj et aurcuj diversis> 
simas habeant significationcs, et quidem earn, quae noji 

ab aurij, sed unice ab aurn, si/emininis utcndum est, petita sit ^ 
Unde quis non potius colligat, avrj.j vcrain scripturam esse, 
accentum autem ab regula rccedereCxtcrum ad scnsum Eun- 
pidib \crsuum quod attinct, non satis planum est, quid statuat 
vir doctisbimus. Verba sunt hscc : 

ywvq yap o^uS'jfiog, cCj S* diyzjii 

<ropos. * 

AfFeU scholiastze auctoritxtem, qui (fuXaa-o-cjy pro 
1 . e. diLtum ait, activum pro passive, Scd ^dc hac 

auilam^ comroversiam esse. Fuisse autem, qui jiujoi/ (JsyXaVorhv, 
etsi Gracum esset, tamcn ab hoc loco alienum esse censcrent, 
quod hie (fr)Xaa-<r‘-a-l}at diccndum fuisset, ut Dawesium. Rc> 
•pondcre huic Dorvilhum, fu\a(r(r<^tv esse observare aiiqucm, ne 
allquid faciat, auctore Demosthene. Hanc uiterprctationem* 
probarc Heathium ct Musgravium. Nisi fallunur, ipsc quoque 
probat. Uebet ccitc. Quimquam aliquid suspicioiiis prarbef, 
se in illo acquiesttre, quod dixerat, activum pro passivo pobi- 
tum esse. At eo iiihil elficeret. "bidm cthm (p-j? Jira-ej^ut si hie 
scriptum Coset, activi vini haberet, ut cavne signific.ms. Itaqftc 
de eo potius agebatur, utrum id verbum hie cavere^ an custudUe 
significarct Non potest autem almd <]uam cuslodhe. Prac- 
terea ahud cr\t m his vcrsibus, dc quo accuratius qua:iere debc- 
bat Elmsleius, quam cum fecisse videmus. Ubi scholustae 
verba altulit Ixjjv earl (pyX^rr-orflai, o^aCroief 

^ xeu yuvi}, Dawesium dicit scripsisse Siv^p yap o’ 

« 5 t »5 yyyri} sed vulgat.^ agnoscerealtcrum scholiaston, vucrayap, 
o^u^uiAOs yuvYjfL^iaos 8e xai uvijp^ e6(Aotp'aT gov dv 
^ 0 xguiTTxv T 15 V opy^^ camque stabiliri poet® verbis in Andr. 
673. 

xflt) liroy y uvf,p ts xct\ yw^ 
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, tiSiXctiii^vr} TTf/l; av^piff w; 5* uSrws avrip, 
yvva,lKst pkoagotlyouc av kv Sojxoij 

Accidit hie quoque vivo doctisbimo, quod ‘^n^pius, ut in verbis 
haerens sententiain verborum negligcrct. Nihil prorsus simili- 
tudinis cst inter hos duos locos, quim quod in utroque verba 
sunt cor S’ awreof a^'-p. Nam in Androinacha hoc dicit ppeta : 
par mulieri, si ei r. marito iniuria fit, ius cst, ac viro: sed vir in 
sc ipbO prtesidium habet, mu1i« r in parentlbus et cognatis. In 
Medea vero, dc vsro an de mulicrc agitur, nihil interest: sermo 
Cbt cnim de omnibus, qui ad iram pro'u sunt, sive viri sint, sive 
nuilicrcs. Quod si in Andromaclia nccc?sario dici dobuit eSj h' 
'"jrcoj hie autem etiam cor 8* ? y-’, dlci potuit, quid 

xVndromachjc locus ad stabiliendam vulgatani in Medea confert ? 
At diect fortasse, etiam in Mcd^a de iiiuliere agi. Vero: at 
non quia mulicr, sed quia homo cst. itaque alio moJo quasri 
debebat, utra scriptura mcHor esset; notandaquo eiat ncgligen- 
tia poeta: in opponendis iis, quae sibi non recto opponuntur. 
Nam primo o^uOvpcoij (ricow»)Xol opponendi ciant. Nunc opponit 
nwTnjX-jwr <ro:po’>, quod sic dcmum recte fecisset, si antea ptcooour 
o^uSufxo’js commemorasset. Deinde ctsi dc muliere sermo est, 
tamcn, quia non proprium est mulicrum, quod de Medea pile- 
' Icat, sed fommune omnium hominum, ncc niuheics nec viros, 
sed homines diccre debebat. At id non fecit, tod prout;i hanc 
aut alteram scripturam probaveris, mulicrem aut viium nominat, 
et deinde scse corrigens, alterum sexum addit. Utrumque ali¬ 
quant rationcm habet. N^am si dixit, jSuphoc^ cor 

«ureor yyvij, cxistimandus erit in generali sentonna liruni nl po- 
liorcin nominassc, sed quonian^hic dc Medea loquitur, diserte 
deinde, no propter ambiguitatem vocabuli de solis loqui viris 
vidcretur, adiiciendum putasse, camdem esse etiam mulieris 
conditioncm. Sin dixit, yup f’^uSoju-or, cor avfj'S ujij't quo- 
mam Mcdeam in mente haberct, dc muliere dicere iucepisse, 
sed, lie quis i«l in solas mullcrcs dictum putaret, adicciste deinde 
vivos. Et hoc quiiiem veri siinilius videtur, ut quod metui, in-quo 
t magis consent,:ncum t»t. Neque vero pr.otcrcundum erat> 
quum illud oof jr -"-ddit, rcfpiceie cum, quod ipso a.itf dixerat, 
<70^^ ct quod Medea respondor.it, ydp ct 

qu» sequuntnr, turn, >1 o eix ayav tr 

V, 318. Rcpudinit Ehndcius scripturam MS. Cott. cted. 
Ldic, yow.coy, iiegans ca formi usos cssc k,igicos contra Por- 
tonum ad Phoc.i. 860. i ui nobis quidcm sapienter scripsisse vide- 
turi « neque ratio'fingi potest* cur tragici hac forma abstinuc^ 
tint.** Meminerit velimus Ehnsleius suorum ipsius verborum* 
qux supra ad v. U7, attuUmi'*. 
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V. 326. Non dixerim ego quideitl utrumque bontjtm 

fjLYt X $ 01 , Hit, ubi aperte optat, non iubet ll^ea^ op^ 
tativus unite prefer ndus. ' ^ , 

V. o26. Quse Elmslems ad hunt rersum in subkcta a^nofo* 
tlonc de tlisionibus ante penultimam arsin in iambigU et trochaU 
cU versibub disputavit^ non libet perscqui. Satjia dttoifniia UK)* 
nere, !lon ipsis esse elisiones per se spectand^, sed verboruffi 
quoque in loco et intcrpunctionum rationgs. Alitcr et cxci|' 
ininet hsec diligentia, ct corrumpendis aliquot locis ansam 
prxbct. 

V. 32^ Laud-indum quidem censcmus Elmsleium, qui, qpod 
M.itthioe qdoque ftcit, librorum scripturam revocavcrit, mvov^iv 
ijfjosi§ K X) ncque admiserit coniccturam Mus- 

giavii, quim non modo Bruncltius, sed, quod mireroy Porsonus 
ut ccrtissimam icccpit, nivo$ ri[ji,eis b* ou mmv i scd 

qu^in s'bi frigidum in his verbis locum invenire Elmsleius vidc- 
lur, ab (0 alitnissimus fuit Euripides. Fraudem scilicet lien 
sibi pibous est V. D. a scholiasta et Buchananoy qui vertity cura: 
jjtemwit mcj fiec egeo cutis novis. Mirum pipfccto, latuisso 
viros doctos usitatissimam dicendi rationeniy qua Grseciy ut quid 
coniirpent ct corroborent, idem iterum dicunt negando contra** 
no, quaba sunt yvMr^ xoux dymreti et millena alia. Ita^oe quu^ 
Creon tlixissct, dcsine miJti labotem facmere^ respo^g^det Medt^ 
ego Veto laboro, nequeindtga sum /a^orumy i. e, immo ego» ct 
quidcm plus satis laboium habeo. Similiter in Here, fur, lUiS, 
ykjxw xuxjov xovx er tir6* Sttou ts$^. 

V b “ Nescio,” inquit,« an legendum oJ Ctir 

vero, quum rj tp u^oju. hic potius, quam oT ^ev^o6iji.t$ai dicendum 
fuent ? ^uid intersit, diximus ad Here* fur. 1236. 

V. 3 lb, Iterum hic, ut Supra ad v. 87., solcecum videtor 
Llmslcio e\ <0: unde in Here* fur. 1315. ubi legcbatur, MAv 
c’TTsr o3 4/ Aoyoi, rccte in Matthisc editionc repositum dicit 
cc4/evbc7e. Monuimus lam ad v. 87. esse, ubi recte dicatut 
ei od. Sed ne excmpla requiraiitur, en qusedam. Hdmerus 
Od. 274. 

ei y ow xai/ i y etrtrl y^vof x«\^JF7i}VeX^irs4%* 

Antiphanes ap. Athcn. iii. p. 99. 

lx TOW ya§ elitoa feyovsv si ^ owx jjy^ ^iy, 

Tims ^svsT* l^om w/rof; ^ 

Herodotus Vii. 9. hmv dv stuf tg^UyiJOUf il SuHets ^ xu) 

''hhvf x») Aldlovets xa) *Aarffu§(ovs, msx voMd Xfld 

itUxfirttirtu Uspvus cwSe/, dXXd 



3 j6 Notice of Alt* Elmde^’s Edition 


rjMT|99\^ft/4fyof SowAovf ’^ExXtims is, vvu^^otvTas aStkitif, oJ 

rifj^»^7^pki9u, £od«m modo Andocides de myster. p. 13. (51. 
Reish) odKOuy SeivovJ ti vto fMU roi^cov Std tout* uv «ir<eXd]xtjv^ cri 
ti( r^v vo\iv oiiSffV Sfffrso xx) hs§o<Js JtxexTeiVxv sv vfilif 

S| Mtvmenu o0$ ou^ev xxxhv vfvotuxXf ou <no^(roflou ; et ^schines 
c. Ctesiph^ p. 641. seq. ed. Reisk. cuius locum, quia loncior estt 
nolo adscribere. Andocides de myster. p. 5. (17. Rei^f) e! St 
6 ^ev ^|Dt«gr))r 0 t/ juJoi. Fythagoreus incertus in Galii Opusc. p. 
725. ^Xa yap pavr\ mg toUtx (uv Xsyovri, otxv rig xuroog epwr?,* 
akKx rol ftb <ro^oi, rw SEOvrr to) $c jxseivojtAevoi, l! ou ^sT. 

V. 409. Facile accedimus viro doctissimo, futurum reponen- 
dum indicanti. Sed quod <rrpi<po»(n in rreifovert mutari vult, 
non probamus, multoque melius esse censemus, quod, si illud 
displiceat, proponit, <rrpi^ov<ru Nam non solum mutatio minor 
est, sed ipsum etiam verbum huic loco longe est convenientitis« 
ut in quo id ipsum dicere velit poeta, conrersum iri contemptum 
mulierum in laudem. 


V. 420. Adscivit Elmsieius, quod Porsonus ex sola Aldina 
posuit, rxrplm pro itarprpm, eodem argumento, quo v. 428» 
p,int potius quam p^lfutet legendum sit. Negamus vero, parem 
utriusque verbi conditionem esse. Nam /tsvEi et {ilfAveiy prseter- 
quam quod durissima foret correptio ante neque significatu, 
' n'^que colore dilTerunt: quod non est in virptog ct rarpeSog, qu'^ 
quum signiiicatu difierant^ difierunt etiam colorc, i. c. pOiestate^ 
quam ad anlmi adectionem habent per ea, quae ad&ignidcantury 
etiam ubi ad rem ipsam idem est, utro vocabulo utare. Obscure 
«tiidferentiam indicavit grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. T. 1. p. 
207, 30. vurpJpx Xeyooiriv ol p^ropeg xu) xr^p.xix xoX 

tdxovgf wxT^tx rd e 9)} xu) rd vdfitpLX x») rsi fjLVtTT^pix xcci rig 
ioprdigf xxrpixhv dl ^/Xov ^ t^$pdv. Diderunt haec ita : vdxptx 
sunt, quae sunt patris; xurptpa, quae veniunt a patre, xxtqix}, 
qualia sunt patris. Ita Pindarus proprie dixit xurgU orra, 
varplx oSo; Ol. VI. 106. Nem. II. 9. nxTpipx autem tantum abest 
ut eadem sint quae xarpiUf ut sint ea, quae sunt xxtu rd xxTpic{, 
Ut ad Euripidem revertar, ad rem ipsam quidem idem est* 
utrum ix voiTpiwVf an ix vargofwv oXxm profuga dicatur Medea* 
sed vim tamen non eamdem utrumque verbum habet. Nam 
patris domum qui relinquit, non videtur suam relinquere do- 
mum; patria domo autem qui excedit, ^ua domo caret, in qua 
habitare eum ius erat. Ita spurio iilio '^'xptog olxog est, genui¬ 
ne irx&^og, si proprie verba usurpamus. ^uod autem ad men- 
surajA medix syilabx attinct, quid impedit, quin* si yepx{eg, 
$e/A^f* atque ^dia* media correpta dicuntur* idem etiam in 



of the Medea of Euripules* • 


■m. 

iattiifa bretem 


vocabulo iraTjStooff fieri potuerit? Mo4o 
autem opinamur tarn invenustum ,m, 
earn correptionem in vocabulo primam 
habente non aliter sine elegantise detrimeilto adfllitri 
si ictus in ultimam incida., prima autem, licet ptopti^t l^plkbm^ 
consonantem produci possit, brevis mane.at. Quari^ nihU omm 
sionis habent talia, * 

<ru S* ex ju>ee ofxeov varptfuov fxkewtfs 

^etvou narpt^QV ^vhaxetmv* \ 

At turpissimus foret versus Ql^rconeue Fitidari Kem. 11* 9* si 
sic scriptus esset: 


I 

V 


S’ er* ‘Ket,rptpwf* 

V. 431. Quum pro vulgatorwv Xsxt^v Ponumus tr^vtt 
>Urgm coniccisset, (sentiebat enim et articulum languidum esse, 
?t praegresso outs respondere aliquid debere) necepi^eam coniec- 
turam £lmsleius. £t (rtov quidem nemo ^ erit quin verUm esse 
intdhgat, 8b autem nollemus mutatum, quod recite et apte hie« 
ad cure refertur. Ssepe sibi te et It respondent, ubi singula mem¬ 
bra ct, verbum suum habent, et res eiusmodi est, ut qum per 
Ts ct partes disiungi coeperant, etiam opponi ribi possiht. So^ 
phocles GEd. Col. 367. * ^ 

7[f)v fih yoip adroT^ Kgioni te ^ 

tg^vojg heicvut, ^pnivttr^ai tr^XiV. 


Vide Brunckium ad ^sch. S. c. Theb. 835* Sic etiam X^tlni , 
et et autem coniungunt. Est autem in his rebuS ilia qitam S>*> 
cunt grata ncgligentia posita, quae libera ab exili grammaticorum 
severitate iti quoque in loco conformat orationem, utl sententia, 
postulat. £o fine enim inventa est oratio, ut id, quod sentia^ 
mu^, apte actommodateque exprimat. Et hoc in genere ssepius^ 
\ukmus Elmsleium veteres scriptores ad eum modum cotrigere, ^ 
quo ludimagistri pueros solent, quum primum scribere discunt. 
At illi regulas discere debent: sed has quiiam didicerunt, hif 
licet eas etiam aliqtiando prudenter negligere. 


0. //. 



iMlcr to Dr. Lee, 




A LErrrER 

To the Rev, Dr, Lee, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University^ of Cambridge^ on the New Trans* 
• lation of the Scriptures, in answer to a Letter 
received from him. May, 1820, 


Sir, 

The contents of your letter do no*t surprise me, as I do not expect 
that every gentleman in an ofTicial situation will approve any atUmpt 
to amend the authorised translation, however it may be consistent 
svith tlieoriginal Hebrew, except such as are determined to alnde 
by the revealed truth, in preference to every other toiisuloralioiis 
You may see, Sir, by my writings, that this is not the rasp as it 
respects myself: I am free from the sliackles of prejudite, fear, 
and influence; and if I were so circumstanced, I tiust I ‘.hoidd 
prefer (he literal scriptural troth, which holds forth the uiiiii\j>oacii' 
« >:ihleoe5S,of the holy character of God, and of those by whom he 
B»is given his word, to every other consideration whatei er. 

A different state of things appears to be coming forward, %ery 
much opposeil to any thing that has ever been known, of which 
some of the clergy seem not to be sensible, or, if (hoy be, they 
• .lie not wiiltng to look the danger in the face. 'J'ho system 
of national instruction has prepared the present, and is pupar¬ 
ing the rising generation, to read and investigate for themselves c 
iiiillions of pamphlets are circulating throughout the kingdom, cal¬ 
culated to bring the sacred volume into Contempt, aiwl wbitli are 
now read with eagerness by the great mass of the |>eopte; the dire¬ 
ful effect of which has akeaily begun to be manifested, not only in 
(he lower orders; but many in the higher circles are uuwisu enough 
to say, that the deisticai publications are excellent works, and 
8$cjti to rejoice at the exposure of the characters of the sacred 
writers as held forth in the authorised translations. What, Sir, 
could be my motive, think^on, in opposing the mighty torrgnb of 
deism whic^ tlireaten to overturn ihe^ church and government, 
and which (hits those in danger, whdse * Persons are more'sacred 
than dthers oil account of their oflStx 1 situations 1 ’Nothing, 

J think you will allow, but the earnest de^r;e of putting-a stop as 
much as possible to such proceedings, by removing the very ground 
of those objcctiobs with whi0b the enemies of the'Bible ate eVi- 
deavOtirihg to bring about aridate of anarchy and ruimg^ 



on (he Script nr e$. , 3jp 

It 13 allowed by those who are very able Hebrew? sdidlan, 
thvil 1 ha\( bom successful m correcting many important pa^- 
w«{es which IS the only efleefu^i way of ajlencUrg the obiec- 
tioiis; for if such contradictions be permitted to r^iuaitt a$ now 
peivaiic the pages of the common versioi^.with tb^litcUity and 
cauu spiess by wlncli^deist circulate the object urns tc the it 
must appear evident to every thinking man, that deism ^iU soon he 
the profession of more of the people of England. , , 

When you have read the Critical Exominathn^ InaoAiViEy: to Mr, 
W'hittakcr’s book, 1 * am of opinion that you will think with all 
others who have read it, that the admission that the QfigtAttl He* 
Oi w Striptuiu, the inspired volume, in corrupt, will greatly aid 
'he eau.e of deism, more paiticularly so when it is known that this 
tlos:h}a is sanctioned by some nf the University of C 4 fnbridgc. For 

the Vulgate and the Septuagint are acknowledged to abound wiMi 
urcrs, if the Hebrew abound with eriors aim, there woiifd, if it 
wcio gcueially cicdited, be un end tQ the religion of ibe^BiblCi 
V 1(1 to .ill Chiistian goverimiciits. It dangerous If the incon- 
. lU tie 1 ill the common version be retaine4 '» mr iliesc arc the 
poii-t with which the enemies of divine revelation will idtiiOAtely 
tlii ir purpose jii cutting up the very roots of tbe^i^igion 
41 tlji; Bible. Nothing is more astonishing to persons of leant* 

1 ' > 1.1 liber.iiily, than that those, who»e interest it is 4 oobvia^ 
lie pernicious objections of the dcivt^, should wish*to fetatm 
nint bdme call cousecrated etrois,’' pour forth thejr i|qv/ecjt|ive 4 
,;ii>i 9 i aii who attempt to aid tlic cause of the Bible, uy refutmg 
the objec'tiuns, and who, hi a spirit diamcUically opposed to 
Mic s, lit of Cluistitinify, even dcscc-ud to personal abui»;e to 
guar s< >giossfor repetition. But, Sir, ftom the.fcnor ofi^yoor 
bh(;uld you think of entcriug the phalanx of reviewers 
toop^K/^* any amendment of the common version, T 
he tier things from you: civility, good manners, and lan^^ti^e 
)iihy of the Chrbtiau, are alvvays more welcome to tl^e pob% 
t uui 1 ndt^ness nmi abuse; m either a ^ bad funso, or^ M 
pi.it, that tequircs tile latter tq support it. Should you resolve 
to lake up your pen, I hope you wifi attempt tq^,do thkt which 
none of the opiwsen of emredt truth^ have, attempted to do, viz. 
fo prove that the ScripUv^eo do not impeptsk #arnl juMee of 
God-^thattheic are no conifadictiopn^Jn tett—ikat 

there Are no ex^eptionahk expremom tn tke,pr,igtnat-^Ml the^ 
imporUOt things have uog!ectod* 4 h 4 p^fonal ahusej 0 ;^or(^:' 
to instead of it. Those^ho oannot^/|(j^sj^d ought 
f'lepKseives. before thei^ublic for ciit|cs m lElebrcvv, 
i iiuibh an ((rgumeiit fpr the PeUt, mlp^lof aiding of 

the Btbio. ^eitlier is it» to 'hjc JitutUy,!,as^^<Wn tjhd 

ca^t, or bydhosc who have not yiiad|f^l|fe Hebrew theii'^mdy for u ‘ 
senes of yeass. • 



360 Letter to Dr. Lee, on the Scriptures. 

It 18 our most imperious duty to remove fiom the erroneous 
tran»latioii whatever i« coUtradictory and unworthy of Ood, as not 
any thing of this nature could possibly come from him. ** And if 
we 6nd any absurd or immoral precept, it carries its own coudcin- 
nation with it, and all reasonable creatures are bound to reject it/* 
says an eidinent commentator in the Church of England, liithcrto 
all the writers trHo have attempted to find fault with the new 
ti;an^itttion, have been uniform in not venturing to improve any 
passage in the translation, however absurd or contradictory to 
other Scriptures, or however such passages may impeach the moral 
justice of God. 

If you take up the subject on the ground of those who have hither'o 
amused their readers,—that is, on the purity and views of the tran*- 
lation of Jerom, as copied in the common version,—the replies to 
ikuch are allowed by able and impartial judges to be conclusi'ic, 
because confirmed by other partt> of the sacred record. Whatever 
may be your design,—whether you be of opinibn with those eminent 
Ilebrc^ scholars 1 have mentioned iit the introduction to the Bible,, 
or whether you be not,—1 hope you will abide strictly by ihc 
grammar, idiom* spirit, and phraseology of the sacred language ; 
and w'here you find the Hebrewesbcutially lodifier from the a>itho> 
liscd version, I hope, for the credit of the Univer!»ity, you v J1 
endeavour to remove such objections as shake the very founiLtion 
the Bible and the Church. 1 hope that nothing will cbcape 
fiom your pen simitar to a passage 1 have just read in a p.MiiphIet 
published by an Oxford Diviue, xiz. IJis propaal goes it the 
jermation of a theologhal version, which map pbviaic the scoffs 
\of i^fidelitp, silence controversp, and preclude scepticism. }\ hut 
uitic can approve of such a project ?’* 

As it seems to be your intention to say something cn the new 
liauslation, you can have no objection to my sending this l»*Uer to 
the periodicals fur insertion. Truth being my only object, 1 tbinU, 
in justice to myself, every thing of this nature sliouhi come bet< re 
those who not infiucnced by fear or interest. Such arc thf 
men I revere ; and I assure you, I sincerely pity those who think it 
prudent to swim Without reficelion down the stream of popular 
opinion. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

‘ /. BKLLAMY. 
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Dilcovery 0 / a vet seaf Ilmer, aid Mrrohvf KietsUng* 

'riie following verse Is ascribed by Proclas, on tjie^nn*n? 
Plato (p. 334), to tlonicr, but is npt to be found tn a^ ox tbo 
writings ot that poet which are now extant. 1 he line K 
A\7^» Zius trpOT»^o$ yiysysi, hm «rAs»w« jStJ. ■ •> 

1 e ** But Jove ^¥as bora the first, and morO htelsnoWsJ* 

^''hib vtrsc IS also alluded’ to by PjocIus tn p* S53* of llie 
»dine work. If Proclns had not, aFttr quoting tins sersb, wftme- 
•I .ittly added fijcny I should have Concluded frotai the 

manner of it, that it was an Orph)C line. . .w 

I'be woid Suyafitgf which is used by lamblW^os in hi? treatise 
i*oft Bm ndttyoptxw, in the sense m which it is used by n^atlie^ 
niaticidiis universally, was not properly understood by Kiess* 
ng, the German editor of thrs work, as will be at once evident 
iU the’ Geometrical reader, fioni a perusal of what be says ^ 
periling It. The passage in which this woid occurs fli 
chus ix the following. |9ouXoptyo$ 8» tjjv tv rtij av«r«{ *«» 
<v(rv/ip.cr^oig xai etirupots ?r«*ref«<rj*8VijV a«» itnjv a«i 
t.xai (Tuvrjv frupa^n^eu, x«i, OTtoog 5« avnjv CKfksiy, 

t'.Xfl{io<royijy e^jj ar^oa-wixtyau tip a’p0fMttt tXfUfip, oveg fsoyflv tm ly* 
yieoiisTpiu huY^etfifMTO/y p>sy tpi^oy rag fa>y siw- 

rarei), avofucixg 5. tfXXjjXoif SifltxtijttevaJy, trag t^ti rag fttg twafMieg 
avoSst^$S. (p. S 7 t>): I. e. l^ylhagoias, being desirous to ckbibit 
111 things unequal, without symmetry and infinite, a dcfiiill^ 
equal, and commensurate justice, and to efiow how it ought to 
be enercised, said, that justice resembles that figure, ^vvhktt 
IS the only one among mtoinetncal diagrams tliajt having indeed 
infinite compositions of figutes, but dissimdiairly disposed with 
itference to each other, jel has equal demonstrations of power. 

lamblidhus heie alludes to a iight-aiigled triangle, and ilio 
Pythagoric theorem <»f 47. l.of Huchd, and not only to this 
tlieorein, but also to t»w Sist of the 6lh book of Ludld. ro^f 
in the fornici of tiiese^t is shown that the squaie described^ 
the longest s'de of <!l/e nghl-angted tiiar^e is tqual to the two 
squares described 011 the two other sides. And in the lat^i it 
IS demonstiated, that any figure de^cribcjd on the longest side is 
equal to the figures wlych ate lilrti and alike situated to tit# 
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former figure, ami wliicli are described eii the two other sides. 
Hence, tlin longest side is said by geometricians to be in power 
< qital to the powers of the other sides. Kiesslit; however, not 
undeistanding this, says; " that power is ihfe ‘space coijt^'in^'d 
betuceii the concurring lines of figures, and* is the hrea of lli*^ 
triangle.”'idem est, quod eft^aSov, spatium, quod intra 
concurrentes lineas figurarum cohtinctur, area trigbVn.” 

'• From this pa.^sage also it may be inferred, that the theorem 
of Si. 6. of Euclid was not unknown to Pythagoras. 

THOMAS TAYLOR, 


The author of the fuilpvving simple verse.s, by name Catbii, 
was once the Master of the Grainmuc School at Hull, to which 
riutiou he raised himself entirely by his oWti genius and merits, 
ft is said that he was originally a bricklayer, but by mere force 
of talent and-perseverance, greatly distinguished bimsclf in the* 
fields of science.' His promotion in life, in more respects than 
one, rescmbled*that of his contemporary Ben. Jonson; foi it is 
said that that celebrated, dramatist in his earlier years wielded 
the trowel. Like Jonson, too, Catlyn was repeatedly as-saikd by 
sbafti^of envy and malipc. His enemies were ever offi¬ 
ciously ready tauntingly to remind him of his former prot’ession, 
a.nd mortify his feelings on every opportunity. But, conscious 
of his own worth and independence, he could fijng back their 
unmanly taunts, and has shown us that, the recollection of his 
former mean state never .called a blush on his check; and 
though he was' in no' cooftnion degree attacked by envy, the 
malice of his adversaries only drew from him the following 
retort. . 


Hull, l6th April, 182 , 0 . . 

• Ad populartn^ hydrani. 

Res satis nota est iiequp me mpYestat : 
Hum mihi questum renbyas ^rioremi'' 
Nec pudet Irulla pati^iis suli'ar.niis ' ' ' 

,’,'Me”;meruisse, 

Nam mihi' qutrf viilt vitio;;'p'6jpellus 
fitvidus vefii 

^ laudi frlfedclre, meeui^ ' . 

' Qui sub legat deons; atque nomen, * ' 
fds forbf fames mellbib^o/ 

Quo dbmus - -- 


_ _. » rwrJusque splendor 

'exit. 
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Llegiac Ode, on the Death of King George tJL 

If joii \M)Havoi tbe follpning TJlegiic Odf,oii the d^^tb of 
our late reveitd Soveicigu, with a place iti youf excellent 
publication, }ou will n uch oblige me, and peilinps gratify i>r me 
>ther of }our readers, —lam, 8cc. , 

riD pisn Dbori 

' miion o'o» yin? 

‘ TO' n'Din nirr /i»t » 
iVv ‘?oy^ 0T« o:i 
•ino' D''?-wm o'iiapni 
D^D*n« n^b mn' mi 
m-iD vyy ni3'3 
vijpn !?wnD iDiw 
I’TJD ton V 
. ikMn t6 inybTi 

rbm m ‘ oy it nny 

Dnaj 

riDn^D raNt 

ran 

xhpm mm rw2n bik 
“ O'nwSs'33 TOtt?n p 
yb nn'n :i3jy 
vnm rsy Dborr aatt' 
ray bo i&n» 

tioy nbby nyii ♦ 
nnDit; bo norof p by 
p»D wim m 
ra bo 

•^nws mo Qbo 'p 
:iw ra' o'D-^^bsn 
bo nmnn into p 

nirt' DM i3bD' DP>to p 

So W •«£?« iDD mt 
on mmoi pitio itm 
ow '3S bJ? rtn'ii inHTJ 


I ■■ '' ' —. " I II . .... ti j ..,i.ii M , 

' I he.Diike of Kent/who dl^4'4 bcfbre'liili’Tather. 
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D'i*Tp /!« W' vh OmiDH 
ntaal? 

wwn mn\ rmn 
span “msD 

Jhncaslei . 

* Inscription to Prince Blucher, 

Obiit 

JBoi iissia?, Germanisp^ quin uuiversae Europic 
Vindex et Heros. 

Mortem unaih non fugavit^ 

Cui tanicn superstes: 

Nam quae dantur humo^ bum! sunt, 

Ncc non nicerenius nisi absentem Divum. 

Nullum nobis monumentum restituct^ 

Qualis erat; 

Nec silla unquam historia res ab eo gcstas 
Perscriptura est acque^ 

Ac ille gessit 

Cuv> fracio Omnium hoste, bisque servata Patiia. 

Nihil amphus esset negotii tantae virtuti, . 

Ne quid huniani sibi accideret porro, 

In immortalium dcmigravit sodaiitiuni. 
i>iu multumquc discessum Sui graviter ferct Germania, 
'i^unique deinum stabilis videbitur ac piospera, 

Ubi non desiderabit 
Arminium alterum. 

, Ixtiin V^nion of a Commandment, 

1 liavc beard the late 6 veivu Dr. C^ril Jackson repeat the 
following version of a commandment V^itb sucK^^ecial pleasure, 
that pci baps it may be worthy of admb vaebnt corner in }oiir 
Jourii.il. 

* Dum Jura Amraipidi Sinai e vertice montis ^ 

Servanda seUmpm Jura, Jehoi^Ldabat; 

** Septima qu<eque,*' inquit, ** nuln teineranda laborc, 
Septima quseque dies, esto, men^jjp), sacral 
^ Per reliquas operere, licet: sed septima snrgens 
^ Lux ubi peimisst ineta laboris erit 

' Jumentia turn solve jtmuptjl FamtiUqiie quiescant, 

Et quicunque tuis .^ibtis IltApcs adcst; • * 
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Vonoiu Aristophamca, 

Omnibus una qutes estQ! quo tne tua conju>, 

^ Me tua progenies, me tua tota domus 
Solennt de more colat, sorgique verendis 
Ritibus, et ptir& ftebg^de velit. 

Ipse Ego, reium ingciis opifex i quum denique sexto 
Finieram aeterno luimtne cuncta die, 

' Ipse Ego, magni opens supiemo in fine quiescens 
JDixi, sancta esto septima quaeque dies' ” 

1793. fv.mch.c/,. 


NOTICE OF 

llrcARDi PoRSONi Aristophanim, quihus 

Plutum Comadiam, partim ev ejusdem recensione, 
partim e emendatam^ ct varrn Lectiomhuh 

instructam prcemhit, et Coliationum Appendkem 
(idfLcU Plirus Paulus Dobref, A*M.Colkgd 
S V. Trmitatis Socius. Cantahrigi<}t^ sumtibus Colkgti 
*SS. Trm, 1820. 

1 1 IS writh cxtieme pleasure that we have to anooumfe a work 
with the above title. And though our notice of it must be brief, 
appearing, as it does, tow aids the close of the month, in which 
ths number is due, we cannot omit the oppoilunitjr of congra¬ 
tulating the leaincd world on the continued publication of the* 
Porsonian papers. 

W batever may ha^ e been the surprise of many persons, dead 
'’r living, respecting the want of eveitioiis in the members of 
the Unixeisiiy, to rescue tbeir body from the alleged imputation 
of giving but few proofs of tbeir attachment to the learned laij- 
gauges, and of their slQwne<!s in putting ihcir press into requisi¬ 
tion, for the publication of woiks connected with the golden 
tJ.)b of Greece ajSd Romej and whatever may have been the 
I egret, that the funds of the Uiuveraiiy, small as they are, 
•Would have been devoted to purposes, rather of a prohtabio 
than honoiary kind, the appearance of the present, and other 
preceding siuular pub'^^ations, proven that such suipnse and 
regret ought to be c<^^8iderabl) dimmiah^d* And since ju^ 
complaints rLpeated>.lave, as they ought to do, pioduccd an 
improvciutnt, the happiest augi4iie| may be formed, from me 
conviction that aident worslyppera. now to be foue<V 
Gtantas i>edgy banks and *> i 
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Ajmongst tlicse v^oishippers of the Classic Minciva, llie 
mcnibeis of fi.iiil) Colitgt have cvei hckl tlu honoiabli place 
of llieioph lilts. Ill suppiit of tbcir e^tablishtd chaiactci, Uiej 
h'lve long suice (uoicd those out of the pale of tluii honcty, 
Midi a poition, jicilit'ps the ikhest, of the fiuits of Poi-iOii’s ia- 
1)01 s—And we arc now presented with the second com sc ot 
this mUlioctual banquet, eveiy w ly desoivjii.' of the defd ami 
bving, mIiosi united iianu ^ it heais 

Of the \alwc sit on the Porsotii Advermuttj pcjh.ps the 
most coiiMncing pioof may be ?nen b> stidiig that, almost as 
soon as it appiarul, the woik vas lepiintcd in Gumany , and 
such IS its fi\or with d e schol.tis ot that toimtry, tint one oi 
them h is been eager to cxtiact some ot the most bcautifi.1 emen¬ 
dations of Poison, and to adoni'the pagca of l\ > pamphlets 
With a whole host ol bouowi J discove.ies, l/i if v/i/al tike w^a- 
harn \t(ns nudst d^tiktie^s palpable. The ft t^ of ibi** si con 1 
Fionllo base been putly exposed in two nunib« ii of tins Joai- 
n d. Hut the whole account ol these twin pi i^ini'-ts is not yet 
svlllcd. Sonic Items, that have bici ost ilooki d, aluill be jiven 
it ft luture time, and a slalcment of d< btoi and cieditor dr iwn 
lip bi^ ween Chailes James Hlomheld .id Kieli. id Poison—• 
On the piopciisity of the I i«»! d* i’loi.Uo, a li'nt Ins be£n de« 
liiately ghen befote: and wi bid lu pts ll> tC J.P». e >uld 
have spared us the pun ol i sp > i» P« < v rn ng nogietted 
must biiiig on anim ulvei^ on N >» t 11 » {i joslu e permit 

us to exhibit the same tcndiiiuss of 0 b. .s .a Kidd and 
•Dobiee have shewn to JPiortilo au i Mem , i timkrness 
which, we venture to say, bears no proport^ m to the seventy 
of their leal sctilimi ots in the coitdcp ution ot this eoiidiict. It 
is true that the plagiaiisms of C. J. 13 aie no^ s j niMneious or 
obtiusive as those of Fionllo and Mtiutlt., ya tin veiy 
eyrciimstanee of then smaller numbers and gieatei eoiucalmrnt, 
(though suUkieiuly marked, so as tolcaienot the slndow of 
doubt) does not, in our estimation, diinkiish the culpability ol tlie 
party. , 

The individual on whom Timity College has (otfened the 
honorable, though by no jpeans sinecure, ollite ot •Fditoi, is 
P. P. Dobrec. We kivow noton whom a betur ehono could 
have fallen. Of bis cltssicai aUahimek^s, though well known 
and duly appieclated Mithiti the walls il^liis own college, and 
on the Continent, the public in this counSi^ have had, till latily, 
few oppoilurries of judging. In the communication^, liow- 
tobis learned filends, apd moic particuiaily to Kidd, 
b|6 j^jUtiofil of Hlsccllancous Cnticisins, and Daw 





’ riVellnier is the name of P P. Dobice often ap- 

l.cai'!, ndgi.iuallv ctMjnoctrd uUh sonic hutv, iinln iti e r t 
ins iiiinii 1 C’ \Mtli R. P ; and a conviction u jjtnei ilcd, iliu to 
<»u<li a Iricn i Poison liirased uotlld Inve Wishi i, if lus pa| fr« 
M le to be pubh bed, lint the public Uion should be cntiusk ! 

J be \obime coulnns sboii picfacc 'lb«. Plutiis of Anbto- 
pb iiU‘J ui f]pi the text ot which tit found the nulis (f Pois m 
.1 i<l of lilt A (litoi—ihf n follow I*or‘< u’s ai notilioiit on ti i u-. 
nn I ii X Con edits, ai d a kw ot the f. igM.cnts, intended by 
tl 1 ditoi\ 7\pjHndjs, com nil Off colhitions of MSS. ai ! 
|!intclh ok*-, aiidl I lh“ iddc 'i eh*’ I’ idi lb r indices, 

J i< ill th i u t ( t hiidiiig oi wl o’ ^ ’a) pLi! h h d willi tbc’ 
noti h c I Poi-< », t’u !t ic ’ V 01 h’ ’ * bv ten pted to bclioc 
lint ( n tin ic iin ^ p! i Pts <ii ’ ’ so dtawii up his re- 

nnik'., tliatllth » « i Id c Icit to i ieid of Aiistophancs^ 
<\cept to niodtl i'i< U\t ate rd'ii^ to the presumed ideas of 
Porsoii, b} examining the suiitcs oJ emendation pointed out 
by bun. V\e think light, however, to warn oui icaelos agaiust 
foi’div indulmng in sarh a fain v —'P’e truth i*!, that of the 
Phrtus two thuds had be n tiaii'scnhod by Person, by way ot 
specimen foi a new eJition, >ud the 1 ehtoi Ins coinpFetcd 
this pi y, in oidei tl it tie volupic might I ,vc something to 
i*eomnKnd to olb is ih m i eitly ei lie d leaders of Skeleton 
Sen u i 

'ill It thn step has beni tiken, !*■ a subjevt ot gicnt delight, 
as it iiiseiiahhd us to c>vtend cai knowledge of Gteek, by the 
ptoo's tl.e ) di^u has cxbdu^ d of his ae<,uaintaiice with that < 
languigi - S unc ol li «s pi o - wc Ji dl cMravh twconipanied 
b\ an tibsi IV itn u or I vu. 


On iookii ; ovfi the s’olts of Porson, we find very few 
t vvn to lyidc’^Mi, a eirce lustince little suffusing to those 
Vviio aie tcnuii' <i with his brevi y of style, even in rctiiark% 
intende 1 toi the ]>td)MC eye turn which conciseness he would 
no! i vi ivf , when writing foi Ins private use — Whether the ac- 
Cid nt tliut destroyed, he hmisejf stated, the labors ol twenty 
■« 113 on other authors, was equally fatal to those on Atisto- 
phancs, we* have no means of ascir^jaimng; nor can hkIi an 
(iMjuiry Ic id to any othci result than the expicssion of ihank- 
iulness for the cstape oj^’somo portions of the liuit of those It- 
bom's from to^al rksti, and that, though the temple itself, 
iiii ail Its decoratici-s has perished, yet the scafJoldlUg atill 
umum, by me ins of which a iuture Porson niay build no 
name as an I dilor of AnstopliancB^^ That sui.li a xyOrki^^^ 
de$}dera!u*n iii literature, the be&t kthotbk's wiU 
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Lnovi ledge, not perfectly satUned by the editions of Ku&trr, 
lliunck, and Invcrniziu<«. This undertaking, however, is to 
be achieved, if achieved at all, by the laiest union of labor 
most continued, mind the most watchful, fancy most quick, 
and Judgment most subdued. In some of these requisite quail- 
tications Porson was rich: and he has exhibited himself to 
great advantage^ by the very careful manner in which 'he has 
, noted the passages of Aiistophanes cited by Suida.s, in such a 
way frequciKly as to bnlTle lite keenest c)e of the most diligent 
observer. Nor has he been negligent in detecting latent all;:* 
sions to Aristophanes, to be found in authors of every age t.f 
Creek and Roman litciatnre. Much, however, reinairs still 
to be done by a future Editor, not only in quotations from er- 
istiiig passages, but in the more difficult task of finding allusions, 
witich are not at piesciit referable to other places, than where 
taenna, may be proved to exist. Of such lacume our readers 
w ill be surprised to hear that the number is, at least, a him- 
died; all of which may be supplied fiom Suidas, and other 
writeis. Bu^ of the existence of these lacuna-y ihoiigli R. 
P. has given one specimen, }ct of the means of supplting 
that one, he seems not to have been aware, nor of the fact, that 
a printed work offers a nearer approximation to the lost' W'ords 
of Aristojihancs, than those suggested by the conjecture of 
R. P. Ill the Acharncus. v. 114.1, R. P. has proposed an emen¬ 
dation, on which the Editor rernaiks: “ NuUus dubilo poc/.s 
ynentem asseaitum esse Pononum ; sed verba non pra htitei )m,’* 
All observation hi which we fully coincide; and hope to be 
more fortunate in obtaining bis a«.sent, w hile we profess, in the 
following supplement, diawti from Siiidas, to read— 

"Ire Srf^edpovvTss arparloiv’ 

TeS (lev irlvtiv ciTS<^ui>a<Jci(ievcp, 

, TS 6s piyovVf a-rt^og al^pm, 

T<S 6e KaSeuhiv pera 7iarii«ritY,s 
*Slpuiomrris, tm 6e ^uXarreiv 
*AvaTpt^O(iivm Vti to helm. 

'I’he W'ords of Siiidas aic xaj eu&piu ni 

'Trrep^opscav xojUu^o|xeva asl ly uwocWpco -eva. '['he Comic 
J.exicon, to which Suidas is here iiidebtcJ, w'as transcribed by 
the compih'r of a siiniiar vocabiihiry, Vo be found amongst the 
Lex. Rekker. p. 355. A'&pm <rTe<^jC Of this passage Mr. 
Haikcr seems to have been ignoiant, oK^hc would have, pto- 
bttbly, correettd crl^^n into in the following article:— 

Ai^piet TTe^ij Suidae su’it t« 'Trrep^oceaov Koju^c(isve>., quod sem¬ 
per sub dio ponaiitur. Ithliln Hesjeh, cum c Ciatini lliadibus 
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I liiii '•CDdMunj, ‘Ti ^‘3 ' Vs i T■^Jt4a<^T^<^ <yTi<pii 
SIlfjjMlimt X i y/c Tt ^ 3 w Jl// U' X \ATX Xt^A. T-XT^rV XytftTttav QV^ 
OTx) O’", yr^ i> A jr XI-'’ » x xirtTUi ” 1 loin tins ol 

Kt it III U ill <-Ollji I till ( (1 if i.\l litollilillM S Wl'tlltcl tu 

^k!|( ilic In'* ^It it ll\ ll’s \ |S( ^ Tr j. t TtfJiJovr'Xg (TTtifjJ* 

fit sj) It oui^lil *<» liL I I I, 's xiJwix In in^ 111 (oniitctLii loiiii 

>)^ (u pi Xf 111 '’ It pmiiltiiii lit lull* St» Nub 3 ”! xoil rci 

't uu(,i t il'Inmnli \\i IK .u\ lie lint a’i'bpioi; bn 

niiiK (iiiu <> (iu pt ipthiiii iti -iiiit III wiiii ii < .is( 'ut iin^btlei\e 
tin \trs 4 it ( 1 iiiiiiis iiiiloui bill .iiiti u.til in \i jsfoiihanos . J 
, tv'' j a’ tr Ml tfiy, wImk ^ i-. ■.boittmil, is in the’i 

!i I 111 I " i It11 xiv iMii > ru ju. 7 v. 111 Mid (OSl. J lo 

I) ) , 111(1 iin‘K ijip I'liti Iv, y 1/ HI Nnb 

Jbit 11 tills mil I k[< < <* iiiv point’I oinict f« d u itli tbe r-xpact p 

^ i < ^ ( I 1 » P , ii I ilniosl ii''( li >s 111 sp III iti, iiinoveil as 

ii \iill'o Is Itnm ib^ po\\( I ol < mill tioii, .nid npi ill} usili •>’ 
would If bt fit (Mint .UIV sp« l llUMis ol ills ^jvjjrt'l t, con 

VI* 11 ( 1 , is flit i b w It Is til It 1 * i* ( oiild not li i\<‘paid bi* 
iiiiiiti ii to I'oirupt oitlim bkt \nsl«)pli mi,s, wilbuul 
}>i )ots I I III ^i< it (1 itii il I lit Mis md lilllt s itislii d IS I\cn till 
most oipi lin 1 tl >( till I ihtisi bt, wuhoiit i pt ins d ol tin volnnn 
list !i V\ ith Tt spii t I )\\i \i 1 , to till I ibfoi liinisi llj a difltiri t 
I IK ol roiidmt • •!> bi i iopli d nui wi li 1 1 wi sbould bi waul 
1 i*> ill ji 'ti ( O' h'lii di't 'll iu lilt to I ill till atli lUioii ot the 
V1 issii .i! S( bolai to lilt tollowiiin iiotis oi 1*. P. Dobuc mi 
<ii Piul'is V 111 \7^ 'ri .11 .bl lOi 7)H. 

’i «t(> (is»> jiv'j idoJ i)l> MO' III ill (*1 flu se w *J 

* , touiid I !i ppv uiM *11 <•< I \iensii« iiiidiLon ami iklirati' 
t t(, I 111 I iiilM I’ll I' ii'K M < ilb't tbt 7 “.' yr/dv rrf tiipm 
, y .1 I mil 1 . ill 111 of cm* ml'tioii Smul u prook, 

M’liibl Ti tbi I difoi s till Ills i.iulit be aildiu (il lioin ilv 
X, ili.ii’ *11 \ *‘). ))* tMO lOl ^ Noi .III till It waiUiiK; III 

fill ii'iii pills (ijn dll isoii’to ri' oiiiini ml an t Illy acquisitii'ii 
.a tl* lo'nii.i to all wlio 1 ibi ui iiili k s! ni ibe I'Mnaiii'' l 

j\ii t.ipli UK s, and ol the i tht i votaiu - ol (invk * * nird 

111 V li )*> 0 *111 111 SI I n- 

J‘ st ind sou'blnl loll t) , 

(*biips iiio 'ji nits nui w.iiitoii wilis^ 

Noes lid I'liks. nut vKalbid snubs, 

Si'i 11 IS h 'I'*' on I ]i b('s • ill f k, 

And li'v* to livi 'll iioiipb diiL ; 

Spoil, til It winikb il k an dciides. 

A'ld l.m^litti lioliiing both ho bub s 
In cnumiritin*^ ibe } ditoi’. annotations, so tiidtubli 

VUL XM f / // ' . \ 
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to iiis talents, we do not, however, mean to state that in ail 
cases we entirely agree with him; and we beg to suggest llie 
following iinpruvenicnt in the Lyric Fragment, the measure of 
which he has happily detected in the Addenda p. 105 
flSu /teXilT ^Amxpeoov, ^Su 

lltvdapiKOv U fioi ftsA-Of (TuyKspaa-ag rtg eyx^*' • 

Tx Tptx^rauTU (ao) Soxtl k«i ^tovucog eAxcov 
’X « pet^ty} XiTrapoxpoogf xsT tij, ”Eptag vtslv civ. 

The Palatine Ms. is resorted to by Fischei^ in his Anacreon, 
p. QoOf to exhibit the fragment in this fashion— 

*Avoixpia)v 
VitvfAeXrjg Si 

ntvSotptxoy rode jt£0(<|XEXo$ 

<rvyxepoc<rctg ug syj^eoi 
rpiu TaoTfit ftoi SoxeT 
xui Jtovva-og gicreXQoov 
xoc) IJaflyj Xizapoxpoog 
xct) auTog ’Egwg xav sTrletv. 

Wc doubt, however, about eio’exScov; and suspect that the 
reading w’as originally From wliicli eXxxv is easily at¬ 

tainable, by a mistake very common, of confounding ic and x, 
Sec Dobree Addend, p. 241, 2. Coiiceining the use of '(Xxuv, 
poculum haw'irCf we remember to have seen somewhere the 
phrase eXxcav ecpi.6<rretgf though tlie identical passage is not at 
hand. We cannot be led to think that llonplri without the 
article means F ewws, nor to hclicAC that there is any beauty in 
the expression uMg "Epoog, Love himself', and unless we err 

egregiously, we are almost sure the Ms. reads : where 

cmeiv 

the c at the end of Epvog gave rise to the e at the beginning of 
eirUtv. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of the Porsoniana, 
ytithout extracting one most happy specimen of P. P. Dobrce’s 
initiation into the mysteries of coiijectuial criticism. It is w'cll 
known that a very long fragment of Euripides has b^en pre 
served in the oration of l^yciirgus against Lcocrates; and 
amongst other coiiupt and ditlicitlt passpges, the following is 
found, thus exhibitcil in the editio priiifcps. Out* «v reketag 
X^<^txg re yopyovog Tpiaivav tg9r;v CTToiarav ev %6ksoog ^a^gotg 
Eviiokrcog ouSs Opu^ avatTrerffs. kscog i^re^avoio’iv outa/iou ’rtfi^o’erat 
Sed praclarCf says Mr. Dobree, Codex Cripsio-Burneianiis, (a 
most precious dochment, which, thanks to the liberality of Par- 
liameut, is now deposited in tlje Britisli Museum) 
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Porsoni Arhtophanica. 

7ra^A(x$ Ss ou5«jttoD u{Ar}T6TM' Quarc partim assumtis Vuhkenaeri 
et Musgriivii etnendatiombm lege Oux sad' Ixoucrijf rijs epijs 
avsf), npnyovwv TraXetux fleVjtti’ mttij ix^xXsi Oxtl' avT eXaaf ^pvffiets 
re Fopyovo$ Tpictivuv ogdf^v uToierxv voKetag ^adpoig EupoKirog ouSI 
ep^^ iiva<rTe^J/si A;eu; ^Vf($>avoi(r(, ndhXotg §’ ou^otpoO rf/x^orereti. 
“ Nunquam committam ut Eumolpus Atheuarum lutelam Pal~ 
ladi Poliedi udemlam patii nuo ^eptitno trihnat. De i^a« 
et Tgiaivj) in yhropoii vide quos citai Meursius Cecrop. xviii— 
xxii. 

7\ini)ngst the novelties of this work, we observe, by the col¬ 
lation of nn edition in the possesion of the Editor’s learned 
friend, George Burges, that in some Ms>i. of Aiistophaiies, the 
Scholia, hitherto wanting upon the Thesiiiopiioriiizusu;, are, or at' 
least were, not long since, to be found, lint w'c regret to add, 
that these Scholia, which are of a high order, do not extend 
beyond the 276th verse. 

We aie pleased to perceive that, with the exception of Mei- 
neke, and men of his stamp, the Editor has spoken of contem¬ 
porary sclioiais in language, preserving an honorable niedium 
between the extiavagance of llattcry, and the niggardness of 
praise. As it has ever been our wish to see all the lovers of 
Gi^ek hteiatnre muted in a boiul of union worthy of the good 
cause, and of the party espousing it, we will extract the close 
of the I'^ditoi’s pieface : 

'rransuiiait vir eximius, ct de me oplitne meritus, J. F. 
iioissonadius, notuius in Plutnm, exteinporaies qnidcni illas, at 
sc digiiissinias, qnas in Appendice inveiiics. Neque silentio 
pra^terenndns Georgius Burges, veins ct probatns amicus, r^ii 
rnnila c codicibus excerpsit, et alia docte, ut solet, et utiliter 
adinoniiit.” 


We feel oni selves obliged to the Editor for pointing out some 
errors committed in the transcript of the Mss. Notes of Bentley 
on Aristophanes; and we take this opportunity of stating that a 
small supplement of corrections will hereafter be given, and 
with it some inedited Notes of Jos. Scaliger. 

As connected with the publication of the Porsoitiaiiaf we 
subjoin the following Notula* of Ji. P. tianscribed from the 
margin of a copy cd' Casaiibon’s Athenaeiis, once in his pos¬ 
session. 

i*. 248. E. e(pyj<rev s7riAav0avojx«j] e^jj lya eviXoivddmfMit : Vide 
p. 427. E. iv’, pij [Eaiidem coiijectura exstat 

in Advers. p. 87. venim ibi deest locus parallelus.] 

P. 269 . U. p-fT* MjxijTtVxcvy xal ya<riVxevy] Pelere xal mtrivxm 
vqluisse videtur R.^P. 
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P. 269* D. oirrai; oniittunt edd. Cas. 2. et 3. 

- D. Ta SevSgri r oairols opecn —<puAX 0 |joq(r 6 i] t« Se jj tuv 

Toif Ojpeo'»—<^oXA0Y0i}(r8» [A liter ill Ad vers. p. 90 .] 

P. 286. D. eirdie axfle /tteVoti. 

P. 310. E. xov^av ye \e^oaSri] xow^aTreXeejjSajSjj vel xewipaTTsXo/SaJSij 
Benticiusin Phalariii, p. 8(i=62. Priiis \(Tiini, alteriiin iiimis 
subtile. [Nenipe voluit Bent). xoS<p’ ecrreXs/SouSij, vel, uiia yocc 
xesr^aTTgXe^cuSij.} 

P" 499 . C. elpeixe rov Xayovov riveg Tpi^ovv] rptyoi. [Non intelligi 
satis bene potest Porsoni mens.] , 

P. 381. D. xafliTrTacrai] xu&mraaatrQxi. 

£. met T IvstVeiv] evenev eivelv eSoxei jtta^ov] eSoxlfta^ov. 


JLtterarp ^ntellisetice. 


.Novum Testamchtum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, oh frequentes 
omnium Interpretationura hallucinationes, nunc demimi ex Codice 
Alexandrine, adliibitis etiam conipluribus Mss. Viiriaiitibusque 
Lectionibus *editis, suraina tide uc cura Latino rod<litiini. Omni¬ 
bus Sacris Aucturibus Graecis, Sacris Criticis, Olossariis, vi In- 
structioribus per totam Graeciain Kcclesiastieis Viri'), Hiligeiitissime 
consultis. Interprote Leopoidu Seba:>ti.{ni Roniano, Saerarum Mis- 
sioDumin Persia quondam Fricf'octo. Ro\al Svu. Kivington, London. 

The learned Author is well known to tbe classical world. His 
Edition of Lycophron, in 1803, ranks him high among the editors 
of the Classics; and his translation of tlie Gospels into Persian, 
printed at Calcutta in 1813, distinguishes him as an Oriental 
Scholar. His various travels, and the account of his connexion 
with this country, detailed in the Preface, are interesting in a politi¬ 
cal and literary point of view. To give an idea of this translation, 
we insert the beginning of the Acts, which may be compared with 
the Vulgate, and the versions of Beza and Castalio. 

Gesta Sanctorum Aposto^.orum. 

Caput i.—J esuspromittil Apostolis Spiritum Sanctum, et ascen- 
dit in caelum: post preees serte eligitur Matthias in locum Judoi 
prodttoris. • 

f. In primo quidem opere egi, o 'I'heophile, dc omnibus iis, qua) 
Jesus fecit et docuit ab initio. 
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2. Usque atl dleni, quo rereptus iti-t’oeliini-fuif, postquam per 
Spiritum Sauotuni priL'ceptci-iledit apo!»ti«li'», <|iu»s elegerat: 

3. Qiiihus etiant, pustquam passus ("tt, cuinpliiribiis certis-ar- 
gumenti') fvhibuit vivcntem, in > uaibagiiita dies versans cum 
eis, et loqueiJs de iis, qua* pirtfnent a<l regiium Dei; 

4. Kt veiiiensdri-eon/m-eoitiim, jussit eos non disctdere fiiero- 
solyniis, sed illic cxpeii le pruniissiutiom patiis, de qua, ai 7, me 
audistis-dicenteni : 

5. Johannes iptidem baptizuvit atpia, sid vos*inlpr paucos dies 

baptiKabiinini cum »^)iritu Sanclo. • 

6 . li igitur quum convenissent, infenogulMiit eiiin, direntes: 
doirttnc, an in hoc Icinpore restituis icgnuin I-jraeli t 

7. Sed eis respoiidit: non esf vebtinin nosse tem|)ora, tempo- 
ruinvc articuios, quorum ratiomm paU i re<»er\a\it poleslati sua ; 

8. Sed aicipietis virtntem S|Mriiris S.iiicli, (|ui vfiiiel super vos; 
et eritis mihi testes turn llierosolMins, turn in tola JndaM ac Sa¬ 
maria, et usque ad exireinilatein Urric. 

9. Dl li*ec cum dixissel, illis s|>ertaiitibus, elevatus est ; et nu- 
bes suscepit enrn ab omliN eoinni. 

10. (^nm(|ne ocnios in mcIuui, ipso seandente, delixos liabereiit, 
ecce, duo vni. albisamutt \istibus, in <.<>runi coiispectu astiterunt: 

11. Qni iliani ilixerunt eis: \iii (l.itilaM, <|uid intuemini in cce- 
Inin { iiie Jesus, <{ui ux vobis as tiinius in creium est, sic veniet> 
quemudnioduni \idistia enm seandenteni in roeluui." 

Novnin Ssstenia Ktlmes, sen iMor< lis l’hiIosophial|[ ex optimix 
\nglis Anctuidins III ('oinpen<liuin ledaetum. Studio uc sunipti- 
bus [.eopoldi Sebastiani. Home, 1819. 

Till*. IS a i\ork, by the s.iiiie autJioi, of great researcii and con¬ 
siderable merit, man easy style, and as clearly wiitlen as the nature 
of the siilqed wilt allow. It is not, like Ins Tc'taintnt punted in 
taigland ; lint lie professes a high admiration ut tin wimrs and the 
I haiacter of this country. As a pioof of this, we shall quote the 
I'oiichision of his Preface. • 

“ Ne turpi olio insuetus niarcescerom, cogitavitractatumde mori' 
bus conscribere, et systeina, quod caMeris omnibus plausibiliiis 
esset, adoptare; sed hoc scilicet inier Anglos auctores ex seiitentia 
nactus, hl^enter suscepi latinis am thus arconiniodandum, quapfop- 
ter, beiievole Lector, te rogo, ut qifalecun(|uc hujusce opnsculi 
pretium tibi es'-e vnlebitiir, totum Ansibs, solum niihi studium, re- 
ferre veils, (ieiis ista donii et militne strenua, aeqnitate autem 
regiminis, amore jiistitiae, leguiii observantia, el potissimura pliilaii- 
tlirofiia sua iusignis, utudio literarum adeo claret, ut plurima sen^ 
ptoruni suorum opera eruditionc sententiarumque gravitate adinira'; 
lioni siiit.’^ 
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We arc boiry to see this praise qualified by the last sentence: 

“ Utinam lisec semper grata gciierosaque Natio antiqui mei in sc 
studii botiorumque ofiiciorum meorum, et quoinodo tandem in 
Persia pro sua et jubtitiiv caiissa tueiida totius conditionis ineac 
jacturani fi'cerim, reiniiiiscereliir, quandoquidem spes ilia inagiia, 
qua iiivub bienuio ante e Britannia discessi, prascisa esse videtur, 
non sine datac accepticquc fi<lei dodreorc.” , 

\Ve are not sufiicientlv informed on the subject to decide on the 
reasons of his disappointment; but we think il due to the Adminis¬ 
tration, and to the India Directors, to iiiseit fbe conclusion of his 
Preface to the Testament: 

‘‘ Apologiam incam (('onstuntinopoli) Romani nii^i. Rescriptuni 
inihi fiiit, S. Congregationoiii rationes nieas a?qui bonique consuluisse, 
ct ad jus bonutii milii reddendum paratam esse; ideoque oportcre 
me Romani petore.” ^ 

Acceptf'! epistolA, statim navcin obsequentissiimis conseendi, 
et Gciiuani tiajeci, unde post coiisummatos in In'inuconipto qua> 
draginta dies, Romani abii. Sed heu! piidet dicere, quiiiqiic nieii- 
sibus alto silentio iiiiolutum me vidi, et jura mea, meos laborcs ac 
sumptus, pronierita taiulein iiica oblivione delcri. t^uamolircni 
statui meliora aiispicia tentare, ct in Britanniani proticisci, justitiani 
ct lequitatem illius gentis, pro qua tot adversa pertukiam, ex.iertu- 
rus. itaque ab urbe profectus, et in Mehtain trajedus, indc hue 
Londiiiiim per Tamesim appuli, et paucis diebiis post, libciluin 
moderatoribns Socictatis Indurum Orienlalium obtuli: qui statim 
pio eoruni mquitate mihi adfuerunt, ct ad istud suptemum regimen 
me rcmiscruiit. Rctuii igitur rcni omiieni ad hiiuc regium pro c\- 
-eris negotiis niinistrum Vicccomitein Lord Castlcreagli, qui ct 
aninio ct generc iiobilis, rem nieani ad ratioiicni temporum ac con- 
ilitionis niese siimm^i prudeiitia et sagacitate expedivit, siinul agente 
ingenuo atque erudite viro Guiielnio Hamilton. Quamobiem turn ip- 
sis in prirnis, turn Societatis Indiariim iiioderutoribus, necnoii egregto 
Coniiti Tliomsc Elgin, qui pro sua humanitute semper mihi pra'sto 
fuit, debitas repeudo grates, et me c BritanniA de hujus supremi 
icgiminis vequitate coiitentum discedeie profiteor.’^ 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists considered ; By 
Bishop Lavington. With Notes, liitieduction, and Appendix. By 
the Rev. R. Polwhele, Truro. In one large Vol. price ll. Is. bds. 

Contents of the liitri luction: ** 

“Separation of Dissenters from the Church: Character of Dis¬ 
senters of former times : Methodists of the present Day : Blessed 
Eflfects of Methodism on Society: Mischiefk of Sectarism: The 
Puritans, their successful hostilities against the Church Go\ern- 
iiiciit: Sectaristsof thepreseutday, their rancorous abase ofBishops: 
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Modern Methodists—their obtrusiveness—their promptness in at¬ 
tacking our discourses on public occasions: Their general topic of 
abuse, that we do not preach the Gosp* >: Pretences to iiispiratiun; 
Official importance; Singing, pra^ng, e>horting, preaching, stjle, 
and manner, and doctrine : Methodist Preacliei, his familiarity with 
liis flock: Co-operation of Churchmen with Sectarists, the Evan¬ 
gelical Clergy; Extempore Preaching of the E\ angelical Clergy; 
Mrs. H. More: The Blagdou Controversy: Mr. Wilberforce: 
Clergy and others giving way to Methodists, who circumvent us by 
Charitable Institutions*: Puritans attenipti^ the Universities, pre¬ 
sent S?!l*iety; Female Agency: Indiflereiit^and false Candour in 
Churchmen : Qualification of Methodists; Clerical conduct with 
respect to Dissenters in general: Division of large Parishes, build¬ 
ing Churches: Canons and Uukriu, to be cleared from ambiguities, 
and confirmed by a new Statute: Education of the (Mergy: Univer¬ 
sities, seeds of Sectarisni sown there: Intercourse between Dignified 
and Parochial Clergy: Church Catechism: Mr. Southey; Conduct 
ill our families : <&-c. &e. Arc." 

Two learned men are preparing in Holland new editions of 
Dion Chrysostonuis, and of Apuleius. The latter author will be 
adorned with the posthumous observations of Otulendorp. 

Nouvelles reclierches sur repoque dc la Mort d’AIexandrc, el 
bur laClirouologie dcs Ptolemees; ou Examcii critique de TOuvrage 

de M. CTl.F.intitule Annalcs dcs Lagides: par M .T. 

St. Martin. Paris, 1820. Imprimcrie Iloyiile. 8vo. 

Translation of .Strabo, finished.—To those among our readers 
who engage in the study of antiquities, especially of ancient 
geography, it may be interesting to learn that the translation of 
Strabo, published under the patronage of the French government, 
is at length brought to a conclusion by the publication of the flflh 
volume, in quarto, from the Royal press. 'Phis work has engaged 
the talents and learning of MM. de la Poite Dutheil, Gosseliiif 
Coray, and Letroniie, during several years; and must be placed 
among the most eminent of its kind. In going through a perform¬ 
ance so extensive and laborious, it is natural that many observations 
should be made by the learned coadjutors, as well as that inucli 
subsequent information should be obtaifled; an additional volume 
may therefore be expected, containing such addenda, with tables 
of matters, and other illustration‘>. 

The Greek Journal, ‘dHcrmes Ho Logios,'for Sept. 1819, contains, 
amon<» other articles, a memoir, in the form of a letter, of the services 
rendered during twenty years, to Greece, by the brothers Zosiiiias 
—they arc bo*th numerous and important. “ These worthy and 
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respectable sons ofllie counirv,” savs tlie writer, “could no longer 
endure to s»ee it covered willi the shades ol'i}jnoraut*e; but concluded 
that to be rendered happy, ittnust heeidi"hlei.»-d. 'Flies hu'e estab¬ 
lished at JoHiiiiiiiii, in Ivpinis, their iialne touiilrv, a srlim 1 of the 
first order, have enriched it with an cxcelleni lihrais, * ave assigned 
considerable funds for the eniolumcnt of professois, nave granted 
pensions to poor students, and have spaied no exj ense tb assist in 
raisinjj; their unfortunate <‘ounlry. 'Fo their inundicoice we owe 
the Greek bibliotheca of Mr. Coray, with its excell< iii commen¬ 
taries, the fruit of mpeh study and learnitig. 'Flie el est of the 
brothels Zosinias has ifsided from his youth at Moscow. The 
vencrabh mother of the Kinperor Alexander, beiii!,' a few years at»o 
in that ancient capital of the Czars, desired to see the beiuTactor of 
Greece, caused him to be prosented, enlired into conversation 
with him, with distinguished good-will, and among other things said 
to him—* M. Zosiinas, the benefits which you confer evtry day on 
your countrymen, are known to my son, and to me : i ontiiiuc them; 
and assure yourself, that iinh peiideiitly of our satisfaction, the 
blessings of those whom yon lender happy, will rise even to heaven.’ 
Turning afterwards to the othei (ireeks who were present, ‘Gen¬ 
tlemen,’ said she, ‘this is the true urnaineiit of your nation.’” 

Messrs. Zosiinas have formed at Moscow a coiisiderablc c^illection 
of antiquities, ^'c. with which they purpose some day to enrich 
their native country, Greece. 

I 

BIBLICAL. 

A Vindication of our authorised Translation and Translators of 
the Bible, and of preceding English versions, authoiitatixely coin- 
mended to the notice of those Translators ; occasioned by certain 
objections made by Mr. Bellamy in his translation of the book of 
Genesis, and by Sir J. B. Burges, in his Reasons in favor of a New 
Translation of the Holy Sciiptures. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
Al. A. F. S. A. Chaplain m Ordinary to His Majesty, and Keeper of 
-the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records. 8vo. 

A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Todd’s Vindication of our authorised 
Translation and Translators of the Bible. By Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart. Svo. 

4 

Biblical Criticism on the first fourteen Historical Books of the 
Old Testament: al o of the first nine Prophetical Books. By 
Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S., late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 4 \ols. Svo. 

Whatever is connected with Classical or* Biblical literature, will 
receive an accession of strength and interest from Bishop Horsley’s 
writings. Whatever he touches, he turns to gold. These xolumes 
have widely extended the sphere of the critical charaqter of this 
country. He has not entored* into the controversy oil the propriety 
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•if ili<‘rovi>i(>ii nf the rccoi\oH tr»ii!»lati(>ii of tlio Sciij>tiires. Ho 
iijH'aksoiithatsubjrL-tiM’itli tiu'rimrai'ttMbticstloftnipgoinus 
and Icaiiiiii';., “ Willi ct *to iiiy *'aiKslal»nu (<(f I Itisra)” says 
lie, “I desire lhat it iiia\ be distinctly uiideistdod, that I ^i\e it 
not as yiie that onylit to >u|'eisede the use of the I’lihlic I'laiisla- 
tiou ill the scrsiec of the ('hurch.'’ But his Twuislation of that 
Prophet, and his Notes on the Books of llie Oht 'IVstameiit, ac-- 
eoiiipaiiiod \Mlh a iiijw \ersioii of many jitlSSviiOs, will alloid a new 
a/mnneiit to the unprejudiced, in fa\or(^V^ pn.priety of a revision 
of the ('oinimni Translation. Ills opioion 1^, th.il “if tin* phrascoluj;;y 
of the Bilde Mere not i hanjjeO fioin time to time, to keep pace in 
some (le“iee with the ^ladiial changes of coienion 'pet eh, it W'ould 
become miintelh;;ible to the con nioii people. With rtspei f to them 
at this day, the Holy Bihle, translated iinotht* Knsriisli oft liaiicer’s 
a^c, would be a translation out of one (hud hm<>ua<;e into another. 
Not to say that archaisms, too Ion" let.iiiied, iiisltad of rai-nii; the 
style, heiome in the end mean,'and <\en hidicioiis." W'e shall 
(|uoto the curious e\emplification, which iinmeili>it(‘iy t(>llow.s; 
“ Tile book of Psalms would he of hilic use to the >nl"ar, if it were 
translated into the vulgar tongue, after the maimer ol this speci¬ 
men W hy j»nasles the ^eiis, and the peple flioiit;hte ydil tliin"is?’ 
Tliou"h the t(“\t were accompaiii(‘d with this Inmiiions {‘omiiient: 
‘The propiiet(‘, siiybhand hem that tourrnentid I'list, saies, whit 
the mil's Ihoo were the Knvttcs of Home that cincified Cii^t. 
gnasted, as hestes with out resouii. ami the peph', thoo were the 
.Tews, iho'i: hte vay iite thoiii.di|es ’ iv c. \nd lJi(‘ tiagn al story of 
.lolin the B.iptist, so admirahly related in all its circnnisfances hy» 
the F.v.mgehst, would not he lu.inl with "lavily in any congregation 
.it this d.iN, weie (he nanatiic to firocec d iiyliis lan' n.ige : ‘ VMien 
(he doughtyr of that lliTodias wa-. ni eomyii, and had tonihyldc 
.mil plesidi' to llarowde, and also to the sittande at mete, the Kyiigc 
s.iics to the wem h,’ ».Vc. 'riiere is a limit, therefore, to the love of 
an imisms, Ix yond winch it .should i ot lie ii dulged. But ihen^is 
a limit also to innovutioii, which 1 In.pe 1 have not [lasscd.” Vol. 
m. p. :>ol. et step 

"I’iiis Is the niediimi, which, in oiir opinion, sIk nld he observed 
III a new '|'iaiisla(ioii; iiii'l this ajipears to he the prim iple on wliicli 
oiir ('ories|)oiident, C. P., pioeecds iii^his (’orrei turns. But man, 
mfimiiced hy party, is (!*<“ cieatiire of extremes; and Wi- deprecate 
the \iolence, and e\cii the cMstence, ol party or a s ihjecl, which 
p.irticulatly dimands cuiidor and moderation. 

• 

An Address fioin a Clergyman to his Parisliioiiers. Fourlh Kd. 
Containing Morning and Bveiiing Prasers. li> K. A'ulpv, D.L). 
F.A.S. 4fi. 6d. hds. 
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The ComiMcntarios of Produ‘> on the Tiinwiis ol^PIalo, in Fitt- 
Books, containing a 'rroasury of„^ythag<>ric and Platonic Physio¬ 
logy. Irausluted from the Greek, ly Thomas Taslor. 2 Vols. 4lo. 
Pi ice Si. I Os. 

fireek Grammar; with Notes for the use of those, wfi'' have 
made some Progress in the Language. By R. Valpy, D.D. F.A.S. 
Seventh Ed. J^r. bs. bd, bds. 

• 

New Edition of the jPC^hin Classics; with the Variorum Noicr, 
PdiIs XV. and XVI. 

The Volume of Annotations on the Etyrnologicum Magnum as 
leprinted by Seha'fer, which have‘been partK collected and partly 
wiilteii by Sturz, has recently appeared from the Leipsic Piess, and 
we shall ieel ourselves obliged to any ot oiir leiiiiied correspon¬ 
dents, who will favor us w'ith a regular notice of this Work. In 
the IJtli page of the Preface, wi-tiiid tlie following tribute of praise 
to our countryman, Mr. E. II. Hatker: 

Et primo liuidem summis laudibiis cxtollendus cst E. If. Bar- 
Kerus, Angliis eniditissimns, qiii suhinde, partiin Schiefero, partim 
iiiihi, sua sponte et solo bonds Uterus jiivaiidi studio ductus, misit 
Notas aii Etym. M. vel breviorcs, vel longiores, onnies autem utilis- 
simas, et eximiam doctiinam, qua earum auctoieni e.xcellerc nemo 
ucscit, denuo ac certissime demonstrantes. W his longiores illas, 
non tamen oiiines, post annotationes a me collectas, >eparalim et 
^uuo tcnoie exhibui ap 1077. ud 1130. Est Inec pra'clara hujus \iri 
dos, ut, si quid illusy^andum suscepit, id non le\iler tangat, sed 
tamdiu ab omnibus partibus verset, donee nihil obscuritatis rerna- 
neat: id quod ille tarn Notis ail N^vani Thesauri Graccat Linguie 
Stephaniaiii Editioiicm, quaiii Dissertatione de voce 'AvbpeiKtXot, 
qua' Ill. Fr. A. VV^dtii Analectis Literaiiis (V. l.p. 388—d5.)inseita 
cst, aliisque idoneis speciininibiis satis superque ostendit. Quare 
non dubito, omnibus, qui de his rebus judicare didicerunt, operam 
viri doctissiiiii egregie pr< baturn iri.” 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I 



We understand that an individual, to whom allusipn is made in 
the last No. of this Journal, is displeased with an exprfssior reflect- 
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ing on llic “ qlrtfu'ass to check tiie increase of the list of Subscribers 
to the Thesaurus,” aii| that lie iMtohi. iis to contradict it. If he is 
disposed to construe that expreblioti as •.on\e>ing a nieaning similar 
to \shat is iiiteiiilcd in b]>c''king of an election for a I’rofessor'ii chair 
in tli^>liMversity, or for a seat in the House of Coinpiuiis, where the 
wholelfient of the mind and evers interest are employed to obtain 
a particular object, we beg to undeceivej^bi by slating that we 
jnaaiilvby a tigiirative form of speech, tot^VPss stron!.dv an in jury, 
which was ileejdy felt by the party affected. We are leady to adopt 
any set of words that may prove less oftensiie; for we are well as¬ 
sured that the Editors of Stcpheu.i' Thesaurus are incapable of either 
malice or revenge, althougii obliged to defend tlieniselves against 
the hostility which they have experienced. ‘Weagain assert, what 
will not be denied, that the gentleman in question was among the 

•t 

most Cciily and friendly subscribi ri to the woik, and that he re¬ 
fused to receive the first No. What causes he alleged, and what 
sentiments of opposition he e\|nesscd, ate well known to many. 
He cuHiiot surely have foigottui the spiiit of his observations; 
\ety slight notices might biing it to his recollection. ** Levis 
exoletanr inomoriaiu reiocat nota.” \Vc might even appeal to his 
own candor, whether his expressions were not calculated “ to check 
the inctease of the list of Subsciibcrs.” Most happy indeed 
should we be, for the credit of learning, for the honor of human 
nature, to be enabled to acknowledge that no hostility had been 
used, or intended. We need scarcely add, that our pages will be 
open to iny observations on the subject. 


V 

In the course of a few' days will l|e published, Aiistarchus Anti- 
Elomfieldianus : or a Reply to The x'otice^if the New tlreek The¬ 
saurus, iiiseited in the 44th Number or the (Quarterly Review. 
Ry E. H. Barker, O.T.N. 

■* I'piitrei ti&a^Oe'^s ovf't y oZv to aoHpfjavtir. 

" • Alsch. Again. 1434=:£l.>9S. Bloraf. 


To which arc added the Jeiia-Revicws of Mr. Blomfield’s Calli¬ 
machus, and of his l^ition of the Rersa: of iEscliylus, translated 
from the German. Printed for J. H, Rohte, Yoik Street, Covent- 
Garden. 
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We are sorry t.» refuse admission fo ihe arlic^Vf C. 1). Wo 

wisli to encourage fair aiul eanciMl criticisnt ; but we iiiirU i.epre- 

cate the atl< mpts of a' writer, ljo\f'evcr elcgJ.nt his ^’. age, anil 

speeiuiis i.' avowed ititontioii, to throw covert iiiMiuiations against 

the fiiiil) ^ foul fatliersand the lelii'ion of our eoinftrv. . . 

.• *1 f. I 

In the same Spirit, we shall with the highest giatifRutioi; 
the Essay of^r.usebnij^cvunieusia. 

On sVmpressera o5»^.*icr rexamen critique de hi rab!e/,*’h^.'T- 

cule, de M. Ouvaioff. 

* • 

With this No. is published a j^eneral Tndkx to the first Forty 
Numbers of this Jouiii.'I, which will of course bind up at the end 
of the 'rweiitieth Volin le. The Index No. will also be found useful 
for Libtarics, as a k'. . Ar e/ liefennce. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

«4 

t 

“ Suvm cuique.—1 learri, to my astonishment, from many quar¬ 
ters that the Edition of the series of Greek Authors, which is pub¬ 
lishing hy 'rauchnitz at Leipsig, is even now ascribed to me, not 
only h\ several private notices, but also in the public- jnints, as re- 
centh in Itie inslanee of Strabo. That 1 mas not -appnqiriate to 
my SI ll merit, which does not belong to me, I hereby dcclaic th.it 
i ha\e uot for severer/ years past had the smallest concern in till' 
scries. ' Professor G, II. SchcL^er.” 

“ ^cip^ig, 'May 9, ISiJvt,” . ' 
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